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A WHAT DETERMINES THE ACADEMIC 
CHIEVEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


HARRISON G. GOUGH 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


ate ATTENTION OF psychologists, and others concerned with pre- 
motiva behavior, has been turning more and more to the underlying, 
this 5 onal, and personalogical factors involved. The reason for 
Sena es is not to be found in any doctrinaire predilection for 
king w2 Variables, for certain conceptual schemes, or even for one 
Bie vocabulary over another. On the contrary, straightforward 
ate sical justification exists for such an emphasis—the more accu- 
; Such ri reliable predictions which are made possible by including 
a ey in the forecasting equations. ; i 
actor e academic domain the attempt to consider non-intellectual 
barti S in predicting scholastic achievement has not, however, been 
ya anly successful up to the present time. In one of the early re- 
igible the literature on this topic (1933), Stagner (7) found only neg- 
Ther relationships between personality tests and grade averages, 
on E appeared to be slight tendencies for students with higher scores 
highet® for introversion, dominance, and self-sufficiency to obtain 
ear}, r grade averages than those with lower scces. Many ot those 
Cj n Studies, however, were characterized by several serious defi- 
bag cles. In the first place, most of-the personality tests used were 
ha aN on inefficient, a priori methods of test construction, and could 
facte. be depended upon to yield a valid assessment of personality 
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Second, the typical approach was the rather aimless empirical one 
of merely correlating a series of test scores with grade averages to 
see what might be discovered. The weakness in this procedure is 
that the personality scales themselves were not constructed with any 
regard for problems of academic achievement, and would, according- 
ly, only in the most fortunate cases contain relevant and properly 
weighted items for such a task. For examply, would one expect to 
find a systematically significant relationship between, say, the mor- 
ticians key on the Strong Vocational Guidance Blank and high school 
honor point ratio? 

The point here is not that such a relationship could not be discover- 
ed, but of the extremely inefficient way in which it is measured. If _ 
a test designed to measure personal dominance also correlates +. 157 
with grade average, the most probable assumption is that some, but 
not all, of the items in the dominance scale are also predictive of 
academic success. With a 
probably also safe to assume that some of the individual items in the 
dominance scale are negatively correlated with academic performance: 
In any situation wher 
achievement the sensible step would seem to be to discover the sub- 


Set of ‘‘dominance”’ items which is also predictive of achievement, 
and then to use this 


Scales) to make the prediction. 


» to do otherwise is to reduce and attenuate any resul- 
ting predictive index, 


One of the first studies clearly 


2 to circumvent problems of the type 
Outlined was that of Borow. (2) H 


e devised a series of 399 items, all 
relating to academic performance, insofar as intuition could deter- 


mine. These items were then analyzed individually to discover which 
fact, reliably differentiate under- and over-achieverS- 
- 30 with college grades in cross-vali 


: odology would appear to be excellent- 
The only critici i 
the items themselves. Their co 


and pedantic. Test items, if they 
Otivational facets of personality, should eit 


innesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (5) | a 
predictive of academic achievement. Unfortunat? 
ups were so poorly matched for sex (22 males, | 


] 
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3f i 5 
aAA the “‘high” group; and 9 males, 16 females in the ‘‘low”’ 
Tecan ao individual item’s survival might be as much due to sex 
a BNE ion as to scholastic. | Owens and Johnson (6) carried out 

Tn the ASS as did the present writer. (4) 
which co atter study, a 34-item scale for the MMPI was developed 
ġa test in Bc +. 43 with HPR, and +. 11 with the Otis intelligence 
* with th e original sample of 231 cases, and +. 25 with HPR and -. 02 
An ik Otis ina cross-validational sample of 272 high school Seos 
e e tate of the item content of this scale indicated several 
e high e trends associated with superior scholastic achievement: 
s er ranked students appeared to be more conventional and con- 
fident a) emewna, more tense and apprehensive, and more self-con- 
Were į nd assured in social and personal interaction. These trends 
in most respects similar to those observed in the other studies. 


Seesent Siudy 


h ae present study represen 
blem eas and findings of the studies pr 
Prelim} forecasting scholastic achievement. It was felt that sufficient 

inary work had been done to outline and specify the personalogi- 


a 
areas pertinent to this issue, and that the next step would be to syn- 


thes; 
ise these past findings and test them out on a broad and systematic 


ts an attempt to incorporate and apply 
eviously cited to the pro- 


The fj 
Th ne first task in this endeavor was the creation of an item pool. 
est items from the previous studies were combined and edited in 
ioned above, and in addition 


ace 
over a Tee with the requirements ment 
Signe een new items were written, These new items Were de- 
een į o focus more directly on the trends and tendencies which had 
fer- Mferred from earlier findings. For example, one of these in- 
dents are less rebellious under 
3 


ae 


e 
trading was that more successful stu ; un 
of item, n and convention. This hypotkesis led directly to the writing 
Tules S such as ‘I must admit I find it very hard to work under strict 
thing and regulations, ’’ (predicted answer, false) and ‘‘There is some- 
ae with a person who can’t take orders, without getting angry 
let of onttul”” (predicted answer, true). The final result was a book- 
Pro, ,SOme 200 items, about half having shown previous empirical 
T and about half having been written in accordance with empi- 
The Pee hypotheses. 
in foun pooklets were then adminis 
Minnesota high schools. These 


Ticaly 
y 
tered to the senior class students 
four schools, and the number 
yl 

ool officials 
this study: 
Gough, Mr. R. 
Mr. G. Ramseth, 


k the following sch 
nā cooperation on 


Dahlin, Mr. H. Be 
Riis Sorenson, 


th 
for poron wishes to than 
Mr, p LT very kind help a 
Cray ye: Olay, Mr. C. H. 
tts T. W. Smith, Mr. 

Te R. H. Witt. 
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dents tested in each, were as follows: (A) Bemidji, 135; (B) Daw- 
son, 35; (C) Redwood Falls, 66; (D) St. Cloud, 205. 

Criterion subsamples for the item analyses were formed for each 
school by selecting pairs of subjects matched for sex and intellect, but 
widely separated by the overall high school grade average. The num- 
bers of pairs in schools B and C were too few to be considered sepa- 
rately so they were grouped. This left three sets of criterion subsam- 
ples constituted as follows: School A, 30 (15 females, 15 males) vs. 

30 (15 of each sex); Schools B and C, 19 (10 females, 9 males) vs. 
19 (10 females, 9 males), and School D, 40 (20 females, 20 males) 
vs. 40 (20 of each sex). Each item was then analyzed, and all those 
which differentiated in all three comparisons were retained. These 
items, and the direction of response indicative of bet scholastic 
performance, are given in Table I. 


TABLE I >... 
+ 
ITEMS INCLUDED IN THE ACHIEVEMENT SCALE 


1. Ihave a very strong desire to be a success in the world. (True) 

2. I usually go to the movies more than once a week. (False) 
I have a tendency to give up easily when I meet difficult problems. 

(False) 

. I wake up fresh and rested most mornings. (True) 

- When someone does me a wrong I feel I should pay him back if I 
can, just for the principle of the thing. (False) 

I have had very peculiar and Strange experiences, (False) 

- Once a week or oftener I feel suddenly hot all over without’ apparent 
cause. (False) 


fs 7 have little or no trouble with my muscles twitching or jumping. 
True) 


wo 


© AD na 


. I don’t seem to care what happens to me. (False) 


9 
10. i pene} I was sometimes sent to the principal for cutting up. 
Fals~ 


2. An extended version of Table I giving the proportion in 
each subsample responding true, and the significance 
tests, has been filed with the American Documentation 
Institute, Order Document 3238 from the American Docu- 
mentation Institute, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 
Sii Ds Ooz remitting $1.00 for microfilm (images 1 inch 
high on standard 35 mm. motion picture film) or $1.00 


44 
A 
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11. 
125 
13. 
14 


. My parents have often disapproved of my friends. (False) 

. I should like to belong to several clubs or lodges. (True) 

. My way of doing things is apt to be misunderstood by others. (False) 
. I have had blank spells in which my activities were interrupted and 


Most people will use somewhat unfair means to gain profit or an 
advantage rather than to lose it. (False) 

I certainly feel useless at times. (False) 

I have the wanderlust and am never happy unless Iam roaming or 


traveling about. (False) 


I did not know what was going on around me. (False) 


. I was a slow learner in school. (False) 
. I liked ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” by Lewis Carroll. (True) 
. There nev as a time in my life when I liked to play with dolls. 


(False) 3 


. Lam inclined to take things hard. (True) 
. Iam often said to be hot-headed. (False) 
4 ar I like to,keep people guessing what I’m going to do next. (False) 
h % . 
. When I was going to school I played hooky quite often. (False) 
. While in trains, busses, etc., I often talk to strangers. (False) 
. I like to read about history. (True) 
. Lawbreakers are almost always caught and punished. (False) 
. I like to talk before groups of people. (True) 
. Iam often bothered by useless thoughts which keep running through 


If given the chance I would make a good leader of people. (True) 


my mind. (False) 


. I must admit I find it very hard to work under strict rules and regu- 


lations. (False) 


. I always try to do at least a little better than what is expected of 


me. (True) 


. I would be very unhappy if I was not successful at something I had 


seriously started to do. (True) 


. My parents were always very strict and stern with me. (False) 

. Loften get disgusted with myself. (False) 

. I think I would like to belong to a motorcycle club. (False) 

. Society owes a lot more to the business man and the manufacturer 


than it does to the artist and the professor (False) 


. Lused to like it very much when one of my papers was read to 


the class in school. (True) 


. My parents have been dissatisfied with their economic position 


in life. (True) 


. Planning one’s activities in advance is very lifely to take: most of 


the fun out of life. (False) 


- There is something wrong with a person who can’t take orders 


without getting angry or resentful. (True) 


- Iam sometimes cross and grouchy without any good reason, 


(False) 


62. 


following tendencies as 


. I can truthfull 


. It is hard for me to ke 
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. I like to collect things, such as stamps, flowers, house plants, 


etc. (True) 


. I am so touchy on some subjects that I can’t talk about them. ° 


(False) 


. I like to plan out my activities in advance. (True) 3 
- I think I would like the work of a school teacher. (True) +è 
. I often lose my temper. “reel i 
. I like large, noisy parties. (False $ 
. I plan san carefully about which school courses I will take. (True) 
. I usually like to study. (True) 7 s 

- Some of my school subjects seem to be a complete waste of time. 


gi 


(False) 


- A college education is a waste of time for me. (False) 

- I usually try to make the best school grades that I can. (True) ) 
- I woula rather be out working at a job than going to school. (False. 
- I often come to class without having studied the lesson for that day- 


(False) 


- I have to wait for the right mood before I can sit down and study. 


(False) 


. Even when I do sit down to study it is hard to keep my mind on 


the assignment. (False) 


. I often doze off and let my mind wander during class periods. 


(False) 


- It is often hard for me to understand what the questions are dri- 


ving at in a school test. (False) 


. I think that some of my teachers have a “ 


grudge” against me. 
(False)’ 


- It makes me nervous to be called on in class. (False) 


I always make a po 
in on time. (True) 


y say that I like just about everything about school. 


int of getting my school assignments handed 


(True) 


ep interested in most of my school subject® 
(False) 


A ama a ae a er AU ne 
A survey of this list f 


or possible trends and clusters suggests than 
characteristic of the more successful student?" 


‘1, Optimistic self-confidence, self-control, capacity for 
sustained and diligent application. 
2. Acceptance of conventions, rejection of the frivolous 


and diversionary; orderliness, planfulness, and basic 
Seriousness of purpose. 


‘Ve 
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3. Personal efficiency, vitality, and integration. 
| 4. Acceptance of others, denial of ill-will and animosity, 
absence of interpersonal friction, emphasis on equani- 
mity and rationality. 
5. Sense of academic effectiveness, good study habits, 
sense of accomplishment. 


| 
| 

| 

vas The question which now arises concerns the validity and reliability 
¥ of these 64 items when considered as a scale. The reliability of the 
“scale, ? to be called Aĉr (achievement, revised)—to distinguish it 
from the earlier Ac scale presented (see (4))—is evidenced by an un- 
corrected split-half correlation of +.72, SE =.07, obtained in School 
D. It is expected that test-retest coefficients would be higher, as 
they typically are with material of this type. 

The validity of the Acr scale for predicting grade averages is in- 
dicated in Table II. The correlations of Acy with HPR are above +. 50 
in each of the four schools. The correlations with I. Q. are higher 
than had been hoped, but still low enough to permit an appreciable in- 
crease in the total predictive index when Acy and I. Q. are combined 
in the multiple correlations. 

The total 64 item scale contains 16 items pertaining directly to 
present school behavior. For some purposes it might be desirable 
to eliminate these items, for example in giving the test to subjects 
| not enrolled in school. The validity coefficients of the 48 ‘‘non-aca- 
| demic” Ac, items with HPR are as follows: School A, +.34; School 
B, +. 41; School C, +.61; School D, +. 51. 

A cross-validating sample of 234 high school seniors was tested 
in Rock Island, Illinois, 3 using a shortened 38-item version of the 
0 seale.4 The correlation of Acy with high school grade average was 


3. Mr. Charles 0. Austin, Jr., very kindly made arrange- 
ments for this testing. 

4. This shortened 38-item version is the form in which the 
scale is being included in the writer's California Psy- 
chological Inventory, a new personality test devoted to 
the appraisal of positive, favorable aspects of behavior 
and individual functioning. The 38 items include the 
following (from Table I): 1, 2, 5, 4, S 65.1052 105, Les 
13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22,23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
and 48, Eighteen of these 38 items were taken by per- 
mission from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (see Hathaway, Se R., and McKinley, J. C., The 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Invento (Minneapo- 

lis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1943). The 

18 items referred to are these: 4, 5, 6; 9, 10, 22; 

13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 25, 24, 25, 27, and 44. 


TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS INVOLVING THE Ac SCALE 


School A 
N - 135 
r 


School B 
N- 35 
r 


. 53 


School C 
N - 66 


School D 
N - 205 


Ac, vs. HPR 


Ac, vs. IQ . 34 22s" 07 
IQ vs. HPR . 80 763.0% 
HPR vs. IQ, Ac,* . 84 ~73 3.03 


*Multiple correlations 


i 


82s 


HOUVASaY TVNOILVONAA JO TVNUNOLT 


| 9p ‘I0A) 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR THE Ac SCALE 


ee 


Total Ac Scale 
(64 items) 


Abbreviated Ac 
Scale 
(48 non-academic 
items only) 


School 


M SD 
A 28.25 5.91 
B 35 28.54 4,48 
ə C 66 27. 88 5.58 
26.73 5. 90 
27.49 5.79 


(eg6t ‘Arenuep 


HONOD 


62E 
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.44, and with I.Q., .26. The I.Q. measure itself correlated . 47 
with grades. The multiple correlation of Acy and I. Q. with grade 
average was .62. The scale was also administered to an introduc- 
tory psychology class of 180 students in the summer of 1950 at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 5 with a correlation of .18, SE = 
. 07, with course examinations being obtained. These latter results 
are similar to those of the earlier study (4), in indicating that a some- 
what different constellation of factors enters into success at the col- 
lege level. Some recent exploratory work of the present writer indi- 
cates that self-sufficiency and independent judgment, for example, 
play a more prominent role in college academic success than in high 
school. 

The range and distributions of scores which can be anticipated on 
Acr are suggested by Table II. 

The last question to be taken up in the present paper is the relative- 
ly practical one of how such a scale can be used, and what significance 
should be attached to high and low scores. This question might be 
answered by saying that higher scores are suggestive of greater 
seriousness of purpose, more persistence in academic and scholas- 
tic pursuits, and more diligent and systematic work habits. 

The items have also been selected in such a way as to minimize 
the relationship to intelligence. Scores on the test can thus be used 
in conjunction with intelligence test measures to make a good esti- 
mate of how well the person will do academically. For example, a 
student of average ability, but with a high Acy score, will probably 
do better than average work. A student of exceptional ability, but 
with a low Ac, score, would be expected to achieve school grades only 
somewhat above average. 

Various specialized interpretive conventions will undoubtedly be 
established as research on the scale continues. In the meantime it 
would appear that the scale is now ready for practical use and appli- 
cation. 


5. This testing was made possible through the cooperation 
of Dr. Rheem F. Jarrett. 


g 


' 
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ART IN WRITING FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PERIODICALS: THE ENDING es 


J. R. SHANNON* 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


PROCEEDING ON THE assumption that contributors to educational 
Periodicals should employ art in their writing in addition to having 
Something to say, that such art can be learned when its elements are 
identified, and that an analysis of its elements should be made piece- 
meal with first emphasis on the introduction, an earlier article ina 
Series on the elements of excellence in writing was published by the 


Journal on what it takes to compose attractive introductions. 1 But 
the big apples should not all be on top of the basket. The high lights 
of a discourse were assumed in the earlier report to be the beginning 
and the end, but the main body also should be readable, if not artis- 


tic. The purpose of this second survey in the series was to identify 
elements of excellence in composing effective endings. What color 
and what size of apples should be in the bottom of the basket? 


Some educational writings end abruptly, giving the impression that 
e writer died before composing the final paragraph. Others end so 
awkwardly that it might have been as well if the writer had died. Many 
a student has been frustrated by reading along eagerly in a magazine, 


Never suspecting that he was nearing the end of an article, and, turn- 
<8 the page, found that there was no more. He was left dangling. 
4 ell-written music has a coda, a concluding passage, the function of 
f which is to bring the composition to a cogent and well-proportioned 
Close, One can’t, with scissors, clip off a staff at any arbitrary 
Point, draw a double bar, and write _E.D. In like manner, an edu- 
op ional exposition must be rounded off, giving the reader a teene 
{ completeness or conviction. What are the elements in the,art o; 


rounding off? 

Stig Ore specifically, the que 

tiv vey were: (1) What percen 
ely concluded and what percen! 


stions to be answered by the present 
t of 1600 magazine articles were effec- 
t were not? (2) Are there any dif- 


ce by several graduate stu 


* 
The writer knowledges assistan 
l dents in pcm a tabulating the data of this survey. 
+ J. R. Shannon, "Art in Writing for Educational Periodicals 
bets » 


The Introduction," Journal of Educational Research, XLIV 
(April, 1951), pp. 599-610- 


rá 
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ferences between research reports and other technical writing in 
these matters? (3) How does education compare with a few other 
fields of subject matter in these respects? (4) Is there much differ- 
ence between periodicals within the field of education? (5) Are there 
some more effective devices and some less effective devices for con- 
cluding articles, or is it finesse in writing instead of devices which 
gives endings force and charm? (6) If there are devices, what is 
their relative frequency of successful and of unsuccessful use? 


Procedure of Survey 


Grossly stated, the procedure of the survey consisted of examining 
the 1600 articles, observing and weighing the characteristics in ques- 
tion, tabulating the results, and drawing conclusions. The details 
of procedure are shown in outline form as follows: 


A. Selecting articles. 

1. Each student (or team of students) who helped judge the 
articles used a single periodical, usually in the field of 
his teaching major or other major interest, starting 
with current numbers and working backwards until he 
had covered 100 articles. 

2. Each article had to be written originally in English and 
be a full and complete article. 

3. Editorials, news items, book reviews, poems, organi- 
zational matters (as in NEA Journal), and straight bib- 
liographies (as in the Phi Delta Kappan) were not in- 
cluded. 

4, Research reports had to be written by the researchers 
themselves. 

B. Procedure of analysis. 

1. An ending was classified as effective or not effective, 
depending on whether a reader was thrilled, stirred, 
or impressed by it. This emotion must have resulted 
from the style of writing and not from the subject mat- 
ter of the exposition. The style did not have to be re- 
pulsive or annoying to be classified as ineffective. 
Endings which were neutral in appeal were called in- 
effective. An effective ending is not like a joke which 
peters out before the climax is reached. It ends 
with a bang. An effective ending gives a consolation 
of completeness, a positive satisfaction or fascination, 
= — to rounding off an exposition. It grabs the 

ader. 


2. Each article was scanned as a whole to determine 


idi 


», 
y 
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whether or not it was a research report. 
3. Identifying and classifying devices. j 
a. As a starter, some half dozen devices often 

used by the writer were adopted. Then, as the 
analysis progressed, other devices were found 
and added to the list until it reached eighteen. 
The eighteen, in the order of their appearance 
in Tables I and III of this report, are: 

(1) A summarizing sentence or sentences; 

a generalization resembling a proverb. 

(2) A recommendation or warning or a series 
of recommendations or warnings. 

(3) Some 1-2-3 conclusions (usually in a re- 
search report). f 

(4) A striking sentence or sentences; a punch 
line. 

(5) A challenge or call for action. 

(6) Statement of outcome of a course of action 
or proposed course of action (not the con- 
clusion of a research). (Resembling the 
‘cand they lived happily ever after” ina 
Mary J. Holmes novel. ) 

(7) A quotation or maxim. 

‘(8) An indication of need for or a challenge 
for research or for more research or 
study, or for developing a project further, 
or for one’s trying a suggested course of 
of action. (This differs from number 5 in 
that this is a challenge for one to learn 
more, whereas number 5 is a challenge 
for one to do something about what he al- 


has learned. ) 
(9) A dilemma endin 
of questions. , 
10) An expression o: hope. 
ne p appřications, impli- 


(11) Pointing out possible 1S, 
cations, Or explanations of a principle 


or of some research finding or plan of ac- 


tion. p 
(12) A prediction or àa series of predictions. 
(13) A statement of setting or of purpose or 

of principles underlying a project or 

course of action discussed in preceding 


exposition. ; . 
(14) A story, example, OF illustration. 


g, or a question or series 
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(15) The giving of instruction or instructions 
or of materials needed for the same. 

(16) An introduction to a bibliography (not the 
bibliography; bibliographies were never 
counted as parts of articles). 

(17) Pointing toward a forthcoming article or 
articles in a series. 

(18) A question of the validity of a writer’s ‘ 
own data or conclusion or thesis. 

b. Articles which were left dangling with no round- 
ing off were classified as no ending, and they 
were automatically regarded as ineffective by 
definition. 

„C. If an ending was longer than one paragraph, it 
was classified on the basis of the last paragraph 
alone, if possible. 

d. Several endings used more devices than one. 2 
Several others were of such nature that their de- 
vices quite justifiably could be classified one way 
as well as another. 3 In such instance, the judge 
arbitrarily decided on a single device, being 
guided by what impressed him most. In case the 
judge was unable to introspect and decide on the 
bases of what impressed him most or of what 
was most dominant, he decided in favor of the 
device or phase of the ending which appeared 
last. It should be clear from this account, and 
from the two specimen endings shown in foot- 


2. Example: "Regardless of the questions these games may 
raise, are they not worth a try as we attempt to help boy® 
and girls learn the values of cooperation in a too compe~ 
titive world?" This ending, by Ruth Cornelius in child 
Education, uses devices 5 and 9 unquestionably, and one 
might he justified in classifying it as 4 or ll. 

3. Example: "Wise auchors and editors therefore work togeti® 
from the very onset, with a clear mental picture of the ty 
pical finished page or perhaps with actual specimen pages 
before them. Samples of the results of such intelligent 
cooperation are in every superintendent's anda principal's 
bookcase. Take them down, and dust them off, and look 
them over. You will be surprised.” P. A. Knowlton, in 
these closing words in The Clearing House, employs what 
might be called devices 1, 5, 2, or 12. As a matter of 
fact, two of the three judges called it number 1 and one 
called it number 5. 


t 
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notes 2 and 3, why there were so many instances 
in which the three judges evaluating an article 
disagreed among themselves in identifying de- 
vices. 

C. Maintaining reliability and validity. 

1. Each student who participated in the evaluating was 
carefully coached in advance on how to proceed, and 
was supervised throughout by the writer of this re- 
port, thereby enhancing uniformity of decisions. 

2. Each set of 100 articles was evaluated by three differ- 
ent students, each working independently from the 
others. With only two options regarding research and 
two regarding effectiveness, there always were at 
least two out of three judges classifying an article ° 
alike as to research or not research and alike as to 
effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of its ending. 

As a matter of fact, there was unanimity of opinion 
four times out of five (79+ percent) in regard to re- 
search or not research. There was unanimity only 
one time in three (34+ percent) in regard to effective- 
ness versus ineffectiveness of endings, however. 
These are considerably higher percentages of unani- 
mity of agreement than prevail among recent United 
States Supreme Court decisions. 

3. With a wider variety of options regarding devices em- 
ployed in rounding off educational expositions, there 
was a lower degree of unanimity of agreement. The 
figure was only 12.5 percent. With another 46- per- 
cent of two-to-one decisions, the total was brought up 
to only 58+ percent of endings being definitely classified 


as employing a specific device. 


_ A summary of the measures of reliability of the judgments of the 
Sixteen three-man teams is shown in Table I. The table shows the 
Median and the range of percentages of team agreement in r€gard to 


research fecti t effective endings, and de- 
; ective or not ellec , 
eee e t the bottom of the table, 


vices employed i ings. Three ways, 2 

ae esents oak ee two members of a team classified the 
‘Vices of endings the same way. 

m S might reasonably have been expected, the percentages of agree- 

hicat as to whether articles were reports of researches or not, were 

ee than for the other team decisions. In regard to all factors 

S: aluateq, there was a wide range of degree of unanimity among the 

teen teams of judges. Like panels of jurors elsewhere, their de- 


Sr s 
ĉe of like-mindedness varied. 
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SUMMARY OF PERCENTAGES OF UNANIMITY OF AGREEMENT 
AMONG JUDGES 


| 


M ‘Characteristics J udged 


Percentages of Unanimity 
of Agreement in 
Sixteen Periodicals 


Research or not research (totals) 7 78 96 57 


Research 
Not research 


Effective or not effective (totals) 
Effective 
Not effective 


Devices in endings (totals) 
1 
2 


3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 
10 
11 
© 12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


No ending 
Three ways 


L 


Median Range of 
Percentages [Esa eine sa 
High Low 
53 100 0 
83 96 50 
32 67 18 
25 45 0 
35 76 6 
11 30 6 
7 60 0 
50 100 0 
0 100 0 
13 23 0 
25 100 0 
17 100 0 
0 17 0 
0 0 0 
25 100 0 
0 50 0 
0 33 0 
0 50 0 
0 100 0 
0 33 0 
0 50 0 
0 100 0 
0 20 0 
0 50 0 
25 53 0 
0 0 
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The more significant data of the survey are summarized in Tables 
Il and I. Table II shows the number (and the percent) of articles in 
each periodical which were classified as researches or not researches, 
and the number (and percent) classified as having effective endings or 
ineffective ones. Table IM shows the frequency and percentage of use 
of each of the eighteen devices for rounding off at the end, breaking 
the same down into research and not research, effective and not ef- 


fective. 


Conclusions 


Some of the more significant and definite findings brought out by 


the tables are: 2 
1. Articles in education have ineffective endings far more eae 
tly than they have effective ones (638 to 362). The 600 other articles 
eae the same general pattern but to a less extreme degree (350 to 
0). 


jf 2. Wide differences exist between different educational periodicals 


in respect to their percentages of effective endings. Childhood Edu- 
cation and Clearing House each had over 60 percent effective, and 
School Executive had 55. On the other hand, California Journal of 


Element i Educational Administration and Supervision, 
ntary Education : 

Journal of Educational Research, and School Life each had fewer than 
sournal of Educational Research, 


S Maga f int t also varied widely in per- 
. Magazines in other areas of interes r ; ; 
centages of their articles with well-written padnes a Atlantic Month} 
y led al z i ines surveyed for this feature, wi 

# ee E l Review and House Beautiful 


Over 60 pe ; erican Historica à 
each tas fn the ths brackat Elementary English and Journal of the 
American Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
each fell below 30. But none of the six non-educational periodicals 
fell so low in percentages of well-ended articles as did four of the 


educati 
4. Neen of nesnarches were distinctly E cee Eon 
endings than non-research articles. It is not in renom aie 
reports that they be less well written than other es oe een 
areas of interest, however. American Historica’ TevicW, 
‘ orts than any other periodical 


at ch re 
see ges he wens with effective endings and 44 percent 


analyzed (88), had 44 percen 
p, ai hs x use, perhaps the best-edited edu- 
A ith ineffective ones. Clearing House, i e aone ia Ua 


Cational magazine, had only 1 

ticles, but 11 of the 14 had well- 

Proportion with effective endings 
er of non-research articles. 


written endings, which was a higher 
than obtained among its larger num- 
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TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF ARTICLES BY FIELDS OF SUBJECT MATTER, PERIODICALS, AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ARTICLES 
$= —= r n/A 
Frequencies by Characteristics* 


Research Not Research Totals 


Fields of Subject Matter and Periodicals 
Not Not Not 
Efve Ef've Totals |Ef've Ef've Totals Erve Ef've Totals 


Education 47. 141 188 |315 497 812 |362 638 1000 
American School Board Journal 2 10 12 55 88 35 65 100 
California Journal of Elementary Education| 4 8 12 68 88 24 16 100 
Childhood Education 2 - 2 36 98 64 36 100 
Clearing House 11 3 14 32 sẹ | e 36 100 
Ciucaticnal Administration and Supervision] 5 17 22 es 78 |15 85 10 
Journal of Educational Research 10 65 75 24 25 11 89 100 
NEA Journa == ——~—S 4 6 10 57 90 | 37 63 100 
Phi Delta Kappan 3 10 B 54 a | 3s 64 1% 
School Executive 5 5 10 40 90 55 45 100 
School Life 1 17 18 63 82 | 20 «80 10 
Current affairs 0 
‘Atlantic Monthly 5 4 9 32 91 | 64 36 10 
English 
Elementary English < B È a wlia o m 


Health, physical education, and recreation 
Journal of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


American Historica’ eviet 


tion 3 6 ala ev ox | ae m 
History 

‘American Historical Review a a wla zmis a © 
Household arts 

House Beautiful i - alļæ so 99 |50 50 109 
Mathematics 

The Mathematics Teacher 6 5 11 | 25 ú 89 | 3 6 w 


| 


*Sinc iele meai Ta : A 
otes article were examined in each periodical, the frequencies after names of periodicals are also per 


a 
P Sa g 
TABLE II F i 
DISTRIBUTION OF DEVICES IN ENDINGS BY CHARACTERISTICS OF ARTICLES 5 
3 
Frequencies by Characteristics i 
Research Not Research Totals s 
Devices Not Not Not 2 
Effective | Effective Totals Effective | Effective Totals Effective | Effective Totals 
% %| F &|F & %)F & | F %& 
5 14 15 | 48 15 50 10 | 91 65 189 12 
9 8 2 | 14 4 | 31 6 | 52 T 6 40 i 97 6 
8 8 38 18 | 46 14 11 2 16 2 2 19 3 73 5 
5 5 1 = 6 2 51 10 | 10 1 5 56 9 67 4 
3 3 1 va 4 t 34 7 | 22 3 4 | 37 6 60 4 
4 4 9 4 | 13 4 | 21 4 | 24 3 4 | 25 4 58 4 wn 
$ T 5 2 12 4 21 4 15 2 3 28 5 48 3 
4 4 T 8 | 21 1 T T 1 38 2 2 11 2 44 3 
1 1 2 1 3 1 20 4 | i 1 2 | 21 3 34 2 
2 2 1 - 3 1 9 2 |21 3 2 11 2 33 2 O 
1 6 3 1 2 5 1 | 18 2 2 1 30 2 zZ 
3 3 1 6 2 7 1 16 2| 23 2 10 2 29 2 
1 3 1 4 1 2 = T 1 9 1 3 = 13 i 
= 1 * 1 a; 5 1 T 1 12 1 5 1 13 1 
1 1 2 1 2 = 1 1 9 h 3 = 11 1 
= at 1 s 2 N x 9 1 2 = 10 1 
- 1 1 -| 2 Ss ses) & ~ {| 2 = &. b= 
s 1 1 = = = = = = = a ih = 
No ending = 15 15 5 = 103 13 | 103 8 = 5 118 T 
Three 42 69 111 35 |226 329 42 | 555 43 |268 44 42 
ways 
Totals* |106 192 |213 319 99 |506 775 100 [1281 190 |612 100 98 |1600 102 


*The percentages recorded in these columns are to the nearest second place, and their sums, therefore, do not al- 
ways equal 100. When the percentages are computed to five places, their sums equal 100 plus or minus 0 to 0. 02. 
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5. Only seven of the eighteen devices for rounding off were identi- 
fied by as many as two out of three judges as often as 48 times (an 
even 3 percent of the 1600), no device more than 12 percent, and only 
two devices more often than a full 5 percent. The top eight devices 
(the eighth was barely under 3 percent), in descending order of fre- 
quency, with an effective example of each, and the source of the ex- 
ample, are as follows: 


a. A summarizing sentence or sentences. 
“UNESCO walks slowly indeed but it is going toward 
a new freedom. It is going our way:’’ (George D. 
Stoddard, School Life) i 

b. A recommendation or warning. 
“Most of all, young people need adults to be curious 
about them, not prejudiced, not opinionated. Curiosity 
breeds knowledge: if you get to wondering what makes 
them tick, and why they skip a beat now and then, you 
will stand a chance of understanding them better. ” 
(J. Roswell Gallagher, Atlantic Monthly) 

c. Some 1-2-3 conclusions. 
“In light of the facts which have been examined, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

“1. For some children, school gives rise to condi- 
tions which increase the likelihood they may get into 
trouble. In certain instances, there are built up feel- 
ings which produce destructive aggression, as in mali- 
cious destruction of property. More often, however, 
the outcome is less directly connected, and appears in 
the form of burglary, robbery and other forms of theft. 

‘The exact way in which school life impinges upon 
these personalities cannot be traced in detail as yet. 
However, the fact that it has such an effect should pro- 
vide an incentive for educators to seek appropriate 
modifications in school procedures. This is a field in 
which carefully conducted experiments are needed. 

“2. Under conditions prevailing in the United States 
at present, schools prevent many youngsters from, 
falling into delinquency patterns. This is indicated by 
the well-nigh universal increase in August rafes and 
by the correlations between delinquency rates and 
length of school term. Without the stabilizing influ- 
ence of school routines, some children appear to find 
that leisure, unorganized and undirected, is a frustra- 


ting experience. ’’ (William W. Wattenberg, Journal 
of Educational Research) 
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d. A striking sentence or punch line. 
“The first-grade teacher has a great advantage over 
most humans. She can enjoy her childhood when she 
is old enough to enjoy it.” (Dorothy Bogan, Childhood 


Education) 
e. A challenge or call for action. 
“Have we the vision? Can we be stirred from our 


usual way of doing the daily tasks? Do we care enough 
about children to call forth the extra energy to move an 
all-for-one and one-for-all community into high gear? 
We must do no less!” (Rae Lee Morris, School Life) 
f. Statement of outcome of a course of action. 

‘oThe students knew that Aunt Melinda had not gone to 
school a day in her life, but had been taught to read 
and write by the little white children that she had nur- 
sed and by her preacher -husband. Yet they agreed that 
this letter was far more interesting than letters that 
were correctly written. So they made an effort to com- 
bine good grammar and warm-hearted simplicity, and 
they wrote the best letter that I had received from the 
English classes. » (Ruby Wagner, Elementary English) 


g. A quotation or maxim. 
“For it is as true today aS it was yesterday, and as it 
will be tomorrow, that a thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
even if it is only a watering pot. ’? (Agnes Rothery, 
House Beautiful) 

h. An indication of a need 
search or study. 

‘Education must search constantly for new and effective 
methods of presentation if it is to answer the ever grow- 
Perhaps here is a solution. 


ing demands of its students. k 
Certainly, it is worth trying! (Ralph V. Horning, Edu- 


cational Administration and Supervision) 


6. Non-research articles outnumbered research reports &y more 
than four to one, and all devices for endings with a total frequency 
of more than one percent were employed for both research reports 
and other articles, and were judged to be effective in some applica- 

ions and ineffective in others. Of the twelve devices which were ap- 

Plied more than 16 times in the 1600 articles, only five were used in 

non-research articles in preference to research reports in lopsided 
The five were: recommenda- 


Proportions of more than four to one. ; 
t , Strikin sentences Or unch lines, challenges or 


calls for action, questions or dilemma endings, and expressions of 
hope. Of these five, the first and last were used effectively much 


for or a challenge for more re- 
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less frequently than ineffectively in non-research articles. There- 
fore, only three devices can be said to have demonstrated superiority 
for rounding off non-research articles. They are: striking sentences 
or punch lines, challenges or calls for action, and questions or dilem- 
ma endings. Incidentally, there probably is no reason why the same 
effective devices could not be used for rounding off research reports 
as well as for other bits of expository writing. 

Only one of the top twelve devices was used more often for re- 
search reports than for other articles (some 1-2-3 conclusions), and 
only one other was used approximately as frequently (indication ‘of 
need for more research), Each of these types of endings was used 
effectively in research reports much less often than ineffectively. 
Therefore, no device for rounding off expositions can be called par- 
ticularly svitable for research reports. i 

7. The total frequency of effective endings was less than two-thirds 
that of ineffective ones. Only four devices were used in the 1600 ar- 
ticles appreciably more times effectively than ineffectively. They 
were: striking sentences or punch lines, challenges or calls for ac- 
tion, quotations or maxims, and questions or dilemma endings. None 
of these four was used with notable success or frequency in research 
reports. The most commonly used ending in both research reports 
and other articles was summarizing sentences, but it was used many 
more times ineffectively than effectively in both types of expositions. 
On the whole, therefore, it seems that finesse in writing is more po~ 
tent than devices for effectively rounding off expositions. 


Implications, Applications, and Recommendations 


Many educationists, more than some other scholars, do not know 
how to write, and those who report researches are worse than the 
rest. Their popular reputation for being dull in the art of communi- 
cation is warranted by discriminating surveys. 

No scholar has a professional or a moral right to be cumber- 
some and dull in his discourse. Artless writing does an injustice to 
the writer ,-to his work, to his profession, to research, and to his 
readers. Contrary to apparently popular belief, dullness is not a 
sign of scholarship; it is a mark of either ignorance, negligence, Or 
boorishness. Scholars should fight it like they would lice. 

Why are writers remiss in this respect? Are they dense, or do 
they simply not try? No psychologist would Say that it is intellectual 
incompetence which prohibits their closer approach to perfection. If 
an educationist has the intelligence and scholarship to enable him to 
have an idea worth writing, he has the intelligence and can acquire 
the scholarship requisite for writing it well. It is a matter of self- 
motivation. Educationists long have preached about the importance 


a 
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of motivation—and they practice what they preach: they prove their 


point by their own malpractice of the art of writing. 


wa ; 


y 
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THE VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF NURSES 
AND NURSING STUDENTS 


IRENE HEALY 
WALTER R. BORG 
University of Texas 


Introduction 


ate THE PRESENT TIME the demand for professionally trained 

is ses far exceeds the supply and indications are that this situation 

it — likely to improve for some time to come. In view of this fact, 

for pee apparent that the lack of numbers must be compensated 

zc cee better quality, and that limited training facilities must be used 

te iciently as possible. To accomplish these objectives it is neces- 

tacks to discover factors related to success in nursing and utilize ob- 

$ ive devices for determining their presence or absence in the pro- 

Kage student. The failure of achievement tests in student selec- 
on shows that success in nursing is not synonymous with ability to 


complete the requirements of the curriculum in a school of nursing. 
a ccess in the nursing school is a necessary but not sufficient require- 
ent for success in the practice of nursing. ‘Acceptance of this fact 


ag led to attempts to discover non-academic factors related to suc- 
ess in the field. 


The p 
roblem 
udy designed to trace the 


first step in a st 
l interests from their en- 


deste paper reports the k 
tran opment of nursing students’ vocationa ; 
ce into the nursing school through their graduation, and to com- 
Pare their interest profiles with those of graduate nn =o The Kuder 
eference Record, Form C, was administered to 78 graduate nurses 
representing the various fields of nursing, 67 ireshmen students en- 
polled in hospital schools of nursing, and 115 freshmen students in- 
aoth degree and diploma programs in collegiate schools of nursing in 
n attempt to answer the following questions: 
raduate nurses and nursing 


are g 
1 ‘as compared to the 


1. In what interest areas adua 
students significantly high or low 
Kuder norms for women? ; 

2. How do the interest scores of graduate nurses differ 


from those of nursing students? 
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3. How do students in hospital schools of nursing com- 
pare in their interests with students in collegiate 
schools of nursing? 


Previous Studies 


A review of the literature reveals a number of studies that have 
aimed at learning more about the interests of nurses and nursing stu- 
dents. Direct comparisons between beginning students and graduate 
nurses have not been made, however, and there is little research 
directed towards tracing the development of the interest in nursing 
or determining whether the interest of nursing students as measured 
by current instruments are of value in predicting success in the field. 
McLean (3) recommended the inclusion of an interest test in any bat- 
tery of tests for the selection of nursing students. Potts (5) in writing 
in 1941 stated that the majority of interest tests have not proved use- 
ful but felt that with careful administration and interpretation they 
may have some value in guidance of students. She suggested that 
experimental work in interest tests may be a worthwhile undertaking. 

Berg (1) included the Kuder Preference Record in a battery of 
tests given to 110 students, 74 of whom were successful in comple- 
ting the three year course, 36 dropping out before the end of that time. 
Fifteen of the 36 dropped out because they did not like nursing. The 15 
who dropped out scored higher in mechanical interests and slightly 
higher in interest in the scientific field than those who remained in 
the school. Commins (2) studied the interest patterns of 126 nursing 
students in three hospital schools by means of the Cleeton Vocational 
Inventory test and found that their scores indicated high interest in 
nursing. Miles (4) studied 78 nursing students and 64 graduate nurses 
with reference to activities and occupation, intellectual interest and 
output, emotional attitudes and expressions. She found that the nur- 
sing students as a group were active, sought interesting and varied 
types of work, usually liked vigorous play and creative adventure. 

The graduate nurses as a group had less wide interests in matters 
outside their field as compared with other women of the same age and 
with equal éducation. Shc stated that personality and interest ratings 
were the least satisfactory measures at that time. 

The Research Department of the American Nurses’ Association (8) 
gave the Kuder Preference Record test to 846 graduate nurses repre- 
senting the fields of private duty, public health, supervision and head- 
nursing, and nursing education, and set up profiles for each field re- 
presented. Triggs (9) made a similar Study and concluded that the 
Ree nurse as compared with women in general is inarticulate with 
re, me in social service, low measured interest along 

rbal lines; and occasionally high interest in scientific 


Rza 


Se 
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fields. 


Findings 


The findings of the present study can best be seen by examinin 
cuart land Table I. In Chart I the interest profiles ote ronal 
Radar aes and the two nursing student groups are compared with 
ae ase group of 1429 women. (6) It may be seen that the three 
aaa A ie are very similar, with all three groups high in science 
ith th “ts service interests and low in clerical interest as compared 
tile att ase group. Kuder considers interests above the 75th percen 
Were ah elow the 25th percentile as particularly important. All grou] 
hese above the 75th percentile in social service interests, with the 
= ined nurses and college nursing students well above the hospital 
ene ieee The graduate nurse group average is at the 77th 
ine T ie in scientific interest, with the student groups slightly be- 
dents nd 5th percentile in this area, The hospital nursing school stu- 
es ere also high in outdoor interest, their average score being 

e 77th percentile. All three groups were below the 25th percen- 


tile j 
ile in clerical interest. 
i d standard deviations 


er than the other two groups in mec 

cial ospital schools are significantly bel 

hag interest. These differences, although statistically signi- 

of Sco, are small. There are no importan 
res among the three groups. 


Summary 


hare eae nurses and nursing stud 
Street scores in social service an 

fier in clercial interest as Compar 
Rites were statistically significant difi 
and rns of graduate nurses, students in hosp 
tiie in collegiate nursing scitools, but 


ents in this study were found to 
q scientific interests and low 
ed with women in general. 
fferences in the mean, interest 
ftal nursing schools, 
these difference were 


Conclusions 


it ee the students had all been in 
zA eee that their interests are 
he empt on the part of nursing school S 

Y consider desirable for nurses. How 


the school less than three months 
due to training, but may reflect 
tudents to fit the pattern 
these interests are related 
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CHART I 


MEAN PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE THREE NURSING GROUPS 
AS COMPARED WITH KUDER’S BASE GROUP 


Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Science 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clerical 


75th Percentile 


50th Percentile 


25th Percentile 


——.——__ Hospital Nursing Students 
== Collegiate Nursing Students 


Graduate Nurses 
eles Fa Says Norm Group* 


*Percentiles transmuted from form B scores give? 


in the Revised Manual for the Kuder Preference 
Record, page 12. 


TABLE I 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND PERCENTILE RANKS OF THE NURSING GROUPS STUDIED ON 


THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 


0 


1 


2 


OUT MEC COM 


3 
SCI 


4 


5 
ART 


6 
LIT 


id 
MUS 


8 
SO! 


c 


9 
CLE 


Graduate Nurses 
N=78 M 
o 
Percentile rank 


Hospital Nursing Students 
N=67 M 
o 
Percentile rank 
3 
Collegiate Nursing Students 


N=115 M 40 
o 12.42 
Percentile rank 66 


*Percentiles computed grom the Self-Interpreting Profile Sheet for the Kucer Preference Record-Vocational, 


Form C. 


21. 43 
11.07 
44 


20.19 
8.07 
38 


20.17 
8.35 
39 


38,58 
11.69 
71 


28.11 
8.05 
57 


27. 62 
8.67 


27.84 
9.12 


19. 62 
6. 83 
47 


18. 22 
6.78 
40 


18.65 
7.41 
41 


63 
11. 
87 


.32 


70 


.65 
-67 


. 99 
. 05 


41.53 
12.15 
18 


(eget ‘Arenuer 


Quod - ATVAH 
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i i tudying 
cess in the school can partially be demonstrated by s l 
} ees the interest patterns of those who drop out with those 


- Berg, S.A., “Study of Success and Failure am 


- McLean, M.S. » “The Selection of S 


S Triggs, EO, “Measured Inter 


who successfully complete the course. The authors plan to follow 


the nursing students through the three year period in the schools to 
se 
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RELATION BETWEEN GROSS SCORES ON 
THE A.C.E. AND ACADEMIC SUCCESS* 


LAWRENCE M. DERIDDER 
University of Illinois 


Introduction 


STUDIES CARRIED on by numerous investigators under a wide 
variety of conditions have adequately demonstrated that the functions 
red by the intelligence tests now available show only a moder- 
ice relationship to academic achievement. Nevertheless, these intel- 
| Bit tests are one of our major criteria for predicting the probable 
È in poms success of entering college students and are used extensively 

7 tte Ollege entrance examination batteries. After analyzing numerous 
pacts and articles, Garrett! concluded that the American Council 
i ychological Examination, of all the tests in popular use, yielded the 
Shest correlation with college marks. aie 
sel he validity of aptitude or intelligence scores as criteria for the 
ati of college students has been amply tested by many investi- 9 
Sau concerned with probationary students or withdrawals. Coffey 
Sra tich reported that there was a general tendency for probationar, 
titua ts and withdrawals to rank lower than average on he college ap- 
ude tests. The results of studies by Eaton, 4 Stalnaker, ° Lanigan, 


“Adep tea e M. DeRidder, 

lated to the Academic Achievenent of Probationary gtu- 

Gents Graduated in 1948 from the College of emee 
oa pee benes doctoral dissertation. University of 
tichi 

4 Harley P? ae A Review and Interpretation,of In- 
Yestigations of Factors Related to P reschers College. Stholastic Success 
in Colleses of Arts ane sciences and Teachers Colleges. 
Co Published doctoral dissertation. University of 

[e] 

2. weppe ede, 1948, p. 247. amne Mortality and Acadanic Ca- 

* School and 


X ae of Two Groups of Col ae 
á Society, LII (September ee ae Jee, ssi Soniai 
iana University With- 

Education Bulle- 
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: : * g ho- 
Larsen, and Gilbert, T using the American Council Psyc 

T seg: Se as the predicting instrument, emphasized 7 
toe scores on this examination indicated poor scholastic ability an A. 
probable failure in college. It was pointed out that withdrawals ee 
scores far below those of the student body asa whole. Berg, Lar si 
and Gilbert, in addition, demonstrated in their study that students 
fell below the raw score of 90 were almost certain to fail or receive 

arks. i 
Pai all the investigators using the A. C. E. concluded that this test 
could be used to predict scholarship with a high degree of accuracy. ‘ 
Although Olson8 agreed that the probationary group as a whole score 3 
low on intelligence tests, he reiterated that academic failure oreu ags 
at all levels. Lanigan, 9 on the basis of her results, stressed that t £ 
use of the A.C. E. alone was not a reliable means of predicting succes 
in college. Further accenting Lanigan’s conclusion, Clark10 found 
that college aptitude tests differentiated only moderately well between 
successful and unsuccessful students. Young, 11 too, acknowledged 
that failure to attain satisfactory grades occurred almost equally in 
students of high and low intelligence. 


The Problem 


It is the purpose of the present study, part of a comprehensive in- 


5. Elizabeth M. Stalnaker, "A Four Year Study of the Fresh-_ 
men Class of 1935 at the West Virginia University," Jour 

nel of Educational Resear 

nal of Educational Research 


=. LOL 
ch, XXXIX (October, 1945}, Pe 
Mary A. Lanigan, "The Effectivene 


ss of the Otis, the 
A.C.E., and the Minnesota Speed of Reading Tests for Pre% 
dicting Success in College," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLI (December, 1947), p. 295. 
7. Irwin A. Berg, Robert P. Larsen, and William M. Gilbert, 
"Scholastic Achievement of Students Entering College from 
Lowest Quarter of Their High School Graduating Classes, 
American Association of Colle iate Registrars Journal, xx 
(October, 1944), p. 54, 
Willard C. Olson,'A Personnel Study of Students in the 
College of Education of the Univer- cont s in the 


g of the University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1929)» 

De $. 

Lanigan, Op. cit., p. 293, 

10. Kenneth E. Clark, "Student Selecti 
in the College of Science, 


6. 


Ds 
ll. J. Bateman Young, al Traits Predispose to 
Journal of E 


ducational P h 
XVIII (December, 1927), p. 633- a. Psychology, 


y 
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ctors related to academic achievement, to examin: 
ch exists between the A. C. E. and the scholastic a 
thent of two groups of students who entered the College of Literatu 
Science, and the Arts at the University of Michigan as freshmen. 

obtain the groups used in this study, two different selective criter 
were used. First, the transcripts of the 1,071 students who gradi 
from the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts in June, 19 
were examined. Of these graduates, 212 students, or 20 percent, 
found who had incurred academic probation at some time during th 
residence at Michigan and had sufficiently raised their average to 
duate. An equal number of non-probationary students was then se 
ted, randomly chosen according to sex, from the same graduating 
class. From the probationary and non-probationary groups thus f 
ed, those students who had entered the University as freshmen (ne 


were selected for this study. 


The criterion for determining th 
the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts was grades. Des 
their variability and doubtful validity, grades represented college 
cess, as the term is usually understood, and provided easily acce 
ble objective data which readily lent themselves to statistical proc 


dures, 

Since the authors of the A.C. E. have so constructed the variou 
test editions since 1940 as to make the gross scores directly com] 
able, the total raw scores, rather than the percentiles or their su 


Scores, L and Q, were used. These scores were then halved and 
rounded off to the nearest even number for coding purposes. 


vestigation of fa 
relationship whi 


e academic survival of student: 


Analysis of Data 


The principal probl 
ther differences in college aptitude ac 
bationary and the non-probationary stu 
data. The Fisher t statistic was used 


differences between the mean scores. 
In Tables I and II the distribution of the halved gross scares for 


i is shown. The differ 
Probationary and non- robationary students is S 
ences AA the pel of the scores for both men and women ar 
highly significant and indicate that therè is less than one chance in 


hun i s could be the result of chance in sam; 
dred that such differenga als other interesting fact 


There is greater disparity between the means of the scores of the 
than of te women tee scores of the non-probationary men being } 
er and those of the probationary men lower than the comparable sc 
of women. 


em of this investigation was to determine wł 
tually did exist between the | 
dents as shown by the obtair 
to test the significance of tl 
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TABLE I 


(Vol. 46 


NON- 
HALVED GROSS SCORES OF NATIVE PROBATIONARY AND 
PROBATIONARY MEN ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHOLOGICAL 


EXAMINATION 


Gross Scores 


Gross Scores 


(Halved) (Halved) Pro. Non-pro. 
38 1 0 62 3 3 
39 0 0 63 2 0 
40 1 0 64 3 4 
41 0 0 65 3 2 
42 1 0 66 1 2 
43 1 0 67 1 2 
44 1 0 68 6 3 
45 1 0 69 0 2 
46 4 0 70 0 2 
47 1 0 11 0 1 
48 2 0 72 2 4 
49 0 0 73 2 0 
50 1 0 74 0 2 
51 1 1 15 0 0 
52 9 2 76 0 0 
53 2 0 77 0 0 
54 7 1 78 2 2 
55 0 0 79 0 1 
56 3 3 80 0 0 
57 0 0 81 0 1 
58 2 0 = 
59 0 0 Number of cases| 69 42 
60 oj 4 3 Mean of halved 14 
61 2 1 gross scores |57.45 65. 


Fisher t = 4, 90* 


*Significant at the . 1 percent level. 


' 
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TABLE I 


HALVED GROSS SCORES OF NATIVE PROBATIONARY AND NON- 
PROBATIONARY WOMEN ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL EXAMINATION 


Gross Scores 


Gross Scores 
(Halved) 


Pro. 


(Halved) Non-pro 
41 1 1 65 1 4 
42 1 1 66 ir 4 
43 0 0 67 0 0 
44 2 0 68 3 3 
45 0 0 69 2 1 
46 1 1 70 0 1 
47 1 0 71 1 0 
48 2 1 72 2 1 
49 2 0 73 0 0 
50 i 1 74 0 3 
51 0 0 75 0 1 
52 4 1 76 1 3 
53 0 2 17 0 1 
54 0 0 78 0 1 
55 0 1 79 0 1 
56 6 1 80 0 0 
57 it 1 81 0 0 
58 4 4 82 0 1 
59 3 0 83 0 0 
60 5 4 84 2 ai 
a : : Number of cases] 58 56 
63 0 1 Mean, of halved | a 
64 2 6 gross scores 58.90 64.0 

Fisher t= 3. 07* 
| ale 
*Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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“Conclusion 


i, While it can be concluded that performance on the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination appears somewhat predictive of college 
‘survival and that probationary men in general score lower than any 
other group, it is nonetheless apparent that low scores by themselves 
do not insure academic failure nor high scores academic success. The 
range of scores for the groups overlaps considerably. Clark’sl2 and 
‘Young’s!3 assertion that results of aptitude tests differentiate only 
moderately well between successful and unsuccessful students is con- 
sequently substantiated. 

‘All of the students included in the study were able to graduate, i. €., 
achieved academic respectability. It would appear, then, that errors 
in prediction might, as Munroe!4 has previously indicated, be attribu- 
ted to‘the personal-social-emotional adjustment of the individual. The 
20 percent who incurred sufficiently serious scholastic difficulty to be 
subjected to academic discipline apparently also had the intellectual 
ability necessary to meet the graduation requirements. They why of 
their academic difficulties and the how of their success in beyond the 
scope of this study. It may be, however, that a combination of more 
personal counseling, more survey courses, more courses in reading 
and study skills and longer probationary periods would have spared 
the many who did not graduate the ignominy of failure. 


12. Clark, op. ĉit., p. 75. 

13. Young, op. cit., p. 635. 

14. Ruth L. Munroe, Prediction of the Adjustment and sca 
demic Performance of College Students. Applied Psy- 
chology Monographs, No. 7 (Palo Alto, California: 


stanford University Press, 1945), p. 55. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF GUIDANCE 
CENTER COUNSELING 


s RUSSELL L. PATTERSON 
r Highland Park Guidance Center 
PETER G. FOTIU 
Vocational Appraiser 
Highland Park, Michigan 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS several varieties of follow-up studies 
have been performed to help determine the effectiveness of counse~ 


ling. (1, 2, 3, 5) Since the inception of the Veterans Vocational Re- 

habilitation program there has been an increased awareness of the im- 
portance of determining the effectiveness of counseling in the Veterans 
Administration program as well as in other educational counseling pro- 


grams. 
The purpose of the pre y is to determine the ef- 


fectiveness of counseling by the Highland Park Guidance Center with 
te and Junior College students. This 


Highland Park Veterans Institu! : i 
was done by comparing the students’ progress prior to advisement 
with progress achieved in the training program selected by the stu- 
dent within 6 to 22 months following advisement. A longer period of 
follow-up could not, of course, be obtained because of the limited 
» time that the Center has been under the auspices of the Highland Park 
Board of Education. 1 The sample uS only those students from 
u Highland park Veterans Institute and Junior College who received 
Counseling from Highland Park Guidance Center Appraisers. These 
Cases appeared for ‘advisement at their OW 


unsatisfa 
ototy Pree ounseled were used. Follow-up data 


155 cases of the total group © 


l. The A f the High guidance Cehter were 
raisers © = 
originally under the juris mess et igs Sier 
istration since April, o a Tai A of Appraisers 
: ar a 
the hired by Le ment and guidance to ve- 
purpose © ministration con 


terans under a Ve 
des only Highlend Park Junior 
tudy ieee yo Hignlana Park Vete- 


Z: sample of this § 

E) c a students in 

i College Siuda mo wore sommsdioů by the ner Appraisers. 
The cases counseled after February 10x 1850 fe ig 
included in this study since follow-up material was not 
available., 


| 


j 
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were obtained from the school record offices for 95 of the cases. Of 
the remaining number, data for 52 of the cases were obtained by phone 
and data for 8 were obtained by mail. 

22 cases of the total group counseled were not used. One of the 
cases was deceased and follow-up material for the remaining 21 could 
not be obtained by phone, mail or school records. 

Information concerning each of the cases in this study included: 


1. Curriculum before advisement, and progress. 

2, Recommendations of adviser. 

3. Curriculum or alternative selected by student, and 
progress. 


The progress of the students was tabulated as Satisfactory or Un- 
Satisfactory. Satisfactory progress was defined as a “C” average 
for the work accomplished.“ Unsatisfactory work was any grade 
lower than a ‘‘C,’’ In some Terminal courses the marks received 
were “E” (Excellent), ‘‘S’’ (Satisfactory), and “U” (Unsatisfactory). 
In these cases “E” and “S” were considered ‘‘satisfactory’’ progress. 

Whenever the recommended objectives included a degree program, 
the objectives were converted into the corresponding college curricu- 
lums. This was done in order to facilitate categorization of degree 
objectives. Other than college programs were categorized under 
Terminal training, 3 On-the-job-training, 4 and Employment. © Infor- 
mation could not be obtained as to whether the counselee was doing 
Satisfactory or unsatisfactory work in On-the-job-training and Em- 
ployment. Grading for On-the-job-training was not consistent and 
therefore could not be used in this study. For the cases that entered 
employment there was also no grading or rating system used to de- 
termine success in this area. 

Procedure of Advisement. The procedure of advisement followed 
by the counselors of this Center was based upon the policy of the Ve- 
terans Administration outlined in the Manual of Advisement and Gui- 


2. In the tase of pre-medical and pre-dental students, 
satisfactory progress was at least a "B-" scholastic 
average. ‘This was done because of the crowded condi- 
tions in medical schools and their insistence upon the 
"higher caliber" student. 

5. This category included objectives where non-degree train- 
ing was required. 

£. When an individual was trained for an objective while 
working "on-the-job," such as an apprenticeship, it was 
considered On-the-job-training. 

5. When a job was being held that did not require a train- 
ing program, it was considered Employment. 


p> 
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dance. (4) Briefly, the advisement procedure consists of: (1) a pre- 
liminary interview in which the counselor obtains information regar- 
ding the claimant’s background, (2) psychological testing, and (3) coun- 
seling. When the testing is completed, the counselee returns to the 
adviser who then proceeds with the counseling which includes an in- 
terpretation of test results, an evaluation of test results as related to 
training programs, and presentation of pertinent occupational infor- 
mation. The selection of an objective is based upon the counselee’s 
ability to gain insight into his abilities, background, interests, per- 
sonality factors, and disabilities (if any) as they relate to a vocational 
objective. 

Table I shows the distribution of students in appropriate categories. 
It is divided into two parts showing the distribution of those students 
following the recommendations of advisement and those students that 
did not follow the recommendations of advisement. 

Ninety-four of the cases, out of the 104 who followed recommenda- 
tions of advisement, followed College or Terminal courses. The re- 
maining ten cases out of the 104 followed On-the-job-training and Em- 
ployment. The subsequent breakdown of progress of the 94 cases in- 
dicates that 67, or 71.3% of the 94, had satisfactory progress, that is, 
they either Rend from Unsatisfactory to Satisfactory or they continued 
to do Satisfactory work. Twenty-seven of the 94 cases, a 28. 7%, 
either continued to do Unsatisfactory work or went from Satisfactory 


to Unsatisfa $ i 
E ie the cases, out of the 51 who did not follow our re- 
commendation, went into On-the-job-training or Employment. Since 
the majority of these cases pursued Employment, in which there is 
rarely a training program required, it seems difficult to evaluate 
this as successful ‘‘self-counseling”’ On the part of these individuals. 
It further seems that they would be using a minimum of their skills 


to advantage in the category We have defined as Employment. Pos- 
Sibly, the factor most likely to be the cause of these cases entering 
Employment is an economic one. This factor was either not mention- 
ed by the counselee at the time of advisement, in order that it might 
t became an outstanding 


be properly considered by the counselor, or it 


factor, in these cases, after advisement. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1 sample followed the recommendations of Advise- 


1. 67.1% of the tota 
ment. mmendations of 

2. 32.9% of the total sample did not follow the reco 
Advisement. o followed recommendations in college and 


3. 71.3 tudents wh 
ei institutions received Satisfactory grades after Advisement. 
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PROGRESS BEFORE AND AFTER ADVISEMENT 


Cases 


Unsatisfactory 
Progress 


I. Students following the recommenda- 
tions of advisement: 
A, Those cases in college: 


1, Students changing courses 
2. Students continuing in same 
course 


B. Students entering Terminal 


training 


C. Students entering On-the-job- 
training 


D. Students entering Employment 


I, Students not following recommenda- 
tions of advisement: 


Those cases remaining in 
college: 
1. Students not changing 
courses as recommended 
2. Students continuing in col- 
lege after advised to leave 
. Students entering Terminal 
training 


. Students entering On-the-job- 


training 
. Students entering Employment 


Total Sample 


U-U 


10 


v oN 


17 


Total 
28 
50 
16 
94 
6 


a 


14 


13 
14 
1 
28 
2 
21 23 51 


*U-S Unsatisfacte~y before advisement; satisfactory after advisement 
S-S Satisfactory before advisement; ‘satisfactory after advisement 
‘S-U Satisfactory before advisement; unsatisfactory after advisement 
U-U Unsatisfactory before advisement; unsatisfactory after advisement 
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4. 60.7% of the students who did not follow the recommendations in 


college and terminal institutions did not receive Satisfactory grades 


after Advisement. 
5. 28.7% of the students who follwed the recommendations in college 


and terminal institutions received Unsatisfactory grades after Ad- 


visement. 
6. 39.3% of the students who did not follow the recommendations in 


college and terminal institutions received Satisfactory grades after 
Advisement. 
rom this study is that advisement has gen- 


ssisting students in selecting educational 
ich can be pursued by them with satisfac- 


The conclusion drawn f. 
erally been successful in a 
or vocational programs wh 
tory progress. 
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BUSINESS USES OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
IN ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON 


JACK V. HALL* 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Introduction 


__ EMPHASIS ON mental arithmetic has vacillated considerably dur- 
ing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Prior to 1821, niental 
arithmetic had little or no status in the curriculum. From 1821 until 
the early years of the 1900’s mental arithmetic maintained a status in 
our schools that was equal to, if not greater than written arithmetic. 
From the early 1900’s to the present, mental arichmetic practically 
disappeared from the curriculum. } However, a movement has been 
Started recently, which is gaining impetus at present, to reestablish 
in the curriculum mental arithmetic with an emphasis upon making it 
Meaningful, 2 
e A vital issue in this field has bee 
se hee What uses are made of men 
chool? The present study was concerne 
problem, 


n of long standing interest to the 
tal arithmetic in life outside the 
d with a segment of this large 


Definition of Terms 


wan the literature which deals with the teaching of arithmetic there 
ae. disagreement among authors concerning the terminology used to 
identify arithmetic problems to be solved without the use of pencil 


a : : 
nd paper or mechanical computing devices. ; ee 
Some authorities chose to use the term «mental arithmetic’ only; 

ae used the term “oral arithmetic”’ only; seme made a dfstinction 
etween ‘‘oral arithmetic” and «mental arithmetic; while others used 


“Au abatract of merë study No. 1 sulmittcs in partial fuk 
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the term ‘“‘mental arithmetic”? and ‘‘oral arithmetic”? synonomously. a 

Despite the fact that, from one point of view, all arithmetic is Es 
tal, the term ‘‘mental arithmetic?’ was used in this study to designa 
problems solved without the use of pencil and paper. Webster’s New 
International Dictionary for 1947 defined «mental arithmetic”? as the 
“Solution of arithmetic problems by mental processes, unassisted by 
written figures. ”3 The term ‘‘oral arithmetic’? was not recognized . 
by this dictionary. Good defined ‘‘mental arithmetic’’ as bg 
tic calculations performed mentally without pencil and paper. Bi The 
Education Index 5 contains an inverted subheading under the topic Sm 
arithmetic entitled, “Arithmetic, Mental. ” It does not include an f 
verted subheading entitled “Arithmetic, Oral. ’’ This is also true 0 
the United States Library of Congress classification. 

Therefore, the expression ‘‘mental arithmetic, ’’ as used by the 
writer, included arithmetic (1) problems which arose in an (a) oral 
manner, (b) written, or (c) “in the head” of the person who needed to 
solve the problem; (2) problems in which pencil and paper and other 
mechanical devices such as calculators were not used to record the 
intermediate steps between the statement of the problem and its an- a 
swer; and (3) problems in which pencil and paper were used, and pro 
lems in which they were not used to record the answer. 


_ Purposes of the Investigation 


The main purpose of this investigation was to ascertain the uses 
made by business people of mental arithmetic during the conduct 0 
one day’s business affairs in the City of Ellensburg, Washington. | 

In accomplishing the main purpose the writer secured information 
concerning the following: 


A. The extent to which arithmetic problems were solved mentally 


1. Percent of arithmetic problems solved entirely mentally of 
2. Percent of arithmetic problems solved with a combination 
mental and written arithmetic. 


B. The nature of the problems which were solved mentally 


3. W. A. Neilson, Ed., Webster! +5002 

. New International Dic a 

(Unabridged (Springfield Mac rst 
M ; 7 Me 

Company, 1947). passe.” assachusetts: G. and C 


4. C. V. Good, Dictionary of Edu n cGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1945), p. sesion (New York: M 


5. D, R. Carpenter and Margaret F mi? 
; urlong, The Education 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1940). 
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1. Percent of mental arithmetic that involved money 
2. Percent of mental arithmetic that involved whole numbers 


only 

3. Percent of menta 
numbers 

4. Percent of mental arithme 


than money or percentage 
. Percent of mental arithmetic that involved percentage 


5 

6. Uses that were made of the four fundamental processes 

7. Size of the numbers used in solving arithmetic problems 
mentally 

8. Number of steps involved in 
mentally 


] arithmetic that involved fractions or mixed 


tic that involved decimals, other 


solving arithmetic problems 


C. The methods used in solving arithmetic problems mentally 


1. Approximations used in solving arithmetic problems mental- 
ly 
2. Short cuts used in solving arithmetic problems mentally 


Procedures 


These purposes were accomplished by interviewing one hundred 
twenty-six business men and women engaged in one hundred twenty- 
four businesses representing sixty-two occupations in Ellensburg, 
Washington, All interviews were conducted by the investigator with 
y the aid of a check list. The investigator felt that it would be impos- 

sible to secure from these persons an exact tabulation of the arithme- 
tic problems which they had solved mentally during one day’s business 
affairs. This study was, therefore, based upon approximations to the 
closest multiple of ten on a scale of zero to one hundred percent. 

The business men’s and women’s responses to the seventeen ques- 
tions stated on the check list constituted the data for this study. The 


findings were treated in tabular and narrative form. 


o @ 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


one day’s arithmetic problems which 
y business men and women was 40. 20. 
| A combination of mental and written arithmetic was used to a less ex- 
tent (the mean of percentages was 24.73), than either mental or writ- 
ten arithmetic was used separately. The extent of mental arithmetic 
used was often contingent upon one or more of the following five fac- 
tors: (1) the size of the business; (2) the nature of the business; (3) the 
number of times the same or similar arithmetic problems occurred; 


The mean of percentages of 
were solved entirely mentally b 
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(5) the Serion held by the person, either as manager or clerk; and 
; y and inclination of the persons to Solve arithmetic prob- 
€ms mentally, 

Mechanical computing devices have not replaced the need for men- 
tal arithmetic, especially in small businesses. The implication for 
the arithmetic curriculum is: Arithmetic problems to be solved men- 

} tally should be included in the curriculum and the pupil should be taught 
to solve those problems through sensible use of number relationships. 

About nine-tenths of the persons interviewed reported that the arith- 
metic problems which they solved mentally involved whole numbers 
and money 80 to 100 percent of the time. The mean of percentages of 
arithmetic problemspuhich were solved mentally that involved whole 
numbers and money was 88. 57 and 87. 41 respectively. The obvious 
implication is that most of the mental arithmetic problems which are 
included in the curriculum should make use of whole numbers and 
money. 

More than nine-tenths of the persons used fractions and mixed num- 
bers, and decimals, other than money or percentage, only 10 percent, 
or less, of the time. The mean of percentages of arithmetic problems 
which were solved mentally that involved fractions and mixed numbers, 
and decimals was 7. 59 and 4, 02 respectively. Therefore, there is 
Iess need for solving mentally those arithmetic problems which involve 
these items, 

The mean of percentages of arithmetic problems which were solved 
mentally that involved percentage was 26.21. These data seem to jus- 
tify in our Secondary schools the inclusion of arithmetic problems to 
be solved mentally that involve percentage. 

When solving arithmetic problems mentally, the rank order of use 
of the four fundamental operations, as determined by the percent of 
the persons who used the process most and next to the most, was as 
follows: (1) addition, 99.11 percent; (2) multiplication, 81.25 percent; 
(3) subtraction, 16. 07 percent; and (4) division, 2.68 percent. The 
implications for the arithmetic curriculum concerning the frequency 
of use of the four fundamental Operations are as follows: (1) addition 
and multiplication are needed most; (2) subtraction is needed to a less 
extent than either addition or multiplication; and (3) division is needed 
least of all the processes in solving problems mentally. 

Two of every three persons interviewed (64.29 percent), responded 


largest numbers used, as reported by 55. 36 percent of the persons, 
contained three digits. The implications for teachers should be appar~ 
ent; most of the numbers contained in arithmetic problems to be solved 
mentally should be small numbers. 

Most arithmetic problems solved mentally were simple one-step 
problems. The rank order of the steps as determined by the means 
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of percentages of their uses was as follows: (1) one-step problems, 
79. 55; (2) two-step problems, 16. 96; (3) three-step problems, 1. 96; 
and (4) more than three-steps, _00. The implications for the arith- 
metic curriculum are as follows: (1) most of the problems to be solved 
mentally should require only one-step for their solution; (2) practice 
in solving two-step problems should be given occasionally; and (3) prac- 
tice in solving problems containing three or more steps needs little, if 
any, emphasis. 

The mean of percentages 0 


f arithmetic problems which were solved — 


mentally that involved approximations was 38.84. The arithmetic cur- 
riculum should provide for occasional practice in making rough mental i 
estimates with rounded numbers which are later verified. 

Fifty-three, or 47.32 percent of the persons reporting, used short 
cuts, to a greater or lesser extent, in solving arithmetic problems men- 
tally. Other conclusions concerning short cuts were: (1) they saved 
time, but increased the number of steps; (2) multiplication and addi- 

} tion were used somewhat more than subtraction; (3) division was sel- 
` dom used; (4) the same short cut was seldom used by several persons; 
and (5) those who used short cuts showed understanding of number re- 
lationships. Short cuts are not recommended in the elementary school 
although the secondary schools should make some use of them. 


Recommendations for Further Stud 
studies be made to: (1) dis- 


It is rec that the following j À : 
i, cover if a conducted in cities of different sizes; 
localities, and industries would yield results comparable to the prosi 
ent study; (2) ascertain the consumer uses of mental arithmetic; (3) 
ascertain the social uses of mental arithmetic; (4) discover the extent 
to which prospective arithmetic teachers can solve arithmetic prob- 
lems mentally; and (5) outline a balanced program of arithmetic in- 
struction for each grade level which gives due attention to mental arith- 
metic, a combination of mental and written arithmetic, and written 


arithmetic. 
o G 
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DEFINING THE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 
M. L. STORY 
| Winthrop College 
h Rock Hill, South Carolina 
ra WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS of our increasing emphasis upon de- 


mocracy in school administration in changing the actual roles of the 
school board and superintendent in the administrative scheme? By 
law and custom the superintendency has developed as an executive 
office having the rather clear-cut function of executing policies which 
are formulated and adopted by the board of education. In the, same 
way, the board as a representative legislative body has had tradition- 
|, ally the policy-making function. However, since we have come to 
a expect the board to rely more and more heavily upon the superinten- 
king policies, the superintendent has 
gradually become almost uniquely responsible for the formulation of 
school policy as well as for its execution. Consequently, it is of the 
greatest significance that this newer conception of administration as 
a participative function virtually gives to the working school staff a 
large responsibility in both the legislative and executive functions. 
Legally, the administrative structure has remained largely un- 
| changed. Yet the literature of education is replete with this newer 
\ conception of administration as a widely shared, cooperative function. 
_ Thus a central question is raised: Is the modern superintendent to be 
>> ruled in his actions by group opinions? Is there an evolving ethical 
code of school administration which makes the administrator morally 
responsible to his staff? Above all, are there differences of opinion 
on this issue among school personnel at different administrative le- 
| vels? 
| In a recent, nation-wide 
administration this questio! 


“o dent’s recommendations in ma 


study of opinions about democracy in school 

n was included as one of a number of per- 

tinent issues. Participating in the study were 1817 educators (920 tea- 

| chers, 897 central administrative personnel) from city school systems 

| throughout the country. An important aim of the inquiry was that of 
determining whether there were significant disagreements between 

1, teachers and administrators on the question of what constitutes de- 
mocratic school administration. 

> Respondents were asked, first of all, to choose among four cri- 

i) teria (or to submit an alternative defining the administrative function. 
The criteria were formulated after extensive try-out and submission 

to a jury of experts in the field. Table I lists the criteria and the res- 

| ponses of teachers, supervisors, principals and superintendents from 
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TABLE I 


CRITERIA DEFINING THE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 


ee 


Percent Choosing Response 


Teach- Super- Prin- Superin- j 
ers visors cipals tendents ; 


Morally and ethically, adminis- 
trative officials in a school sys- 
tem are agents acting for the 
faculty and should be held ac- 
countable for carrying out the 
policies of the faculty at all 
times. 16.6 12.2 8.6 1.8 


È 
i 
Administrative officials have a , 
moral or ethical right to veto 
group policies, but the faculty 
schould have the prerogative of 
overriding such a veto if a suf- 
ficients majority vote is obtained.| 23.0 15.9 9.4 1.8 
/ 
2 


Administrative officials should 
generally be guided by the opi- 
nions of the faculty but should 
have no moral or ethical obliga- 
tion to the group except on poli- 
cies which directly concern the 


welfare of the group. 26.2 38.2 36.8 34.5 


Administrative officials should | 
certainly consider faculty opi- | 
nion, but their positions are such 
that they should not be @ccoun- | 
table for their actions to anyone | 


except the board of education. 23.1 24.8 31.3 47.4 
Other (differing opinion written f 
in) 0.9 I3 1.5 1.8 4 


No response 10.2 


a: ia ae SS  — a 
` “d 3 
u 
5 
5 
a 
TABLE I = 
D 
RESPONSE OF PARTICIPANTS CONCERNING THE ESSENTIALITY H 
OF A PARTICULAR PRACTICE = 
(The faculty demands of the superintendent or principal a 
full explanation when either official fails to carry out, or 
acts contrary to, the expressed will of the group. ) 
Percent Choosing Response 
Essen- Impor- Imma- Undesir- No u 
tial tant terial able Response a 
5 
Teachers 42.8 5.9 18.5 10.5 K 


Supervisors 13.8 43.2 6.8 22.7 13.5 

Principals 10.2 25.3 8.2 36.7 9.6 

Superintendents 7.3 29.1 9.1 50.9 3.6 
o 


ELE 
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the 81 participating city school systems. ae ; 

This table shows that rather distinct differences of opinion do exist 
on this question of an administrator’s responsibility to his staff. It 
is notable that teachers chose responses 1 and 2 in substantially great- 
er percents than did principals and superintendents. There is, in fact, 
an almost unique graduation of percents ranging from the teacher aS 
a ‘‘receiver’’ of policies, through supervisors and principals as ‘‘in- 
termediaries’’ to superintendents as policy ‘‘senders.’’ This parti- 
cular trend was evident in the entire study, i.e., that teachers tended 
in greater proportion to choose the more ‘‘democratic”’ criteria, with 
supervisors ranking next, and with principals and superintendents 
following in that order. 

In the second part of the study, which was concerned with the es- 
sentiality of particular practices ina democratically administered 
school system, a parallel question was raised. Participants weré 
asked to indicate whether they believed a particular practice to be 

‘essential, ’’ ‘‘important, ’’ ‘“Gmmaterial, ’’ or ‘undesirable. ” The 
results are shown in Table II. 

Here again, there is a similar and graduated divergence of opinion, 
with teachers choosing “essential, ’’ and ‘‘important’’ in appreciably 
greater proportion than administrators. Approximately 65 percent 
of the teachers considered the stated practice ‘essential’ or “impor” 
tant” while, on the other hand, slightly more than 50 percent of the 
superintendents considered it ‘undesirable. ” This rather distinct 
difference in viewpoint reflects again the trend toward a dualism be- 
tween administrator and teacher. 

It is certainly important to our developing conception of democra- 
tic school administration that we avoid the dangers of self-centered 
factionalism and preserve the balance between ‘‘rights’’ and a work- 
able conception of authority. Our trend toward greater democracy 
has been engendered by the highest educational motives. It would 
seem paradoxical if such a movement resulted in a struggle between 
forces rather than the spirit of true cooperation which was its gover- 
ning motive. 


° ° 
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‘ampbell, Clyde M. , Editor, Practical App! 


ications of Democratic Ad- 


ministration (New York: Harper and Bros. , 1952), pp. x + 325, $3. 00. 
bled a variety of chapters in this sym- 

of practicing school admin- 

th regard to the leadership 


Professor Campbell has assem! 
posium designed to broaden the perspective 
istrators and administrators-in-training wi 
functions of the public school. In the opening two chapters, the editor 
and Robert Koopman describe the contemporary American ‘‘social revo- 


lution” and place the responsibility for solving its problems squarely in 


the lap of the local community. 


ture is depends upon what peop à 
the component parts of that culture. . . - Improvin| 
ture, then, means improving local communities. 


The public school system, as an integral part of the local community 
must take the initiative through its administrators to train both youth 
and adults for democratic participation; a school structure properly ar- 
ticulated with the community (1) can provide opportunity for training and 
(2) would require the school to emulate the ideal social process within 
its own structure. Perceptive and capable administrators are needed to 
form the school structure and programs in such a way that leadership 
may be nurtured. Responsibility for developing such personnel lies in 


the professio i inistrators. This, in 
nal education program for school adminis š i 
Seed jum is built; the book is 


Beles, is the argument around which the sympos jilt; 
he enea as a text (with study question, problems, and bibliography at 

ne end of each chapter) to provide working materials for the professional 
education of administrators. 

The heart of the symposium, constituting well over one-half of the 
ee describes the detailed progr i f “applied educa- 
a leadership” in such areas aS in-service training, school and com- 

unity development, family education, and the visi 
hese are reports of sheet and apparently successful programs, each 
ween by the school administrator responsi i eration, nie 
ie a interdisciplinary character iS introduced by the inclusion 0. p 

n the social structu: ity writ 
re of the commun?! y Sor x 

Fag chapter on the psychological aspects of authoritarian and demo 
effect leadership contributed by a psychologist. The first discusses the 
A school functioning of such matters as the isolation of eee 

i TESST gi i i hood conflicts and social class 
differences. The os See ia studies of the “aun 


nase the Californi: i 
thoritarian personality” but also includes material on the role of situa- 
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tional factors which affect authoritarianism, a consideration missing in 
the original studies. 

What kind of a perspective will the school administrator get from read- 
ing this symposium? First, he will be exposed to a philosophy of educa- fs 
tion composed of three main aspects: (1) the responsibility of the school 
in meeting the social problems of society, (2) the prime importance of 
the interdependency between the school and its community environs, and 
(3) the value of citizen ‘democratic participation” in school affairs. 

Second, the school administrator will see a number of working pro- 
grams which illustrate concretely this philosophy of education; but he 
will wonder whether the programs are, in fact, working, and whether or 
no} leadership is being nurtured through them. + He will wonder about 
Situations in which successful programs could not be set up—a type of 
question which could lead naturally into an analysis of the stresses and 
strains of school and community organization. Such an analysis would 
provide a more realistic perspective to the administrator who attempts 
to put ‘‘educational leadership’ into practice. 

Third, the administrator will gain some perspective of segments of 
social science, but segments which are unused in the remainder of the 
chapters. The particular social sciences whose services are called up- 
on for this symposium are inadequate for analysis of forces operating 
for and against institutional programs, The sociology is limited to an 
elementary description of intra~community divisions, and the psychology 
deals strictly with attributes of individuals. 

A fairer perspective of the rapprochement between social science and 
education could have been afforded by drawing upon more applicable so- 
cial science—particularly the theories of organization so prominent in 
industrial and bureaucratic research. However, some perspective is 
better than none. There is little chance that the reader of this sympo- 
sium would fail to attain a more broad view of the close interdependence 
of the public school and the local community. 


W. W. Charters, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


Bessie on the English Curriculum, The English Language Arts 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. , 1952), pp. xxiii + 501, 
$3.75; $2. 25 through NCTE office to members. 


| The English Language Arts is a book from the 
| As such, it illustrates how, through the process 
_ thinking can be formulated, even with as com 
eect language arts curriculum from the = 
graduate school. Leadership in this difficult task rested i i 
who is general dir issi c ehh Me 
Associate directors are 
Mackintosh (elementary 
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The Commission, formed in 1945, and its committees will publish 
four succeeding volumes in the near future dealing specifically with pro- 
grams in the elementary school, high school, college and university, and 
teacher training. The first volume, then, The English Language Arts, 
must be considered as an introduction to a more complete statement. At 
the same time, it is not purely introductory, for besides the broad out- 
line projected, there are also illustrations of principles. 

The Commission is not saying in this book, any more than was said in 
its predecessor An Experience Curriculum in English (1935): ‘Here is 
a curriculum for you to take and use in your community.’’ Rather, as in 
1935, the aim is to provide a source to which interested teachers, admin- 
istrators, and curriculum committees may turn. 

The four main parts of the book suggest its content: Making the Curri- 
culum, Suggested Programs, Problems Faced by Curriculum-Makers, 
and Evaluating the Outcomes of Instruction. Two basic principles give 
unity to the many angles of the English language arts program set forth: 
(1) that development in language is an integral part of the total pattern 
of growth, and (2) that language should be developed in the social situa- 
tion in which it is used. These principles imply that the point of depar- 
ture in a curriculum must be the learner and the society in which he lives. 

Chapter IV should be especially helpful in organizing any curriculum 
Committee in the language arts since it takes the reader behind the scenes 
and explains how the Commission went ahead with its work. At the end 
is a listing of ten ‘crucial issues, ”' which should be of interest to all 


users of the volume. The results of committee study of mene issues ap- 
pear in Ch; = . For instance, one issue is this: How can 
gar ae importance of listening 


the program in the language arts recognize the i a 
in life today? HES aes concerning the youngster in the language ; 
arts family is admirably discussed in Chapter XIV, The Program in Lis- 
tening. Closely related as a problem but also reaching out in other ways 
is the Succeeding chapter, Mass Modes of Communication. However, 
the newer problems do not minimize the forms and means of communica- 
tion long a part of the English language arts; the reader can find in Chap- 
er XVI, The Program in Literature, a discussion that is especially clear- 
ut and helpful. . 

The Fome makes an outstanding contribution in its selected yet com- 
prehensive bibliographies. Much emphasis is placed on reports of re- 
search, : 5 

In 1935 An Experience Curriculum in English was an influential work, 
complete in itself. Undoubtedly its successor, The English Langa e 
Arts, will also be influential, but there is a differencoin the T EA 
This volume must be read (1) not as a complete work, but aa ee 
tion of prologue and first act that is one fifth of the whole, (i O° oT 
cussion of a program with an unusually broad scope, pre-sc h these Con 
graduate school, and (3) as a product of group thinking. witt ee 
Siderations kept in mind, the book rewards the reader in giving AT ay 
Sight into a highly significant area in education. It is to be hoped thai 
the other four volumes will follow speedily. 


Ellen Frogner 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
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urdock, J.H., The Teaching of Mathematics in Post-Primar: Schools 


(Wellington, N. Z.: New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 
1950), pp. 183, 12s 6d. 


> 
meaningful understanding of concepts be developed, and that Practical 


values of the Subject be emphasized throughout all teaching of the sub- 
ject. As the author points out in his preface, the book “seeks to explain 
the new conception of secondary school mathematics and to point out the 


changes in form and method of presentation rendered necessary by the 
new outlook, ” 
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lenges the teachers of these Children to 
= find it;” he encourages them to disrega: 
cessary, and present a Series of mathe 
ful in life situations, Correlations bet 


ment. These are the School Certificate standard 
Standard, and the Scholarship standard. 

examinations are taken in order to quali 
thor’s opinion that 40 percent of the child 
level of the School Certificate standard, 

the University Entrance standard, and fiv 
Ship recognition, Pupils intending to enr 
aged to remain two or possibly three years in the sixth fo: 


SS 
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which in general is in accord with present-day thinking among American 
educators. ae s 


. Harry C. Johnson 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


` Stone, Calvin P,, Editor, Annual Review of Psychology, Vol, 3 (Stan- 


ford, California: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1952), pp. 462, $6. 00. 


The 1952 edition of Annual Review of Psychology is the third in a 
Series which first appeared in 1950. It fills a definite need for educa- 
tors in that it brings together in a single volume a compilation, evalua- 
tion, and interpretation of the leading psychological literature in seven- 
teen areas. Each section is written by recognized authorities in the area 
being summarized. 

P Of greatest immediate interest to professional educators are the sec- 
tions on educational psychology, child psychology, individual differences, 
and counseling. 

The section on educational psychology is summarized by J. K. G. Elm- 
Bren of the University of Gothenburg, Sweden, one of three European con- 
tributors. After pointing out that experimental learning psychologists 
have almost completely neglected the study of children’s learning in the 
school situation, he reviews the literature under the headings of child 
Study and the educational program, intelligence and aptitude testing, and 
achievement testing and school learning. g 

In their section on child psychology, Vincent and Helen Nowlis, of the 

tate University of Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, observe from 
the literature that “most research in child psychology is distinguished 

y lack of reference to systematic theory.” This is the most critical 
review in the volume. a 

Improved research technique in studying individual differences is re- 
ported by L.D, Humphreys of Stanford University. Investigators are ap- 
parently defining their problems in a fashion that will lead to clear-cut 
experimental answers. The ambiguities of the nature-nuture controversy 


are being increasi ided. ; 
Counseling, fee an peel are reviewed by W.G. Gilbert of 
the University of Illinois Student Counseling Center. Gilbert considers 
the integration of varying points of view as a significant feature of the, 
Counseling literature produced within the last year. He sees a rather i 
large gap existing in the general problem of relating diagnosis to a % 
seling therapy. Pepinsky’s 1948 study on diagnostic categories in Cnt 
cal counseling continues to be the only significant study in this area. k 
Other sections of interest to educators include reviews of the experi 
mental literature in vision, hearing, somathesis and chemical senses as 
cule tions on personality, social, industrial, and comparative psy 
A section on motivation by O. H. Mowre 
appears for the first time in this edition an 


r of the University of Illinois 
d a useful section on statisti- 
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cal theory and research design follows the precedent established in the 
1951 edition. 

This volume can assist educators in keeping informed on recent re- 
search in related psychological areas. These are areas in which they 
can ill afford to be uninformed. 


Lawrence P. Blum 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee Extension) 


Brief Commentaries 


Casey, Robert S., and James W. Perry, Editors, Punched Cards: Their 
Applications to Science and Industry (New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 1901), pp. viii + 506, $10. 00. 


In this book is a collection of punched card systems and techniques 
such as the writer has not seen previously in one single volume. Treat- 
ed are ‘‘Keysort, ” “‘E-Z Sort, ” Pathfinders, «‘Flexisort, ’’ ‘‘Findex, ” 
IBM, Remington Rand, and ‘‘Filmsort. ” In addition the ‘‘Univac’’ sys- 
tem is mentioned. This system is not a punched card system but rather 
uses a magnetic tape. 

Over 30 individuals have contributed to this work. Though emphasis 
is placed upon use by scientists, engineers, librarians, and industry, 
the educational research worker and administrator particularly in the 
field of higher education can profit by knowledge of the techniques in 
handling large quantities of data. 

No previous knowledge of punched cards is assumed. 


L.J.L. 


Deese, James, The Psychology of Learning (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952), pp. iv + 398, $5. 50. 


It is assumed that the student using this textbook has had an introduc- 
tory course in psychology. Chapters are: reinforcement and learning, 
the nature of,extinction, stimuli in learning and the process of discrimi- 
nation, motivation and learning, negative reinforcement and punishment, 
serial learning and the chaining of responses, factors affecting rate of 
complex learning, retention, forgetting, transfer of training, efficiency 
in human learning, thinking and problem solving, learning and the nature 
of the learner, emotion and conflict, physiological problems in learning, 
and current theoretical problems. 


L.J.L. 


x 
3 
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Displaced Persons Commission, The D P Story (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952), pp. xi+ 376, $1. 00. 


This is the final report of the United States Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. It is a report of what has been done in the resettlement of over 
400, 000 immigrants into the United States and its territories and posses- 
sions and what lies ahead relative to additional displaced persons in the 

Y interest of world peace. Educators cannot disregard the problems in- 
volved, for in recent years our youth have come to be, of necessity, 
more ‘‘world’’ conscious. 


L.J.L. 


New York: Prentice~’ 


Freund, John E., Modern Elementary Statistics ( 


Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. x + 418, $5.90. 


tic and some high school or college alge- 
bra are assumed necessary aS background for a course using this text- 
book; thus many theorems are equations are stated without proof. Exer- 
pubs or problems are selected from the various natural and social sci- 
nces, 
y The book is divided into four sections: descriptive statistics, proba- 
bility and sampling, prediction and correlation, and special topics. In- 
cluded are chapters or sections on multiple, partial, and nonlinear cor- 
relation; time series; analysis of variance; tests of randomness; and con- 


fidence intervals. 


\ i Only a knowledge of arithmei 


L.J. L. 


Grambs, Jean D., and William J. Iverson, Modern Methods in Secondary 
oe (New York: Wm. Sloane Associates, 1952), pp. xiv + 562, 
u 75. 


o offer to the secondary teacher the best think- 
i in light of what the past decade has produced 
in curriculum organization and methodology. The following topics are 
treated in a well documented exposition: recognizing student differences; 
curriculum of the high school; developing democratic behavior in the class- 
room; the unit and lesson plan; providing materials for learning; learning 
activities—community resources; discussion, sociodrama, and related 
techniques; group techniques in the classroom; securing more permanent 
learning; classroom management; slow and fast learners; communications 
skills, discipline; testing and evaluation, grading and reporting student 

w progress; counseling and guidance; and the teacher in the school and the 

] community. 


~ This book is an attempt t 
ing about teaching practices 


=o ~~ 


J.S. 
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f Publications, 
ild, Arthur T., In Search of Self (New York Bureau o: 
T tines College, Columbia University, 1952), pp. xii + 145, $2.75. 


is the role of the school in promoting self-understanding ? Jer- 
an pointed out by Stephen M. Corey in the foreword, “‘believes that 
the child has more capacity for understanding himself than we educators 

. . have ever realized. ’’ Only through understanding himself can the 

teacher aid the pupil in self-understanding. Written compositions of 
youngsters were analyzed, individual and group interviews were held, 
and contrasts were made between what the children said about themselves 
and what the teachers thought they would say. 


L. J. L. 


Macomber, Mpreenian Glenn, Teaching in the Modern Secondary School 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1952), pp. xi + 348, $4.25. 


Macomber had the inexperienced rather than the experienced teacher 
in mind in writing this text. He includes unit planning, class organiza- 
tion, guidance, democratic practice, and curriculum. The high-light 


of the book is the numerous examples and guides helpful to the begin- 
ning teacher. 


L.J.L. 


Modley, Rudolf, and Dyno Lowenstein, 


Pictographs and Graphs (New 
York: Harper and Bros. re 


1952), pp. 186, $4.00. 


Visualized information is faster, more direct, more dramatic, and 
easier to remember. This is a book on how to develop and present pic- 
torial illustrations for 


simple and rapid understanding of facts and why. 
There are over 120 figures and plates. 


L.J.L. 


i9piley, Marjorie B., Intergroup Education and the American College 
(New York: Bureau of Publica’ 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952), pp. x + 212, $4.25. 


The author analyzes data on existing conceptions 
policies in intergroup education in selected liberal arts colleges. She 
analyzes and evaluates approaches to better relations between peoples 
of different races, nations, and religions through intergroup education 
as a part of general education. 


» practices, and 


L.J.L. 


$- 
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Waugh, Albert E., Statistical Tables and Problems (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952), pp. xiv + 242, $3.00. 


p This third edition of Waugh’s book differs from the first edition mainly 
in the addition of new material, both tables and problems. Several tables 
have been recomputed. The book is not meant as a text but rather as a 
handbook to supplement a text for an elementary statistics course or as a 
reference for the experienced statistician. 

In addition to the tables common to many statistical textbooks, there 
are less common tables presented, such as areas and ordinates of skew- 
ed curves, tables of chi-square, a short table of random sampling num- 
bers, tables of the Poisson function, and à table of chances of differing 
from the mean by given numbers of standard deviations. 


L.J. L. 


Books Received Recently* 
Bowers, Henry, Research in the Training of Teachers (Toronto, Ontario: 
o. of Canada, 1952), pp. vii 


J.M. Dent and Sons and The Macmillan C 
+167, $1.90. 


Cattell, Raymond B., Factor Analysis 


1952), pp. xiii + 462, $6.00. 


(New York: Harper and Bros. , 


Conant, James Bryant, Education and Liberty (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953), pp. Xii + 168, $3.00. 


Falvey, Frances E., Student Participation in College Administration 
(ew York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1952), 
PP. xi + 206, $4. 00. 

Griffiths, witli i i as Perceived and 

, William, Behavior Difficulties of Children y : 

Jud ed b; Parents Teachers, and Children Themselves a 

lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952), pp. XH + 116, $3. 00. 


Totan, A.M., Measurement in Education: An Introduction 
cGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953), pp. xi + 533, $5.29-0 


Miel, Alice in Learning (New 
Yi and a i B ive Procedures in 
ssociates, Cooperati eeri 7982), pp. X+ 


ork: B PRA = 
512, se of Publications, Columbia U 


(New York: 
9 


* Lists . 
Listing of books here does not preclude subsequent review. 


wee 3. 


Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P, Blum, Student Personnel Service, University of Wisconsin Extension 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Educational effectiveness of television studied at Fordham University. 
In a study conducted in cooperation with the U.S. Navy Special seru 
Center, partial answers have been supplied to questions which are bee 
asked concerning education by television. Some of the answers are a 
follows: drama by itself was found to be not very effective; the pein 
ching method seemed to be narrative combined with drama or <_—* 
that explained and amplified what the narrator was talking about. a 
amount of learning was found to be directly related to explicitness o: 
treatment. : S 
The difference between good and poor teaching shows up in the S 
vision scripts, yet it is not always apparent to television professional ’ 
who are accustomed to think in terms of entertainment rather than in J 
struction. If training by television is to be effective, a PEENI SAUE iy 
tional specialist must be added to the team of writer and producer, 
job will be to work with the men who write and produce the television ™ 
programs and help them get the lessons across to the television trainees. 
Further experimentation is recommended in line with the conclusion 
that television is an excellent training medium which can easily be wee 
better than good classroom instruction of the kind given today. eee # 
ed questions include: What kinds of subject matter can be taught by te a 
vision? In what training programs and at what levels of training can te 
levision be used most economically and advantageously? What are the 
qualities of a good television instructor? How can good television in- 
Structors be found and developed? What production techniques are best 
for educational television? What instructional treatment is best for the 
different kinds of subject matter encountered in educational television? 
The report of the experiment, PB 104414, Training by Television, 
24-page mimeograph, is available at 75¢ each from the Office of Tech- 
nical Service, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


A survey of guidance problems and practices is being conducted in 7 
the elementary schools in Maryland. A survey of a representative num 
ber of tie elementary s: hool teachers of the state is being made in order 
to determine the incidence of guidance problems encountered, the quali- 


fications of teachers and teacher-counselors to cope with such problems 
and the tools, techniqu 


cific recommendations 
schools of Maryland wi 
of Education of Maryla 


concerning guidance services in the elementary 
ll result from the study. The State Department 
nd is cooperating in the survey. 


American Heart As; 


of $1,000. The Howa. 


sociation announces rules for first annual award z 
rd W. Blakeslee Award of the American Heart AS 


es and procedures most frequently employed. Spe- 
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ee has been set in the amount of $1,000, it has been announced by 
io o of the Awards Committee. The award has been established 
GAY Era the best standards of scientific reporting, and will be given 
toa: to the individual whose creative efforts have contributed most 
PA ee uals understanding of the cardiovascular diseases in any medium 
ation—includi i i Gi 
EE OPSA including newspapers, magazines, books, radio, te 
hage blanks and further information may be obtained from the Chair- 
Heast AEREA Committee, Howard W. Blakeslee Award, American 
ssociation, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York. 


rea asrocard publications available in physical education, physiology, 
by the pon, and allied areas. Springfield College has been authorized 
e a en Microcard Committee to publish microcards in physical 
project E physiology of exercise, recreation, and allied areas, This 
involved. conducted on a non-profit basis as a service to the professions 
Ghat eee for the project has been given by the 
deen the American Association for Health, Physi 
on, 
Perey microcard emphasis has been place 
now out S, particularly doctoral dissertations, 
been la. of print. The selection of specific titles 
tension toe by ballot of members of the Researc 
Furth leaders in the field. 
Directo er information can be secure 
r of Graduate Studies, Springfield College, 


National Research 
cal Education and 


d upon unpublished research 
and upon important books 
for microcarding has 

h Council and other pro- 


d from Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ternationale de Psychotechnique, 
The Congress will take place from 
It is to be held under the aus- 
tutes: Institut de Psycho- 
toire de Psychologie Appliquee de 


Socati S 
Ocation Professionnelle des Psychotechniciens Diplomes. 
sion are as follows: (1) The 


een general subjects proposed for discus l 
Pr ental method—fundamental to the progress of applied psychology; 
io eparing the adolescent for manhood—review of the,problems of eca- 
tional psychology and vocational training; (3) Clinical psychology—the 
ily and to social life in general— 


m - 
ental hygiene; (4) Assessment of aptitudes and abilities, the present 
ational and vocational guidance and 


cal factor 
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in industry—the contribution of applied psychology to the prevention of 
accidents in industry and on the roads. 


Evaluation of Guidance Services in Negro Colleges. On the basis of 
questionnaire returns from 30 Negro colleges and universities through- 
out the nation, a 31-page report entitled An Evaluation of Guidance Ser- 
vices in Negro Institutions of Higher Learning has been prepared by John 
H. Camper, Chairman, Research Committee of the National Association 
of Personnel Deans and Advisors to Men in Negro Institutions. The re- 
port covers the following areas: maintenance and use of student’s re- 
cords, health services, occupational information services, placement 
services, testing services and follow-up services. Although there are 
weaknesses in some of the areas of guidance, there is a trend towards 
increasing the quantity and quality of these guidance services. Detailed 

3 data gathered from the questionnaire survey are included in the report. 


Relation between Allport-Vernon Study of Values and Kuder Scores. 
A study by Julian C. Stanley, Jr. and Robert S. Waldrop makes a com- . 
parative and exploratory analysis of relationships between the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values and the Kuder Preference Record. A comparison 
of the results obtained from students at Peabody and Vanderbilt indicates 
that sex differences are clearer than institutional differences in a limited 


number of subjects. The authors cite the need for a well-designed study 
involving the Strong, Kuder, and Study of Values. 


Prediction of academic success at the University of Kentucky. The 
Kentucky Classification Battery, a 90-minute examination of General 
Ability, English and Mathematics, has proved to be a valuable instru- 
ment for predicting academic success at the University of Kentucky. d 
Correlations between total scores on the battery and one-year grade- 
point standing fro the 1950-51 school term were as follows: College of 
Education (N of 32), .73; Arts and Sciences (238 male students), . 59; 
College of Commerce (N of 96), . 52; College of Engineering (N of 137), 
. 46. The correlations for the Colleges of Commerce and Education have 
been corrected for restriction of range. 
In the College of Law, total scores of the Kentucky Classification Bat- 
tery correlated .53 with final grade-point standing for a class of 69 stu- 
dents; in combination with pre-Law standing, the multiple R was . 65; the 
use of scores on the Stoddard-Ferson Law Aptitude Test did not further 


increase the correlation. In the College of Pharmacy, a combination of 
K.C.B. total scores and pre-Pharmacy grade-point Standing gave a mul- 
tiple R of . 62 with final gr 


ade-point standing. Use of scores from the 
United States Employment Service General 


Aptitude Test Battery did not 
increase the predictive efficiency. 


Formation of a new evaluation and advisory service for school and 
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plege test users has been announced by Educational Testing Service of 
‘sean a on, New Jersey. Dr. Paul Diederich, a member of the ETS Re- 
a eae will become director of the new unit. Dr. Diederich, for- 
ES REE Professor of English at the University of Chicago, was 
acer 5 to 1941 a member of the evaluation staff of the 8-year study 
‘Ommission on the Relation of School and College. 
we or requests for information on testing, the use of tests, or 
Sank: topics may be addressed to the Director, Evaluation and Advisory 
will ie 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. A similar service 
inaugurated at the same time in the area served by the Los 


pis epen Office of Educational Testing Service. Western schools and col- 
eges should address their inquiries to the Director, Evaluation and Ad- 


Weary Service, Educational Testing Service, 
ngeles, California. 


4641 Hollywood Blvd. , Los 


D Fourth Annual Conference on Educational Research held in Californie. 
we John A.R. Wilson, Department of Education, Santa Barbara College, 
kani that approximately 175 California educators attended the Fourth 
nnual State Conference on Educational Research held November Tth and 
S in the Leamington Hotel, Oakland, California. The theme of the con- 
erence this year was «Improving our Schools: Challenges to Research. ” 
Ts conference was sponsored by the State Advisory Council on Educa- 
onal Research and the California Teac 
aon Conference was organized around í à 
by hanging Objectives and Their Implications for Research, followed 
Gon Friendly Criticism of Educational Research, ”” which led up to sec- 
cul S which reviewed recent research that had already taken place and 
minated in ‘Challenges for the Future. ” 


The sections reported research on the following topics: 


hers Association. 
a program that started with 


1. Studies in Public Opinion and Attitude Formation Towards 


the Schools; Chairman, Henry I. Weitzel, Pasadena City 
Schools. This group studied several methods of changing 


the cli 2 aluation of most of the 
imate of opinion. The ev; the bond issue 


studies was the practical one of whether e 
or rate increase was passed by the districts after various 
2 techniques were used to change the situation. 
` ee on the Curriculum; Chairman, Josep 
an Francisco State College. 7 ay. 
3. Research on Teaching Techniques and Teachiny peek 
Sie Chairman, Alfred C. Jensen, San Francisco sta! e 
ollege. , 
4- Work Secti i ‘onal Test Norms in which 
ction on Developing Regional Te 
a general testing ote throughout the state waS planned 
with the test scores to be turned in to the committee in 
ome develop state-wide norms; Chairman, Merle 
ott, Oakland City Schools. : 
ğü Cooperative cuts on the Gifted Child; Chairman, 
illie L. Bowman, San Francisco City Schools. 


h Axelrod, 
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6. Research on School Holding Power; Chairman, Morris 
Williams, San Francisco City Schools. This group review- 
ed five studies covering Southern California, San Francis- 
co, Stockton, San Diego, and a Canada-wide study. 

7. Planning Longitudinal Records and Pupil Growth Studies; 
Chairman, Faith Smitter, Santa Barbara County Schools. 


In general, the consultants of the section committees reported recent 
research studies with which they were familiar. The section as a whole 
Participated in discussion and evaluation of the studies as they were re- 
Ported. The Fifth Annual State Conference on Educational Research will 
be held in Santa Barbara in the fall of 1953. 


Study of Financing Research Projects in Student Personnel is being 
conducted by W, A. Mann of Michigan State College. A set of detailed 
budget sheets have been prepared calling for reports on budgeting sources, 
personnel and facilities used in current research projects. The study is 
made possible by the cooperation of several participants in the Confer- 
ence of Administrators of College and University Counseling Centers, 
held annually since 1950 and this year at Michigan State College. 


Study of the facilities, methods, and scope of the adult education program 
of the Extension Division, He is the first recipient of the “‘internship’’ 
grant at Wisconsin. 


Fellowships for educational research at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Twenty years ago the Bureau of Educational Re- 
Search set up a plan to promote educational research which involved ten 
research fellows, These persons were to be directed by the Bureau of 
Educational Research and to give half or more time to research, There 
are now five such fellows, each paid a liberal stipend, who are engaged 
in carefully selected educational research projects. This type of pro- 
vision, which provides time for educational research, has been found 
necessary if such work is to be done thoroughly and accurately. 

x es 


Study of attitudes. During the year 1950-51, Dr. A.R. Mead, for- 
merly of the University of Florida and now of Athens College, Athens, 


Alabama, has developed a procedure to study the growth of attitudes. 

It consisted essentially of a series of carefully planned interviews with 

a person who has previously expressed a willingness to share in the pro- 
ject. The interview was designed to elicit information about the changes 
in the person’s attitude under consideration, Using this procedure and 

a disc recorder, Dr. Mead made two interview studies. One dealt with 


ee 
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attitudes of ‘“concern for the unfortunate” involving a teacher of many 

tien S experience and the other concerned attitudes toward the Negro 

ii ce. This involved a 35 year old man who was born and continued to 
ive in a southern state. Both of these records show the changes from 

Period to period and also some of the factors which cause these changes. 


pian eteational research groups in California. The state of California is 
blanketed with organizations designed to meet the problem of stimulating, 
interpreting and disseminating educational research. While many cities 
and counties have research departments, three large organizations work- 
ing toward these objectives are: 
1. The California Educational Research Association, Northern 
Section. 
2. The California Educational Researc 
tion, Southern Section. 
3. The State Advisory Counci 
The California Educational Research 
meets once a year in the spring. The place of meeting is on the campus 
Of one of the universities or colleges located in the northern half of the 
state. A different campus is selected for each annual meeting. The 
Association is controlled by professional school men from all levels of 
education to inform one another of work in educational research, Gradu- 
ate students from the universities are frequently invited to report upon 
their research, While the Association sponsors no publication, research 
Papers are usually briefed for distribution. This Association has been in 


existence for over twenty-five years. ; 
nr the southern part of California, The California Educational Research 
t Guidance Association serves to bring together those interested in all 
pace of research. However, aS the name implies, considerable empha- 
tha is given to guidance. Three meetings a year are held in Los Angeles, 
ti ough one of these may be a joint meeting with a state guidance associa- 
cae The Secretary of the Association does an excellent job of summa- 
ne the material presented at each meeting and mailing this summary 
© the membership. Like its counterpart in Northern California, this 
Organization does not have its own publishing organ; nE 
e thi sah i ide in its influence 

third group which is statewide in ae ore 

California Tea- 


Council is as independent in its opeřa- 
hich serve to focus attention upon edu- 
ce is held for reviewing research 
ng the vital problem 


h and Guidance Associa- 


1 on Educational Research. 
Association, Northern Section, 


oad aal research, As annual conferen! 
or bringi inter 
of eancaton” ng together those 1! 

At all of th individual, group, and institu- 

i ese s, reports on indi , group, 

tional research e are peas The California Journal of Educational 
Research published by the State Advisory Council on Education Research 
Serves all other associations and is a strong influence for promoting sci- 


entific study of our educational problems. 


Research Abstracts and Bibliographies |. 


T. A. Lamke, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Beach, Fred F. Selected References on the State Department of Educa- 


tion. U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 345, 1952 (Washington, D. C. : ‘ 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1952), 18 pp., n. p. 

A comprehensive annotated bibliography on the origins, structure, 
functioning, financing, and personnel of state departments of education. | 
Cites something over one hundred references, most of which should be 
found in any education library. 


_ Birkmaier, Emma Marie, Editor. Illustrative Learning Experiences. 
The Modern School Practices Series, Number Two (Minneapolis, Minn. : 
. University of Minnesota Press, 1952), 108 pp., n. p. 
Twelve typical teaching units used in the University of Minnesota labo- 


ratory high school. The units are given in some detail and were prepared y 
by instructors in the 


, materials are presented for units in lit- 
erature, social studies, chemist: 


journalism. 


Buffalo Public Schools in the Mid-Twentieth Century (Albany, N.Y.: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1951), 398 pp. 7 ND; 

A careful, objective, survey of the present status of public education in i 
a large urban industrial community. Surveys of this kind generally probe 
three points: what is being done, what the needs are, and what changes 
are required in the current program so that it will better meet the needs. 
This study is distinguished by its thoroughness and by the concreteness 
of its recommendations. One of the significant general conclusions might 
serve as an indictment of public education in many communities: ‘‘The 
chief need in Buffalo is for a revival of the faith in the public schools, for | 
the active participation of all groups in improving their service, ” 


o 9 


Conference of Factorial Studies of Aptitude and Personality Measures 
(Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, April, 1952), 33 pp., 
n. p. 

A report of the proceedings at a three-day meeting of some of the lead- 
ing exponents of factor analysis. The conference was called to explore 
the possibilities of coordinating factorial research work. The report 
will be of interest to workers in the area. 


ae. 


eas 
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c r 
Breen Stuart A, Maturation Units and How to Use Them (9110 
To ve., Detroit, Michigan: the author, 1950), 180 pp., n. p. 
ane Courtis presents in more detail than has previously been 
zation a his conception of a ‘‘new and revolutionary” organi- 
stlouces eee which, it is hoped, will assist in making the biological 
| Cokes A ere including education) as exact as the physical sciences. Dr. 
ot caretul ates that the ideas are ‘‘the culmination of more than forty years 
e annii research and study.’ Words used by Winston Churchill might x 
pplied to Courtis: in a long and fruitful career, he has ‘‘not always 


been wrong. ”’ 
Pe ee rnp ee the theories are somewhat complex, and the occasionally 
consid c: and unusual style may tend to discourage some investigators from 
Rene the material on its own merits. 
meñ ene, Courtis reminds us that many growing things, whether cells, 
apply a nar puat, have similar patterns of development. He attempts to 
Rees able methods for discovering the stage of growth attained by the 
With t under examination and for predicting future growth. 
ith the technique he develops very concretely, educational experiments 


might proceed thus: 


f subjects growing under given con- 
ong enough period to secure for 
of growth. 


& “1. Measure a large group o: 
trolled conditions for a L 


T each individual an equation 
2. Makea scatter diagram of status at the beginning of the 


period and the rate of growth during the period, matching 
ij the subjects in pairs to be equal in both criteria. 
3. Make two equal groups by selecting pairs of individuals 
equal in terms of the two criteria, putting one individual 
P of each pair in each group. 
4. Then let both groups grow under the given conditions for 


a period sufficiently long to produce easily measured 
in advance what this growth 


growth increments, predicting i 
F will be. If predicted and actual growths are equal for both 
7 groups, the two groups are proved equal. 
act on one group keeping 


“5. Allow the experimental factor to 
predicting the growth of the con- 


all factors controlled, and 
< trol group, as a test of adequacy of the control. 
‘6. If the result of Step 5 is satisfactory, find the difference 
pand the 


between the rate of growth of the control grou 
j rate of growth of the experimental group. This difference 
l is the measure of the effect of the experimental factor, 
and may be compared with the rate of growth of the con- 
trol group taken as unity, both being expressed in iso- 


| 
| chrons. ” 
| 


Penn State Review of Educational Research. 
tate College, Pa.: Division of Educa- 
on, School of Education, Pennsyl- 


mee Hugh M., Editor. 
torai 1952, Vol. II, No. Two (S 
Research, Department of Educati 
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vania State College, 1952), 63 pp., n. p. 

Contains a number of papers Selected because of their interest to the 
classroom teacher. The papers stress research and its application to 
_ educational problems. 


Debiesse, Jean. Compulsory Education in France (Paris: UNESCO; ob- 
tainable from the Columbia University Press, New York, 1951), 149 pp., 
n. p. 

A useful summary of the historical development, legal background, 
and present status of primary (pupils aged 6 to 14) education in France. 
Contains a selected bibliography of 46 items. 


Earned Degrces Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1950-51. 
U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 333, 1952 (Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1952), 121 pp., 60¢. 

The fourth in a series of annual reports listing earned degrees confer- 
red by colleges and universities in the U.S. Tabulations are given by in- 
stitution, level of degree, sex of recipient, and by field. 


Fund for Adult Education, Ford Foundation. 

After trial in 1951-52 by from fifty to sixty adult discussion groups in 
various parts of the country, the special materials developed for the pro- 
gram have been released and are available from the Experimental Discus- 
sion Project, Fund for Adult Education, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. , Chicago 
4, Ill. While designed to aid in the organization and conduct of adult lei- 
sure time discussion groups, the materials would also seem to be parti- 
cularly useful and stimulating for high school and college classes, Ma- 
terials for two topics are available: ‘‘Great Men and Great Issues in Our 
American Heritage, ’’ and ‘‘World Affairs are Your Affairs.’ Each set 
of materials consists of a series of essays prepared by specialists, a 
guide to appropriate films for each session, a leader’s guide, and a dis- 
cussion manual. A sample set may be obtained on your letterhead from 
Mr. Glen Burch, The Fund for Adult Education, 914 E. Green St. , Pasa- 
dena 1, California. 


(G o 


Garber, Lee O. The Yearbook of School Law, 1952 (3812 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: the author, 1952), 105 pp., $2.25. 

This third volume of the second series reviews important decisions 
of higher courts in December, 1950-November, 1951, which will be of 
interest to educators. An appendix treats in some detail the legal as- 
pects of racial segregation in public schools. 


È % 
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3 F B- 
Gregg, Russell T., and Raymond E. Schultz. Personal Expenditures for 
High School Education (Madison, Wis.: School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, 1951), 48 pp., n. p. 7 
An extensive sampling study of the direct and indirect expenditures 
made by Wisconsin pupils because of their high school attendance. Find- 
ings indicated that mean total pupil expenditures in four-year high schools 
in Wisconsin ranged from $69.70 to $197.60 per school year, depending 
Chiefly on the socio-economic status of the community. Data are supplied 
On items for which money is spent; how expenditures are related to paren- 
tal Occupations, family income, grade in school, sex of pupil, place of 
residence, number of pupils in family, size and location of school, pupil 
dropout rates, and certain policies and practices of the schools. 


Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography (Paris: UNESCO; 
potainable from the Columbia University Press, New York, 1951), 103° 
P., 75¢. 
One outcome of a UNESCO conference attended by experts in geography 
teaching from 23 nations, this booklet suggests ways in which the study of 


geography can ‘assist attitudes of international goodwill to arise naturally 
ses of sources in 


ìn the minds of children, ” An appendix contains addres, e c 
9 countries from which geographical pictures or other visual aids may 
be obtained, A selected bibliography of 120 titles in English and French 

is included, 


A Community Youth Development 
Monographs, Number 75, June, 


pras aurst, Robert J., and athera A 
- Supplementary Educationa. 
kang (Chicago, TIL Cn University of Chicago Press, 1952), 59 pp., $1. 50. 
The first in what is to be a series of reports on an experimental pro- 
Eram designed to make use of the best and soundest knowledge in the area 
Of child development. A representative community of some 42, 000 popu- 
lation was selected, and with the aid of funds from the C. A. Moorman 
Oundation, a long-term plan of community action was developed to (1) 
AScover early the children who can profit most from special help, (2) 
develop a corps of local community residents to help these children, at 
no extra cost to the community, and (3) provide for expert consultation, 
direction, and evaluation of the project. The monograph summarizes 
recent findings in the field of child development as well-as reporting or 
he first six months of the program. 


Johnson i t of the Central State Agency for Pub- 
Pe camper Develope 1949. University of New Mexico Publi- 


lic Education i n £ 
cat Ucation in California, 1849-1 aeaeo Be 


sity in Education, Number Four (Albuquerque, 
ress, 1952), 139 pp., $1.50. £ 
An historical nee of the origin, growth, and development, since 1849, 
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of California’s State Department of Education. 


itt, Eleanor, and Henry Harap. Trends in Production of Teaching 
des (Nashville, Tenn.: Division of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1952), 31 pp., 50¢. 


A critical study of 543 curriculum guides produced in 1948-50. Reports 


trends in general objectives as well as analyzing the material by subject- 
matter areas. 


Musselman, Vernon A. , and others. Improving the High School Program 
through Unit Teaching. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 
XXIV, Number 4, June, 1952 (Lexington, Ky.: College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, 1952), 80 pp. , 50¢. < 
Contains carefully-worked out sample lesson plans for units in high 
school science, mathematics, literature, sociology, and business. Each 


unit includes a bibliography, a list of audio-visual aids, and a list of free 
or inexpensive learning materials. 


Newell, Clarence A. Handbook for the Development of Internship Pro- 
grams in Educational Administration (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952), 55 pp., $1. 00. 

Discusses the case for internships in educational administration and 
suggests methods of starting such programs. Contains a summary of the 


history and development of programs of this kind in seventeen institutions, 
and suggests areas of needed research. 


A Procedure for Evaluating a Local Program of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1952), 64 pp., n.p. 

A detailed plan for determining (1) whether a local program of voca- 
tional trade and industrial education meets community needs and (2) to 
what extent the program provides for the preparation and training of in- 
dustrial workers, and for needed services to industrial workers and man- 
agement. A^ is pointed out in the bulletin, the evaluation was designed 


to be analytic; it does not pretend to measure, along a scale, the effective” 
ness of a given program. 


Smith, Mary Elizabeth Reichert. Patterns of Interpersonal Preferences 

in a Nursing School Class. Studies in Sociology, Abstract Series, Vol. Y 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1952), 22 PP-» 
25¢. 


1 oe 
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ae Study of a class in a nursing school as a social group. Sociograms 

at at intervals over an approximately two-year period indicate the 

at the in Social structure in this group which ranged from 85 students 
eginning of the study to 54 at the end. 


Sum: i i i 
summary of Statistics on Selective Service College Qualification Test of 
Nay 26 1951, June 16, 1951, June 30, 1951, July 12, 1951 (Princeton, 
T : Educational Testing Service, 1952), T1pp., n. p. 
f particular interest are the statistical analyses by regions of the U. S., 


by academic major, and by academic classification. 


eee, Arthur E., Editor. Education in a Period of National Prepared- 

XVE a onenean Council on Education Studies, Series I, Number 53, Vol. 

1953 pril, 1952 (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
2), 144 pp., $1.50. 

nde of the 16th educational conference, November 1-2, 1951, held 

Coun the auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and the American 

me cil on Education. Contains miscellaneous papers delivered at the 
eting, 


on: I. Sex and Grade Differences 
Peers, Il. The Diagnosis of Social 
General and Applied, Number 
Psychological Association, 1952), 


ipadenham, Read D. Studies in Reputati 

Adju: ol Children’s Evaluations of Their 

3ga ment, Psychological Monographs, 
8p 1952 (Washington, D.C.: American 

PP., $1. 50. 

soerg eon of the “guess who” type of test as a means of studying 

age al aspects of personality development in children of elementary school 

_“8e. Contains a 13 item bibliography. 


i S 


Ulich, Robert. Religious Perspectives of College Teaching (New Haven, 
ae Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, n. d.), 32 pp., 


‘A discussion of the religious perspective in the ideaJs and motivatien 
tees ina special sense, ” this 


of di 
| ea, treats the general background of the problem, and the responsibility 
iS area of those who prepare teachers. 


¥ocational Education in the’New York City Schools (New York: Board of 
7 aoon, 1951), Parts I and II, 445 pp., n- P- i 
iy comprehensive study under the direction of J. Cayce Morrison and 


395 
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John J. Seidel, of vocational training classes in the New York City public 
high schools to determine whether: (1) the division of time among vocational 
subjects should be changed; (2) the vocational subjects are introduced and 
taught at the level at which they can be most effectively learned; (3) the 
employability of vocational school graduates compares favorably with that 
of academic graduates; and (4) the present cost of the program is essen 
tial. Interesting both from the standpoint of content and methods employed, 
the study concludes with nineteen specific recommendations. 


Warburton, Amber Arthun. Guidance in a Rural Community (Washington, 
D.C.: Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 1952), 156 pp., n. p. 

Faced with typical rural school problems such as high turnover of tea- 
chers, irregular attendance, and early school-leaving age, the South Caro- 
lina State Department of Education,called on the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth for help in setting up a rural youth guidance project which 
would serve as a pilot program for the state. This report details the 


a used and results obtained by professional and community 
action. 


We Look at Curriculum Growth in New Jersey’s.High Schools, 1952 Year- 
book (Trenton, N. J.: Secondary School Teachers’ Association, 1952), 
96 pp., $1.00. 

Summarizing the curriculum changes encouraged by the State Secondary 
School Teachers’ Association since 1935, the present yearbook examines 
current practices and trends as well as detailing experiences which point 
the way to effective curriculum building. Contains a 50 item bibliography. 


INSTITUTIONS AWARDING GRADUATE DEGREES IN EDUCATION FROM 
WHICH THESES ABSTRACTS ARE AVAILABLE! 


ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES faced by workers in education is a lack 
of information about the research their colleagues are doing, or have just 
completed. _ While professional journals do much to disseminate research 
findings, other important and basic sources of information about recently 
completed research are published lists of thesis abstracts. 

The following institutions awarding graduate degrees in the area of 
education report theses abstracts available. The list is based on entries 
in the Cumulative Book Index and the Education Index since 1943, supple- 


l. The list was obteined as a secondary outcome of a research 
project engaged in jointly by T, A. Lamke and Herbert M. 
Silvey, Iowa State Teachers College. 


, 
j 
| 


Bs 


~z 
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mented and verified by an 89% return from a postcard questionnaire add- 
ressed to all institutions in the United States awarding graduate degrees 
in the field of education in 1950-51 (as indicated by U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Circular No. 333). 

The most usual form for the abstracts is an institutional publication 
devoted entirely to them. Such a publication appears periodically, often 
at rather irregular intervals, and often covering a period of several years. 
In Some cases the abstracts are found in an educational journal or bulletin 
Which appears regularly, and carries material in addition to the abstracts. 
In a few cases the abstracts are mimeographed and produced chiefly for 
institutional circulation although they may 
stietuizies and orders for theses abstracts 
` utions concerned. Corrections and additions 

ected to the editor of this section. 


ts should be directed the the in- 
to this list should be di- 


Alabama College for Negroes, Montgomery, Alabama A 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
Alabama State Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


Claremont College, Claremont, California 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California ; 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
University of California, Berkeley, California — 
Uhh of California, Los Ee 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, California i : 
niversity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 
ale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
University of Florida, Gainsville, Florida i » 


atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia : 
mory University, Emory University, Georgia 


Bradley Universi ia, Illinois = 
Eastern Th Site E A College, Charleston, Illinois 
Minois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
novela University, Chicago, Illinois 
lorthwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 


be available to others on request. 
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Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana 


owa State College, Ames, Iowa 
tate University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


nsas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
University of Witchita, Witchita, , Kansas 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
N, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana } 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, North Adams, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


North East Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 
University of Missouri; Columbia, Missouri 

Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
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New Jersey State College, Newark, New Jersey 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


_ Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


City College of New York, New York City, New York 

Columbia University Teachers College, New York City, New York 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Fordham University, New York City, New York 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 

Hunter College, New York City, New York 

New York State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 

New York University, New York City, New York 

Queens College, Flushing Long Island, New York 

St. Bonaventure College, Bonaventure, New York 

St. Johns University, Brooklyn, New York A 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
North Carolina y 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 3 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greesboro, 


North Carolina 


Raleigh, 


University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

St. Johns College, Cleveland, Ohio À 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 


Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
z y, Eni 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 3 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 4 
pennsylvania State College, State Colleges Pena 
emple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyiva i 
University of Bo eana, Philadelphia, pēinsylvanià 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani 


Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, Rhode Island 


Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 
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University of South Carolina, Columbia, South C 


TTA ray 
th Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 


Brookings, ‘South Dakota 


n Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 
k University, Nashville, Tennessee f 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Tennessee Agriculture and Industry State College, Nashville, Tennessee 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas 
aylor University, Waco, Texas 

ishop College, Marshall, Texas 

East ieas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 
© 


Catholic University, Washington 17, D.C. 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Oxford University, Oxford, England 
University of London, London, England 
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SELF-EVALUATION? 
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| DAVID H. RUSSELL ° n 
| University of California 
Berkeley, California 


46, No. CF7 


seare E-EVALUATION Is A “Johnny come lately” in educational re- 
devoteq nd practice, In the past, teachers and evaluation experts have» 
more time to evaluating pupils’ achievement than they have gi- à 
growth. More 


ven to 
developing children’s ability to evaluate their own 
i in the learning activities 


ie cae major goal of education is 

d van pils become increasingly independent in planning, executing 

l as pa ating, necessitates a review of the evidence about self-apprai- 

evidence rt of the total evaluation program. This report examines such 
in a number of published and unpublished studies. 


i The i 
he importance of self-evaluation is suggested by a number of wri- 
actices, Hama- 


ters 
lainen Some ten years ago, in a summary of existing pr 
t to which a pupil should contribute to his 
ould enter into the 


wan “The exten 

Proces ‘uation is not clear. It is certain that he s 

Sent, ‘SS; yet how and to what extent is only 

| Russell aan In a description of theory an 

nder (28:190) suggested, “There seems lit 

| a day podion; pupils can appraise not only the,work of a period or 

ut also help in evaluating @ ‘whole unit or larger piece of work. 
t up their own aims 


aths 
(25) also believed that pupils who have se 
of changing behavior, 


Must z 

E Gee their own progress, in terms 

the e goals they have set themselves. Ina yearbook devoted to 
n of understanding, Findley and Scates 


1 
7 
y Stated surement and evaluatio 
Of learn Partly because of the 
cates toe as understanding) ar 
it is desirable to educate pupi 


fact that many of the subtler outcomes 
e difficult of appraisal and partly 
ls away from a goal of simply 
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striving to please the teachers, it is important, certainly, by the mid- , 
dle of the elementary grades to begin the development of self-appraisal. 
(9:62-63) Grim was somewhat more specific when he said, ‘‘The pu~ 
pil should share in every step in evaluation, just as he shares in the 
planning and carrying out of all phases of learning through problem 
solving both in and outside the classroom. ” (11:438). Other writers 
have also stressed the importance of self-evaluation. (6, 20) 

Although self-evaluation has been commonly accepted at the verbal 
level, it seems to be rare at the action level. (19, 33) The comment \ 
of Orata illustrates this lag between theory and practice: ‘‘Evaluation, 
as an integral part of the learning process, is much more talked abou 
than practiced.’ (23) This lack of emphasis upon self-evaluation in 
the school’s appraisal program may be due to indifference, lack of 
knowledge, or difficulties in using a procedure unsuited to elementary 
and secondary school pupils and to current school practices. In re” ue 
gard to the last point, one may inquire how practical and valuable Sè 
evaluative practices are at various school levels. The following 5€°7 
tions give some clues to the use and values of self-evaluation of per% 
sonal-social competence and of academic learnings. 


Self-Rating of Per sonality 


Any paper-and-pencil personality test is essentially a self-rating 
device for it asks the subject to rate himself on such items as keepiné 
at his work until finished or what his classmates and friends think ze 
him. Ellis (7) has pointed out that most personality self-rating devic? 
have not been shown to have much validity in terms of correlation wit 
external criteria. He states such disadvantages as the occurrence ° 
a general over-estimation, or Self-halo, effect where most people = 
the tests, and cites a long list of studies where the test results see™ 
quite unrelated to other ratings of personal-social competence. 6) 

An example of this difficulty is that of an early study by Rogers: @ 
In the development of an instrument for measuring personality adjust” 
ment for children nine to thirteen years of age he used the pupil set~ 
appraisal technique. In two forms, for boys and girls, he found cor” 
relations of only . 39 between tested feelings of inferiority and clini” 
cian ratings, and of only . 43 between social maladjustment and clini” 
cian ratings. Another correlation of . 37 between family relationshiP 
and clinician ratings suggests that clinician’s ratings may not be the 
best criterion against which to measure a child’s self-rating of per7 
sonality. 

Another group of published studies related to self-evaluation are 3 
concerned with what the child or adolescent thinks are desirable traits 
in his peers. The criteria the child uses in judging himself may be 
related to standards used in judging classmates or acquaintances: 
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7) has shown that, in one group of boys, 


For example, MacFarlane (1 
c in each of the first, 


T 

Fa pled me is a valuable characteristi 
lirst- prad ifth grades, whereas «quiet, ”’ which was desirable in the 
teaGd i iaa no prestige value in the fifth grade. By this level 
with desi ng, not mentioned in the lower grades, is associated 
Shae ante social-personal status. Similarly Tryon (36) has v 
of desirabl joys, and even more strongly, girls shift in their rating 
study m e personality traits between the ages of 12 and 15. Ina 
tained A specifically related to the ideal self, Havighurst (15) ob- 
thes Kea from children and adolescents in the form of an essay on 

ubject, “The Person I Would Like to Be.’’ A developmental 


tre i 

tie ae WaS evident. In childhood, identification is with a parental fig- 

Horace middle childhood and early adolescence a romantic concep- 
prominent, and in late adolescence a composite picture is sym- 


boli 
ized by an attractive young adult or an imaginary figure. The evi- 
dolescent will rate him- 


den 

selta Seems clear that the normal child or a 

and Somewhat differently at different age levels in light of standards 
alues characteristic of a certain developmental level. 


A comprehensive unpublished study utilizing personality tests is 
five fifth grades and five 


t 2 
ren Stier. (34) He studied 325 children in 
grades of various California schools. The investigation utilized 
f Personality, a t‘Guess 
an adapted form of 
rati i report card 
see hd pupils, their peers, an results of 
ee a ized achievement tests. 
Schedul s to get items on the ‘‘Guess Whi 
Sonalit e comparable to certain items of 
Yy. The results in term > 
girls are better adj 
8rade levels, that differences between grades 
ier found that girls consist- 
ment and social adjust- 
Guess Who” test 


en 
tly rate themselves higher © 
hat teachers and peer 


m 

“te ge the California Test of Pe 
ratings o the same categories. T 
With th of the group are more highly 1 
mean rd self-rating of the California Test of Personality. This may 
especi at the influence of the teacher on peer ral 
and ially at the fifth grade level. The correlations between teacher 
for Led rating on total adjustment for fifth grade girls (r =. 91) and 
relati th grade boys (r = . 80) are considerable higher than other cor- 
ira tions. However, the ratings of eighth grade boys and their friends 
tati in somewhat closer agreement \r = - 48) than self and teacher. 
a ings (r = .30). Stier found also that ratings of peers and teachers 

e closer to self-rating in the more overt personality traits but not P 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS RATINGS OF PERSONALITY FOR 162 FIFTH GRADE PUPILS AND 163 
EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS IN TERMS OF CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY CATEGORIES* 


= 


Self-Adjustment Social Adjustment Total Adjustment 
Self- Self- Peer- Self- Self- Peer- Self- Self- Peer- 
Peer Teacher Teacher Peer Teacher Teacher Peer Teacher Teacher 
Girls, Grade 5 <55 .64 . 81 -49 sal . 86 .59 - 66 .91 
Boys, Grade 5 .45 - 46 - 78 41 - 65 - 69 - 48 - 58 . 80 
Girls, Grade 8 -47 - 60 - 81 . 22 .53 .65 - 40 - 62 . 74 
Boys, Grade 8 . 52 .35 . 60 - 43 - 28 - 61 . 48 . 30 . 65 


*Adapted from Stier, L. D., A Comparison of Self-Evaluation, Peer Evaluation, Teacher Evaluation and 
Standardized Tests on Personality and Achievement Factors in the Fifth and Eighth Grades. Unpublished 


Ph.D. dissertation (Berkeley: University of California, 1948). 
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T a in judgments of “Freedom from Withdrawing Tendencies’? 
thie sua iom from Anti-Social Tendencies. ” Other findings from 
is tite grudy are included in subsequent sections. 

four e er unpublished study Bullock (4) asked 139 pupils of grades 
Ship” a and six to predict their report card marks on both ‘‘Citizen- 
OEE Gard academic achievement at the end of either two or three re- 
of fiftee periods. ; “Citizenship’’? was defined on the cards as a group 
related : work habits, health and safety habits and social habits closely 
out heehee the usual concepts of personality. Bullock found that, with- 
soled uction, pupils did not improve their abilities of self-estimate 
lye ation to teacher estimate or test results. He found a statistical- 
2 Sane tendency for these pupils to underestimate their citizen- 

marks. He found a small positive relationship between predicting 
djustment (r = . 24) and with 
o correlation between these 


underestimate themselves, although the latter t 
dy by Tuddenham (38) agrees that 
With tments on paper but disagrees 
Tschechtelin by finding that self-judgment becomes less favorable 
also agrees that fourth 


highly than boys rate themselves on 


a 
8roup of personality factors. 
Well chi e related to the problem of how 
o Children can evaluate their own personal-social adjustments. Al- 
ugh it did not involve self-rating, Fehlman (8) made a comparison 
chee and teachers’ appraisals of children. In thirty-six cases 
list: ied by means of personal interviews, school records, and check- 
tio S, she found an overlap of approximately one-third in items men- 
ned both by parents and teachers as satisfying qualities or problems 
n a large number of 


in 1 
a same children, Teachers failed to mentio r l 
aits which parents found desirable and, in the @ase of childrèn having 


d * 

ay at school, teachers mentioned more problems than the child’s 

me os On the other hand, parents of the more maladjusted children 
ntion more problems than these children’s teachers do. Fehlman 


lieves the child is more aware of what his parents think of him than 
In the second study Gschwend 


(13) a teachers’ attitudes in the matter. In : chwer 

etw id not make direct use of self-evaluation but studied relationships 

een acceptance by the group, knowledge of selected concepts in 
cratic behavior and teacher ratings 


em ie 
cratic living, a test of demo 
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of citizenship in three fifth and sixth grade classes. Gschwend epson 
correlations in the .60’s and .70’s between most of his sets of oe 
in this smallgroup. For example, teacher ratings in citizenship correc 
late. 75 and. 69 with pupil acceptance and pupil recognition as meas a 
by the Ohio scales, The children’s knowledge of democratic behavi 
corrleated .73 with teacher citizenship ratings, .63 with his nee 
acceptance, and .74 with scores on a behavior test of the democra 
thing to do. These figures need to be verified in a more complete 
study, but because of the relationships he found Gschwend believes i 
the teacher should make much more use of peer ratings and of ON, 
edge of democratic behaviors in evaluating children’s growth in ‘‘ci 
zenship. ” E 

In summary, research indicates that children’s self-evaluation i 
their development of habits and attitudes contained in some of the et 
al concepts of personality or ‘‘good citizenship” in school bears 2 ee 
tive but slight relationship to two other criteria of adjustment, ce 
and peer ratings. The makers of self-rating personality scales ne 
established adequate reliability for their tests but we must conclud 
either that the tests have little validity in terms of teacher and pee? 
judgments or that school children have little or no ability to evaluate 
their own personality development. The studies indicate also a ten 
¡dency for girls to overestimate and for boys to underestimate their 
adjustments in light of these criteria. No consistent explanation of 
this phenomenon has appeared, although it may be related to the pre 
er satisfaction and achievement of girls in the usual school activitie? 


at~ 


Self-Ratings of Academic Achievement 


ine | 
In the study described above, Stier (34) also attempted to deter™ ve 


the accuracy and realism of pupils in evaluating their academic a€ 
ment, in relation to their peers’ and their teachers’ estimates, an d 
their actual scores on the Progressive Achievement Tests. He foe 
that boys rated themselves lower than girls in achievement at both 
fifth and eighth grade levels. This tended to be true of both self 2” 
peer ratings. In both grades both boys and girls showed a tendency - 
to rate their own achievement higher than their peers rated it and $ 


nificantly higher than'their teachers rated it. As in the case of Pe” e- 


e 
sonality ratings, peer ratings and teacher ratings were in closer agr 
ment than self-ratings and teacher ratings or self-ratings and Pe? 
ratings, except in the case of eighth grade boys. The relationships 
between the various ratings are shown in Table II. The table Lyon 
cates clearly the close agreement between teachers’ ratings and tes 
results in the fifth grade only, anda tendency for self-rating to be 09 
closely related to test marks than is teacher rating. It suggests, if 
the importance of having junior high school teachers getting to kno 


k; 


a 


d 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS RATINGS OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR 144 FIFTH AND 135 EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS* 


Self- Self- Peer- Peer- Teacher- 
Teacher Std. Test Teacher Std. Test Std. Test 


Girls, Grade 5 - 50 . 68 . 66 . 85 
Boys, Grade 5 .53 .54 .54 . 67 47 . 12 
Girls, Grade 8 .57 40 - 46 - 62 .44 .44 
Boys, Grade 8 .46 .61 -35 .41 .21 .43 


* Adapted from Stier (34). 
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their pupils’ achievements somewhat better or at least as well as the 
fifth grade teachers. r - 
The Bullock study (4) also involved ratings of academic achieve 
ments. He also found that fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils have a 
statistically significant tendency to rate themselves higher in reading, 


oe 
spelling and handwriting than their teachers rate them. He found, ho 


ever, that there is a positive relationship between self-rating os 
averages (r = . 52) and self-rating and teacher rating (r = . 47). a z 
larly in a group of 143 seventh and eighth grade pupils from an mi Chat 
privileged community, and below average in intelligence, he foun! ae 
the pupils tended to overestimate their achievement. However, these 
overestimates were rather cautious and the estimates showed a eS 
tive relationship with standardized test results (r =. 41). The MR re 
of highest intelligence tended to underestimate their achievement; 
pupils of lowest intelligence to overestimate it. ğe 

In a group of fifth and sixth grade pupils Bonney (2) found that an 
estimate of such matters as spelling score, library book yitharans 
and absences from school were completely accurate in 27 percent eir 
the cases and approximately correct in about 43 percent of the cas 

In a published study involving 95 college students in psychology, in 
Sumner (35) found that students tended to overestimate their marks ig 
direct proportion to their poorness as students, with the best stude: a 
showing a definite tendency toward underestimating their accomplis 
ments. The tendency toward overestimation or underestimation ™ 
be fairly consistent, not only in terms of previous achievement, ia 
also in relation to certain personality traits. This third area of r a 
search is considered below. As in the case of personality rating, #6 
must conclude that elementary school children who have received like 
special instruction do not appraise their academic progress much in 
their teachers or peers do, although they may be fairly consisten 
overestimating or underestimating their achievements. 


Self-Evaluation and Socio-Economic Status 


Two possible explanations of the consistent divergence between P? 
pils’ self-estimates and teachers’ ratings may be found in the So je 
economic status of pupils and in certain aspects of their personali 
associated with their levels of aspiration. aah 

In regard to the first factor, it has long been known that socio’ é 
nomic status may affect school achievement. Shaw (31) summari Ww 
seventeen studies published between 1911 and 1941, all of which ae? 
positive relationships between school achievements and socio-ec° hth 
mic backgrounds. In his own study of children in the fourth to ei8? 45 
grades, Shaw found correlations ranging from .27 to . 41 betwee” S j 
Scores of socio-economic status and various academic achievem® 


eco” 


De 
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In additi: 
fi RE a achievement, socialclass may influence a teacher’s 
dies Davis ae d’s achievement and his personality. In several stu- 
fluence upon avighurst (5) have shown the effects of social class in- 
Behavior ar arent development such as the aggressive, negative 
conuat ot dia wo lower class children and the ambitious, conforming 
teachers pee dle class children. The middle class standards of most 
scabies toward the approval of the middle class behavior (39). 
cher Jaderi ee bachground affects peer judgments as well as tea- 
oi teaches ents. This is an expected result because of the similarity 
above. Pas peer judgments in the elementary grades as outlined 
Havighurst a studies, some of them summarized by McGuire and 
Ships beire 8), confirm the result. In an investigation of relation- 
sixth kade eeen apes social status and personality among 
ding was pa ildren Grossman and Wrighter (12) found that social stan- 
above the oe to popularity but that the association ceased for levels 
and sixth iddle class. In another study Neugarten (22) found that fifth 
their pee grade children also express class values in the evaluation of 
by all Ae Upper and upper middle class children were rated high 
and fri er children on such traits as liking for school, leadership 
"eae a 
that oe to be sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion 
School but economic class not only affects a child’s achievements in 
both his also the opinions about his achievements and personality of 
Selfseyak a and his teachers. The development of any program of 
ation in a school system must undoubtedly take these facts 


into s 
consideration. 


Self-p 
V; : 
aluation and Level of Aspiration 


The í 
Studies quoted above deal with periodic rather than continuous 


intensive study of indi- 


Self-ey ; 
vidual aa and with group data rather than 
-appraisals. In the first area, little published research on 
t of the learning process seems 


e valu, 
available. of daily self-evaluation as par 
i although an unpublished study by Schiesser (29), for example, 


icat 
es that emphasis upon pupil planning and evaluation pays divi- 
havior and larger indi- 


n 
the form of more democratic group be 
darea, Bullock (4) in- 


äl eae 
clude Bains in language abilities. In the secon 
d found some evidence that indivi- 
Ofer their achievements. In his 

p Scho a ent of the elementary pupils who made three estimates 
forcen we ip on report cards were CO tently high or low, and 80 

ra Sna. consistent in their predic izenship.’’ He 
Predicting +o idence that personality and adjustment are related to 

§ tendencies, especially in “citizenship. ”” 
group of 


Nn earl; n 
arlier study of the validity of self-estimate in & 
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adults Shen (32) found evidence that the apparent inaccuracy of self- 
evaluation is due to a consistent error, peculiar to the individual, a 
systematic tendency to over- or underestimate himself in all traits, 
according to the kind of delusion he has about himself. ”? In explaining 
a negative correlation between self-estimate and achievement in his y 
Study of incoming high school freshmen Mitchell (21) reported a ‘‘de 
fensive mechanism set up by slow pupils. ” In her detailed study of t 
thirty-six elementary pupils Sears (30) measured differences in wha 
Children said they would like to achieve and their actual measured ge 
Success in school subjects. To explain differences she used the ‘‘lé 
el of aspiration” hypothesis developed by Lewin and others, which 
Seems to have so many implications for the self-evaluation program. 
She found that aspiration Slightly above achievement was the charac 
teristic pattern of the consistently successful and secure individuals. 
This pattern shifted, however, with changes in the pupils’ patterns ° 
Successes. She found too that most unsuccessful pupils had epee 
tions far above their achievement, goals which were unresponsive 
mild fluctuations in their Successes. Aspiration below achievemen' s 
was characteristic of some of the unsuccessful children, Sears eih 
cluded that ‘academic security” and ‘‘personaliy structure’’ are bo 
associated with level of aspiration, - 
_ More recently Rotter (27) has advocated the use of the level of E 
piration concept as a method of Studying personality. Frank (10) Þa 


in ‘‘ego-involved situations” which have intense personal significancia | 
for the individual. Because of the pressures for academic success 
many pupils face from both teachers and parents and the status neria s 
of most elementary school children the self-evaluation situation, W 
ther continuous or periodic, is a highly charged situation in which 


Conclusion 


The glib statement that self-evaluation is an important part of all d 
evaluation programs would seem to need both further investigation 3 
extreme caution in its application. This review of some published p 
unpublished studies indicates a lack of scientific study of the values 
day-by-day evaluation in the learning activities of the modern sch0° a 
It indicates further that the periodic evaluations of elementary scho 


j 


Chilq 
> S "Pe z 
Socio-economic status and aspects of his person: 
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childr 
little a ina as those sometimes used in reports to parents, bear 
h Pereo the evaluations of peers and teachers in regard to 
mean that ity adjustments and academic achievements. This may 
evidence Eea and teachers are wrong and the child is right. The 
cher can h w available seems to indicate rather that the wise tea- 
of time mee children to improve their self-evaluations over a period 
, but that this help can be given only after consideration of a 
ality, particu- 


arly th 
ose factors associated with his level of aspiration, 
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A RESEARCH ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


GUY M. WILSON 

Boston University 

MABEL CASSELL 

E. and M. College 
Tacoma Park, Washington, D. C. 


“ee QUESTION AS TO what should be taught in weights and mea- 
Se E can now be answered on the basis of research data. In general, 
SUTE ow that there is no justifiable drill program in weights and mea- 
idea weights and measures facts committed in anticipation of 
be ò e use will be forgotten; and that, therefore, teaching should 

n the basis of general information, appreciation, and the exten- 


Sion of experience. 
9 ma ies on the usage of measures in industry were made by Sala 
A Louth in 1931 and 1932, as masters’ theses at Boston University. 
Fa sizable study on child and adult usage of weights and measures was 
bs the basis for a master’s thesis in 1936;4 it involved 2, 820 indi- 
i uals—1, 097 grade pupils, 961 junior and senior high school pupils, 
nd 762 adults. 
sane was followed by a study by 
in 386 and involving replies from 6 
c cities and towns scattered over 
olumbia. 
assell’s study was made in schools organized by the church in 
It involved the 


whi 
ch she was recognized as an educational leader. 
s and teachers. Teachers were 


Co ; 
eee of district superintendent 
ided with questionnaire blanks and were carefully instructed as 


o E Ocedures and safeguards. i 
is ane I of the Cassell questionnaire asked how each of the following 
hats a: farm land, potatoes, cotton lint, eggs, coal, nails, and wood. 
E lustrative example was butter, sold by the pound. 
art II of the questionnaire asked 12 questions, as follows: s 


Cassell, 2 conceived on a national 
, 573 grade and high school pupils 
43 states and the District of 


Illustrative example: How many feet in a yard? 


Answer: 3 

Ea 

Dorothy W. Wilson, Maste 1936. See also Doro- 
hy w, Wilson, "Teaching Denominete Numbers and Measures," 
1937), ppe 177-181. 


Edu 

ca Cational Method, XVI (January 

Rar E. Cassell, What Measures Do Children Know and Why? 
-D. dissertation (Boston: Boston University, 1941). 


r's thesis, 
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How many inches in a foot? 

How many seconds in a minute? 

How many cups of milk in a pint? 

How many cubic inches in a cubic foot? 

How many acres in a quarter section? 

How many pounds in a bushel of wheat? 

How many pennyweight in an ounce? 

How many dozen eggs in a crate? 

How many rods in a mile? 

10. How many pecks in a bushel? 

11. What is a good average yield of cotton per acre? 
12. What is a good average yield of wheat per acre? 


OOD op ws 


Part 1I of the questionnaire called for five dimensions, as follows: 


Height of dining room table. 
Height of ceiling of living room. 
Distance between rails of railroad. 
Glove size of average man. 

Width of regular, full size bed. 


op wnNre 


After each answer, in an appropriate space, pupils were asked we 
place a number—1, 2, or 3—to indicate source of knowledge: 


1. meaning ‘‘learned in school’? 
2. meaning ‘‘learned it from experience’”’ 
3. meaning “guessed” 


Part IV of the questionnaire merely asked, ‘Were you taught the 
tables of weights and measures?” op” 
Teachers were most cooperative. They saw that blanks were Prout 
erly filled out. They answered letters later if inquiry was made ab 
some answer that was outstanding or unusual. - 
Items in Section I of the questionnaire relate to commodities CO™ es 
mon in trade, some in all parts of the country. Weights and measu; 
are valvable to the extent that they facilitate the exchange of commo? y- 
ties; this is their chief purpose. At what ages do children become mal 
scious of various commodities and their measures; do they know loo" nd 
commodities better than others; are there differences in what rut 
city children know; what is the school’s part in knowledge posses$¢ 
by children? on: 
The 12 items of Section II relate to measures, some very comme ag" 
some rare. Most of these were taught in school. Some, such aS ht 
ens of eggs in a crate or the yield of cotton per acre, were not taug 
in school; if known, the answers would come from experience. 


| 
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Secti ‘ F 
e a check on experience and observation, and, to an ex- 
i Risa a items of the total questionnaire, as noted above under Parts 
Standing re are exceedingly simple. There was interest and under- 
of Te iE, ple cordial cooperation and the high percentage 
It Rene I gives a quick summary of the returns on the Cassell study. 
of the 6 a from page 45 of her dissertation, and shows the number 
the , 573 children sending in returns who answered each item ei- 

mec or with a fairly good estimate. 

a Poi! II is taken from page 112 of the Cassell study and shows on 
fas: Fes entage basis the comparison of city and rural children; and al- 
fin eT on of boys and girls. It will be noticed that differences 
wheat ¢ rural and city children are small. This would mean that in a 
ined as oe for example, the town people are nearly as well infor- 
as well í e country people. And in like manner, the girls are about 
informed as the boys. On the other hand, there are marked 


Sectional differences. 

ime Ill, taken from page 73 0 

rural contrast on correct or reasonal 
children is carried out with greater statistical refinements. 


Table IV is taken from page 43 of Cassell’s study. It shows the 
for each item of the questionnaire, 


age which this is of the total 
teresting table, and will repay 
he most common answer is not 
ercentages agreeing on the most 
ery low. For example, only 12. 5% 


f the Cassell study, the compari- 
ble answers for city versus 


erage yield of wheat (II-12) was much too high; t! 


8 ea table (HI-1) is not 3 fee 
comt e sectional differences on knowledge -of weights, measures, and 
modities as developed in the Cassell study are shown in a separate 
ifferences on knowledge of 


tab 
le on each of the 43 states. Sectional d 
modities are very great. 


of how cotton lin 
esponsés are distribtited by 
he city children know how cotton 

l children know. On the other hand, 


on! 
int, Ss 2% of Connecticut children know t 
An | the District of Columbia, the percentage in 8. 3%. 

item like I-7, pennyweight in an ounce, learned in school and 


in 


: eati with the office of Education, Washington, Pli 
at the School of Education, Boston University. 
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THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE 6,573 pega 2 
GAVE CORRECT OR REASONABLE ANSWERS ON THE 24 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 


TABLE I 


OF THE CASSELL QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Vol. 46 © 


Pe ee 


BRRBBR seeeeeeeeHee 


De REO OPE DRE e PEL EM OG a 
Bee 


NOTPRwWNPE 


oOpPwWNr 


NYVEPOWMNMNARwWYE 


- Farmland, unit of sale 
- Potatoes, unit of sale 
“Cotton lint, unit of sale 
. Eggs, unit of sale 

- Coal, unit of sale 

. Nails, unit of sale 

. Wood, unit of sale 


+ Inches in a foot 

- Seconds in a minute 

. Cups of milk in a pint 

- Cubic inches in a cubic foot 
Acres in a quarter section 
Pounds in a bushel of wheat 

- Pennyweight in an ounce 

- Dozens of eggs in a crate 

Rods in a mile 

. Pecks in a bushel 

. Average yield of cotton per acre 
. Average yield of wheat per acre 


- Height of dining room table 

- Height of living room ceiling 
-,, Width between rails of railway 
. Glove size o; ‘average man 

- Width of a full size bed 


Correct or Percent 
Reasonable Correct oF 
Answers Reasonable 
6021 91.6 
6211 94.5 
1812 27.5 
6261 95.2 
5484 83.4 
4512 68.5 
4020 61.2 
5973 90. 8 
5695 85.8 
4633 70.5 
1078 16.4 
547 8.2 
824 12.5 
244 6.7 
405 6.1 
937 14.2 
3832 oa 
309 4. 
704 10.7 
553 8.3 
2508 38.1 
1280 19.4 
2113 32.1 
366 5.6 
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TABLE I 


CORRECT OR REASONABLE ANSWERS OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN CITY AND RURAL 
AREAS ON A PERCENTAGE BASIS 


City (4246) Rural (2327) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
(1969) (2277) (1205) (1122) 
1- 1. Farmland, unit of sale 91.4 90.5 | 93.3 92.2 
I1- 2. Potatoes, unit of sale 94.6 95.1 93.3 92.2 
1- 3. Cotton lint, unit of sale 26.7 25.5 28.8 31.8 
I- 4. Eggs, unit of sale 96.8 96.0 94.0 91.2 
1- 5. Coal, unit of sale 84.8 79.7 89. 0 82.1 
1- 6. Nails, unit of sale 17.2 59.3 73.9 67.0 
l1- 7. Wood, unit of sale 61.3 56.5 65.8 65.1 
I- 1. Inches in a foot 93.1 89.7 91.9 88.1 
U- 2. Seconds in a minute 92.0 85.9 80.6 85.1 
u- 3. Cups of milk ina pint 72.1 68.4 10.8 11.6 
I- 4. Cubic inches in a cubic foot 18,4 15.6 16.6 14.2 
u- 5. Acres in a quarter section 9.9 6.1 11.3 6.9 
Il- 6. Pounds in a bushel of wheat 14.1 8.3 20.1 10.4 
I- 7. Pennyweight in an ounce 3.4 3.2 4.6 4.3 
u- 8. Dozen eggs in a crate 5.2 4.1 9.7 8.1 
Il- $ Rods ina mile 14.7 12.8 16.8 13.7 
I - 10. Pecks in a bushel 60.6 55.9 58.8 58.6 
I - 11. Good average yield of cotton per acre| 5.1 3.4 Taal 4.1 
Il - 12. Good average yield of wheat per acre] 11.9 8.3 14.8 9.1 
I - 1. Height of dining room table 8.5 8.1 8.9 8.5 
I - 2. Height of living room ceiling 44.6 32.9 40.2 34.3 
II- 3. Width between rails of railroad 26.1 12.3 27.5 13.6 
Ill - 4%. Glove size of average man 32.7 31.8 32.4 31.7 
Ill - 5. Width of full size bed 6.3 5.1 4.7 5.9 


*Copy supplied from Washington copy of Cassell study by A. Elizabeth Du Rant, Summer Ses- 
sion student, University of Vermont. 
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THE PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT ANSW:! 
COLUMBIA, CITY AND RURAL, WITH 


TABLE II 


—_ 


ERS FOR THE 43 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF 
THE PROBABLE ERROR FOR EACH AND THE 
PROBABLE ERROR OF THE PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE 


— 
City Rural P.E. of 

P.E. of P.E. of | age %age 

4246 Percent| 2327 Percent | Differ Differ 

I- 1. Farmland, unit of sale 90. 9 .29 92.8 .35 1.9 ~ 45 
I- 2. Potatoes, unit of sale 94. 8 1238 93.8 . 34 1.0 .41 
I1- 3. Cotton lint, unit of sale 26.1 45 30.3 -64 4.2 .61 
I- 4. Eggs, unit of sale 96.3 19 93.1 235 3.2 . 39 
I- 5. Coal, unit of sale 86. 4 39 88.9 -49 2.5 . 63 
I- 6. Nails, unit of sale 67.6 48 70.6 . 64 3.0 . 80 
I- 7. Wood, unit of sale 58.8 51 65.5 . 66 6.7 . 83 
H- 1. Inches in a foot 91.3 29 90.1 .42 1.2 „Si 
I- 2. Seconds in a minute 88.7 33 82.8 - 53 5.9 - 62 
H- 3. Cups of milk in a pint 70.1 47 TL2 .63 1,43 «18 
Il - 4. Cubic inches in a cubic foot 16.9 . 39 15.4 - 50 1.5 - 63 
Il - 5. Acres in a quarter section 7.8 28 9.2 . 40 1.4 +49 
I - 6. Pounds in a bushel of wheat 10.9 -16 15.4 - 50 4.5 53 
I - 7. Pennyweight in an ounce 3.3 18 4.5 29 1.2 .34 
I - 8. Dozen eggs in a crate 4.6 «22 8.9 .39 4.3 45 
H- 9. Rods ina mile 13.7 .35 15.3 - 50 1.6 -61 
I - 10. Pecks in a bushel 58.1 51 58.7 - 69 .6 . 86 
Il - 11, Wheat yield per acre 4.2 21 5.6 aoe. 1.2 .38 
Il - 12. Cotton yield per acre 9.9 31 12.0 .45 2.1 .55 
IN - 1. Height of dining room table 8.3 -29 8.7 .39 -4 -49 
Il - 2. Height of living room ceiling 38.4 50 37.3 67 tat . 84 
I - 3. Width between rails of railroad 18.7 40 20.7 .57 2.0 .69 
IN- 4. Glove size of average man 32.2 48 32.1 .65 E . 80 
M- 5. Width of full size bed | 5.17 -24 5.3 .31 -4 .39 
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TABLE IV 


THE TOTAL NUMBER OF DIFFERENT ANSWERS AND THE MOST COMMON ANSWER ON 
THE VARIOUS ITEMS OF THE MEASURES QUESTIONNAIRE FROM 6573 PUPILS FROM 
THE 43 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No. for Sage for 
Total No. Most Most 


Most 
Differ. Common Common Common 
Answers Answer Answer Answer 

I- 1. Farmland, unit of sale 36 acre 6020 91.5 
I- 2. Potatoes, unit of sale 52 pound 2255 34.3 
I1- 3. Cotton, unit of sale 16 pound 1812 27.5 
Il- 4. Eggs, unit of sale 22 dozen 6082 92.5 
1- 5. Coal, unit of sale 56 ton 4980 15.8 
I1- 6. Nails, unit of sale 69 pound 3940 59.9 
I- 7. Wood, unit of sale 79 cord 2656 40.4 
H- 1. Inches in a foot 27 12 5973 90.8 
U- 2. Seconds in a minute 39 60 5695 85.8 
u- 3. Cups in a pint 31 2 4633 70.5 
Il- 4. Cubic inches in a cubic foot 218 1728 1078 16.4 
Il- 5. Acres in a quarter section 162 160 547 8.3 
I- 6. Pounds in a bushel of wheat 139 60 824 12.5 
I- 7. Pannyweight in an ounce 16 16 352 5.4 
H- 8. Dozen eggs in a crate 121 12 1288 19.4 
I- 9. Rods ina mile 406 320 937 14.2 
I - 10. Pecks in a bushel 59 4 3832 58.2 
Il - 11. Average yield of cotton per acre 416 1 bale 117 2.7 
Il - 12. Average yield of wheat per acre 402 60 bu. 112 Ath 
Ill - 1. Hoight of dining room table 205 3 feet 1524 21.6 
I - 2. Height of living room ceiling 259 8 feet 736 11:2 
Im- 3. Width between rails of railroad 251 3 feet 886 13.5 
Il - 4. Glove size of average man 228 size 8 480 1.3 
Ill - 5. Width of full size bed 357 4 feet 613 9.5 
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never used, shows uniformly only a small percentage of correct an 

ow Table V is one of three tables in the Cassell study which help the 
reader to study the effects of maturity on ability to give correct aan 
swers to the various items in the measures questionnaire. For eae 
item of the three sections of the questionnaire, the trend is an may 

one from the lower to the higher grades. It is evident that a 
is a vital factor in the measures known and used. Cassell adds, rit | 
less maturity and experience are more closely connected than m able 
and schooling.» The drop in the ninth grade in correct or pinon by 
answers on item Il-6, pounds in a bushel of wheat, may be explail a ae 
the fact that of the 86 ninth grade pupils, 67 were from the city ntti 

ly 19 from the ‘country. This might also explain the drop in the -pueb 
grade on items Il-8, dozen eggs in a crate, and I-10, pecks ina 

el. s and 
The Cassell study of children’s knowledge of common measure ba 
commodities is crowded with significant details. For example, ee 
Ill-1 calls for the height of a dining room table. Since most gue 
Sit at a table three times each day, it is reasonable to expect g00 ity 
replies on this item. There were 205 different answers; the major 

of the answers are in terms of yards, feet, or inches. The ea om 
for inches in from 1 to 100, for feet from 1 to 400, and for yards ir 
1/2 to 13. The most common answers are: 


3 feet 4 feet 33 feet 24 feet 
Number 1524 427 373 341 
Percent 21.6 6.5 5.7 5.2 


ies 
The only correct answer in 30 inches (23 feet) and this answer carri 
a very small percentage. 
Cassell’s comment is, “It is evident that children have not porns 
taught to develop clear Concepts of units of distance and to apply t 
to objects that are encountered daily. ” (p. 58) ea- 
Cassell’s study may be considered as a culminating study on mM 9; 
Sures, following many minor Studies—Mitchell, 1918; Wilson, wre 
Wise, 1919; Woody, 1922; Bowden, 1929; Traniello, 1930; Sala, 1 
Louth, 1922; Dorothy Welson, 1936. These studies had reasonably 
well established the Conclusion that experience is the chief factor 


pie 
4. For fuller references, see Guy M. Wilson, et al., nooo? 


Peery Arithmetic (New York: Mooren iil took Zompany? 
62), mees 


iya 


a 
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1. Experience is the factor that makes a difference. 
2. Teaching of tables of measures as such is not worth- 
while; there is little carry-over into life experiences. 
3. The same commodity may be sold in different units in 
different sections of the country. 
4. Most of the teaching of weights and measures has been 
ineffective. The percentage of correct or reasonable 
answers is exceedingly low. Clear concepts are lack- 
ing. If the work on measures in the schools had been 
omitted entirely, the results apparently could have 
been little different. Such work as the committing of 
tables of weights and measures, reductions ascending | 
descending, and compound denominate numbers, have 
little, if any, place in business and may without loss 
be eliminated from the school program. 


Conclusions 


What then should be the program of the schools? Evidently, the 
only thing to do is to extend the experience of the child. Adults do 
not go about using measures ly; they use them only when 
the need arises. They buy and sell in units; they occasionally mea- 
Sure something or estimate in units. If our teaching were to follow 
a similar pattern, it would mean that the child would be led into a 
knowledge of commodities and then the units would be applied to those 
commodities as needed. However, the teacher should not get the wrong 
impression on this point. There is apparently no advantage in going 
beyond experience; there is no point in teaching the average northern 
Child the number of pounds in a bale of cotton. He will forget it prompt- 
1 and is not to be blamed for so:doing: On the other hand, children 
who live with cotton, plant it, cultivate it, pick it, ride the load of 
Seed cotton to the gin, and ride pack again with a bale of cotton, have 
the experience basis for this knowledge, and so it remains with them 
without any effort on their part. . 

The other se that the ainoot may do is to lead the child to deve- 
lop clear objective concepts of simple measuring units. The child 
should be able to estimate the length and width af a room; he should 
be able to pace with a fair degree of accuracy a given distance. The 
Viewpoint here is somewhat that of the boy scout, learning to do ina 


5. These tea with slight changes from pp. 
are quote 
e ra Leas edition of Teaching the New Arithmetic. 
Besed upon several previous studies on measures, they are 
now fully supported py the Cassell study of usage of mea- 


sures. 


THE DISTRIBUTION BY GRADES OF 
REASONABLE ON SECTIONS I, 
COMBINED, FOR THE F 


TABLE V 


— 


Il, AND II OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE, CITY AND RURAL 
IVE SELECTED STATES, VIZ., MASSACHUSETTS, 


THE PERCENTAGE OF ANSWERS THAT ARE CORRECT OR 


S| MINNESOTA, OHIO, TEXAS, AND WASHINCTON 
Number in Each Grade:* 137 144 171 211 202 215 86 
Grade: 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

I- 1, Farmland, unit of sale 72.9 83.3 93.5 95.7 95.0 95.3 97.6 
I- 2. Potatoes, unit of sale 82.4 93.0 94.7 96.6 98.5 98.6 100.0 
I- 3. Cdtton lint, unit of sale 25.5 20.8 31.5 31.4 32.6 33.9 29.1 
I- 4. Eggs, unit of sale 84.6 94.4 97.0 97.6 97.5 99.0 100.0 
I- 5. Coal, unit of sale 63.5 83.3 90.0 92.4 93.5 93.9 95.3 
I- 6. Nails, unit of sale 52.5 61.8 71.9 81.0 19,2 80.9 80.2 
I- 7. Wood, unit of sale 35.7 51.4 56.1 70.1 17,4 80. 4 83.7 
IH- 1. Inches in a foot 84. 6 81.9 92.4 94.7 95.5 98.1 98.6 
I - 2. Seconds in a minute 53.2 63.8 83.6 93.3 97.5 98.1 100.0 
H- 3, Cups in a pint 54.0 56.9 64.9 72.5 69.3 73.9 68. 3 
IH- 4. Cubic inches in a cubic foot 0.0 o i 8.1 13.2 20.7 27.9 16.2 
I- 5. Acres in a quarter section 0.0 0.0 2.3 3.8 4.4 8.8 18.3 
I- 6. Pounds in a bushel of wheat 2.9 3.4 7.6 11.3 14.3 24.1 20.9 
II - 7. Pennyweight in an ounce 0.0 ot 4.1 2.3 2.9 1.9 12 
Il - 8. Dozen eggs in a crate ak 2.8 4.1 6.1 7.9 10.7 9.5 
H- 9. Rods ina mile 1.4 9.0 5.8 17.0 21.7 24.6 23.2 
I - 10. Pecks in a bushel 11.5 35.4 50.2 61.6 62.8 65.1 54.6 
Il - 11. Average yield of cotton per acre 0.0 2.1 4.1 8.5 5.4 13.0 15.1 
I - 12. Average yield of wheat per acre 0.0 1.4 5.8 14.2 21.2 26.4 30.2 
IN - 1. Height of dining room table 2:1 4.8 2.9 8.5 13.3 7.9 10.4 
I - 2. Height of living room ceiling 6.5 12.5 29.8 52.8 54.9 60.4 69.6 
IU - 3. Width between rails of railroad att 3.4 15.2 15.7 19.3 28.3 38.1 
IU - 4. Glove size of average man 12.2 14.5 21.6 29.8 47.5 55.8 63.9 
I- 5. Width of full size bed 0.0 0.0 1.7 3.3 5.4 8.8 12.8 


*Pupils in grades 2 and 10 are omitted from this percentage table because of small numbers. 
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practical way. The schools should direct the child in doing things that 


are useful. 

Beyond the developm 
cepts for practical use, 
technique. The committing of tab 
unprofitable. Addition, subtraction, 
compound numbers should be omitted 
from all tests. 

This simpler program will be a ma 
Many textbooks develop manipulation. i 
peers through hundreds of pages. 

he child at the time; the results are P 
SO spent has been wasted or, at least, very 


ent of experience and the building of clear con- 
our teaching should follow the appreciation 
les in unprofitable. Reductions are 
multiplication, and division of 
from course requirements and 


tter of great relief to the child. 
n the measures and denominate 
The process is meaningless to 
romptly forgotten. The time 
unprofitably employed. 


6. Agnes G. Gunderson (University of Wyoming, "Weasurement 
" Mathematics Teacher, 


in Arithmetic Textbooks for Grade 35, 
XXXV (March, 1942), pp. 117-121. Twelve series of arith- 
metics were analyzed; shows impossible loads for grade 3 
children. 


UNDERSTANDING OF TIME RELATIONS OF 
FIVE-, SIX-, AND SEVEN- YEAR-OLD 
CHILDREN OF HIGH IQ* 


MURIEL FARRELL** 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


The Problem and Its Importance 


THE PURPOSE OF this investigation was to find by means of a 
question-type test the understanding of time relations by five-, six-, 
and seven-year-old children of high IQ and to discover any relation- 
Ship that may exist between understanding of time relations and (1) 
chronological age, (2) mental age, or (3) sex. 

Time is an important concept used in the lives of children. It is 
an abstraction. The concept is developed through indirect perceptual 
experiences. By this is meant that a child has a number of experi- 
ences, often unrelated in themselves, that have the common factor 
of time. From these experiences the child extracts the time elements 
with which he gradually develops his concepts or understanding of 


time, 

By way of contrast, the child in developing the concept or meaning 
of “hot” has the advantage of direct sensory impression. By associa- 
tion with hot stoves, radiators, sun, etc., the child can more imme- 
diately and definitely develop the concept or meaning of ‘‘hot.’’ Time 
1S not perceived directly in this way. i 

When one considers that the education of children is more meaning- 
ful through concrete and sense appeal than through the abstract, the 


difficulties experienced by the child in comprehending time are evi- 
ent, 


The investigator specifically studied high IQ children for time un- 
derstanding. This level of intelligence has been the last to receive 
educational attention as a group. Thus, the invéStigation contributes 
bases for guidance of high IQ children in time situations both in school 
and out. Further, in probing the cues, or reasons, for time under- 


Standing, the investigation opens a new appr oach to time problems for 


*Submitted in partial fulfillment ‘of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the School of Edu- 


age ton of New York University, 1950. 
69 Oak Street. 
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all children. 
Method and Procedure 


Questionnaire. —A questionnaire consisting of 27 questions with - 
parts each was given individually to 75 children of high IQ. The oe 
tionnaire was designed so that the first part of a question ins pees as 
factual answer, e.g., ‘‘What day is today?, ” and the second pare 
quired a cue answer, e.g. » ‘How do you know today is Monday? n 

The questionnaire itself was divided so that Part I consisted of ; 
questions with two parts about present time and Part II consisted 0 
Seventeen questions with two parts about past, future, and complex 
time, 

Scores for the answers to the factual part of each question were P 
found by adding up those correct for each child. These scores aes 
used in comparing factual performance within C.A., M.A., and a 
groups. The answers to the cue questions (the second part of eac —_ 
question) were classified in ten categories. These were used in CO 
paring cues within the C. A. , M. A. , and sex groups. nter 

Subjects. —The subjects of the study were 75 children in the Hu the 
College Elementary School in New York City. This isa school for n 
mentally ‘‘gifted. ” The IQ average of the groups in this investigation 
was 145 or slightly higher. From the 75 children, three groups yens 
selected. One group included three levels of chronological age. An al 
other was made up of the two sexes. The third group included seve” 
levals of mental age. 

Any one group compared with any other group was equated for 1Q. 
For example, the average IQ of the male group did not show any si 
nificant difference from that of the female group when the sex group 
were compared with each other in every aspect of the investigation. 
Thus, the IQ was comparable within the chronological-age levels, 
between the sexes, and within the mental-age groups. 1ds, 

The three chronological-age groups consisted of the five-year -° up 
the Six-year-olds, and the Seven-year-olds. The five-year-old is 
was made up of children whose ages included four years, ten month 4 
through five years, nine months. The six-year-old group consiste 
of those Whose ages rafìged from five years, ten months (inclusive); _ 
through six years, nine months. The seven-year-old group was com 
posed of those whose ages ranged from six years, ten months (inclu 
sive), through seven years, nine months. eis 

There were 22 children in the five-year-old group, 25 in the six 
year-old group, and 24 in the seven-year-old group. 

Of the sexes, there were 32 boys and 37 girls. 

The mental age divisions were arranged by referriag to all 75 
Scores achieved on the total questionnaire. It was found that the 
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pee could be arranged from the highest to the lowest in groups of 
rth comparable IQ’s. These groups were used in comparing 
E ae and cues on the total questionnaire. For comparison of Part 
we ab II of the questionnaire, it was feasible to divide the M. A. 
raed ree groups of 25 rather than five groups aS was done for the 
questionnaire comparisons. 
i The mental-age groups resulting from arranging the total scores 
n descending order were 9.6, 9. 7, 9.2, 8.9, 8.5. The highest scoring 
M. A. group (9.6 M.A.) did not differ significantly from the next group 
(9. TM.A.). The groups were retained as two, however, because of 
Score difference and to keep the subjects of equal number in each group 


for analysis. 

( The mental-age groups arranged 

questionnaire) scores on Part I were 9.7, 9.3, 8.6, whereas the 

Sroups arranged from the test scores on Part II were 9.5, 9.4, 8.7. 
‘Treatment of Data. —The data consisted of 4, 050 answers given by 

Children studied. Half of these answers were factual, and the other 


half were cues. 
Scores for the questionnaire and for each of the two parts were 
e means, standard deviations, and 


found for the factual questions. Th 
Standard error of the means were found for the three age groups, the 


Sex groups, and the mental-age groups. 
ti Difference between the means were calculated for the total ques- 
ionnaire and for Part I and Part I for the age groups, the sex groups, 


and the mental-age groups. The standard error of the difference be- 


tween the means was calculated. f 
ai Throughout, the critical ratio (t-score) was used to test if there 
wee differences in group results, 1Q’s, and other mea- 

Coefficient of correlation between part I and Part II of the total 
questionnaire for the total population of 75 was found. 

The percent of children answering each question correctly and in- 
Correctly was found for the C. A. groups, the sex, and five M. A. 
Broups, 
th The cue answers were classified in ten categories. 

© cues was made to find percentage of cues used by 
and five M. A. groups. H 
we malysis of cues was ma 
© specific or general (in re 
of a comparison was made of c 
Score distribution. 

Throughout the analysis, statistical formulas used were those of 
he small sample theory because of the small number of subjects in 
each group studied. 


in groups of three from the test 


Analysis of 
the C.A;, Sex, 


de to determine if the time-sense cues 
lation to the question asked). 
ue answers given by those at the tails 
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Findings and Conclusions 


1. The highest total score obtainable on the factual part of the oe 
tionnaire was 27, Of the chronological-age groups, the five Cees 
had a mean score of 13.9, the six-year-olds had 20.6, and the posi 
year-olds had 19.9. The difference in scores was significant be! oe 
the five-, and six-year-olds as well as between the five-, and wai 
year-old groups. The difference in scores however was not signifi 
cantly different between the six-, and seven-year-old groups. ò 

2. The highest score obtainable on Part I (present time) was 1 se 
Of the chronological-age groups, the five-year-olds had a mean — 
of 5.5, the six-year-old group had 9. 0, and the seven-year-old gro P 
had 8.4. Again, the differences were significant between the five-, 
and six-, and five-, and seven-year-old groups but not between the 
six-, and seven-year-old groups. inabile 

3. On Part II (past, future, complex time) the highest obtainal ds 
Score was 17. Of the chronological-age groups, the five-year-0l A 
had a mean score of 8.4, the six-year-olds had 11.7, and the par 
year-olds, 11.5. Again, the differences were significant between t eñ 
five-, and six-, and five-, and seven-year-old groups but not betwe 
the six-, and seven-year-old groups. a 

4. The results above seem to indicate a growth of time understan 
ding between the five-, and six-year-old levels but not between he. 
six-, and seven-year-old levels. The reason for this lack of grow! al. 
is not obvious. A plateau in development within a group is not aor se 
Several possible reasons for the plateau were considered. The Lae 
tions used for the test may have been inadequate for testing the sev with 
year-old group, The six-year-old group answered many questions for 
such a high percentage of accuracy that there remained little room 
improvement for the seven-year-old group. s ex” 

There is the possibility, too, that the seven-year-old group Wa: ord} 
perimenting with the use of more mature cues to give factual ansW 
They gave incorrect answers by using a new means of arriving at 
answer. As a substantiation of this it was noted that both the five” 
six-year-olds used ten types of cues, whereas the seven-year -olds as 
used only nine types. The cue eliminated by the seven-year-olds w 


one based’on irrelevanty. Although this cue was used by less than 


percent of the five- and six-year-old groups, its use indicated 4 lac 
of maturity. ee 
While the percentages of differences were very small in differen” 

of use of the remaining nine cues, the over-all picture of percentab 
used by the six- and seven-year-old groups shows that the seven-Y 
olds tended to use slightly more of a Sequential approach to time, 
preconceived idea as to what the time answer should be, and a ten 
to generalize on the total test (questionnaire). 


and 


a 
dent 
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For example, the sequential approach cue was used 30 percent of 
the time by the five-year-olds, 45 percent by the six-year-olds, and 
46 percent by the seven-year-olds. In reference to the preconceived 
idea cue, the five-year-olds used it .7 percent of the time, the six- 
year-olds used in . 6 percent, and the seven-year-olds, 2 percent. 
This cue required a reference to another event and a relating of the 
EA situation under question to it. This thinking is involved and ma- 

Further reference to the over 
Slight decrease by the seven-year-ol 
six-year-old group) in relying on word of others, in claiming abso- 
lute knowledge of the answer, and in depending on external factors. 
Thus, on total test, the five-year-old group used word of others 20 
percent of the time, the six-year-old group used it 19 percent, and 
the seven-year-old group, 18 percent. In using an absolute claim to 
knowledge the five-year-old group referred to it 4 percent of the time, 
the six-year-old, 3 percent, and the seven-year-old group, 1 percent. 

The use of external factors decreased very slightly between six- 
and seven-year-olds. Reference to this cue was made 6 percent of 
the time by the five- and six-year-old groups and 5 percent by the 


Seven-year-old group. i 3 

The indefinite cue was used 31 percent of the time by the five-year- 

old group, 11 percent of the time by the six-year-olds, and 13 percent 
by the seven-year-old group. This cue largely covered the answer, 
of use by the seven- 


“I don’t know,’ The slightly higher percentage 
indication of experimenting with ma- 


year-old group may be a further in 

id not resort to the irrelevant 
trated knowledge as the six- 
r-olds’ percentage 


-all pattern use of cues showed a 
d group (as compared with the 


at all or to as high a claim to undemons 
year-old group did. It is possible the seven-yea 
represented a more realistic app. 

5. In reference to achievemen 
naire and on Part I (present time) and Par 


time), the scores were almost the same. 
Significantly the same when subjected to the t-test. ; 
n score was 18. 2; the girls’ was 


On the total test, the boys’ meal 
18.0. On Part I, the boys’ mean score was 7. 8& the girls’, 7.5. On 
Part II, the boys’ mean score was 10. 4; the girls’, 10.3. 

fference in percentage of 1 percent 


In the use of cues there was a di rci 
or less in eight cues. In the use of the two remaining cues there was 


a difference of 5 percent or less. The latter differences were in use 
of the sequential and indefinite cues. Since the scores and the use of 
other cues were so similar, these differences were not considered 

Outstanding. The scores and use of cues indicated there were no un- 
usual differences in the knowledge of and the approach to time under- 


Standing. 


t by the sexes on the total question- 
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6. The mental-age groups that had been found by arranging — 
from the highest to the lowest scores showed an increase ort x 
to a certain point. On the total test the 8.5 M. A. group we A 
score of 11.1; the 8. 9 M. A. group, a score of 15. 6; mea a en ‘ii 
group, a score of 18.9; the 9.7 M.A. group, a score o i na bate 
9.6 M.A. group, a score of 24.7. The last two groups di Perei 
significantly different mental ages but did have significantly di: 

ores, i 
j The reasons for the similarity of M. A. but difference in a 5 
for the two highest groups were not clear. An examination ie ad 
and 9.7 M.A. groups shows that the higher scoring group (9. 6) nner 
chronologically younger and therefore may have been brighter. a 
is a possibility, again, that the test was inadequate in oe 
per mental-age levels, Further, the 9.6 and 9.7 M.A. groups i 
have been in an experimental period of development in neienence i 
cues used. For example, the 9.6 M. A. group used 54 per 
quential cue whereas the 9. 7 group used 48 percent, and the 9. 


z s 
used the cue based on measurement 15 percent of the time wherea 
the 9. 6 group used it 12 percent. 

It was found for Par 


age groups arranged fo i 


10.0, the 9.3 group ha 
of 4.8, 


sonitieant 
For Part II (past, future, complex time), there was no significa 


re 
difference inthe mental age of the two higher groups, though the sc? 4 
were different. In th 


M. A. group the score was 10.6 
7.2. The plateau stage present 


etc., for his answer to a ti 


claimed he just knew without demonstration. In the external-factor® 
cue the child looked for characteristcs that may or may not be fun oe 
mental to time, e.g., if a child is tall, he is old. The indefinite ¢ w 
was one in which the child said he did not know or said something 5! 
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milar. The knowledge cue was one in which the child claimed knov 
edge and gave some indication that he had a definite approach, e.g. 
“I keep track of the days.’’ The preconceived-idea cue was one wi 
in the child said he knew the factual answer because of another eve! 
e.g., ‘‘Washington’s birthday is in February; yesterday was Washi 
ton’s birthday; this must be February. ’’ The generalization cue we 
One in which the child gave a general answer, such as, ‘‘It seems a 
long time ago. ° The irrelevant cue included the imaginative and tt 
illogical. 

The cues used most frequently by all groups were sequential, w 
of-others, indefinite, and records-or-measurements. The cué of € 
ternal factors was drawn on frequently by all groups. 

_ The least used cues by all groups were the irrelevant, generaliz 
tion, and preconceived-idea. " 

Cues used to a medium frequency were claim -to-knowledge and 
appeal-to-the-absolute. 

Cues were affected by chronological age and mental age but not ł 
Sex. The younger groups, both chronological and mental, relied or 
less independent cues. They used frequently the word-of-others an 
the indefinite. The older groups, both chronological and mental, te 
ed to use cues that indicated growing independence in approaching t: 
Problems, These cues included the sequential and records-or-mea 
surements. There was a decrease in use of word-of-others (by old 
8roups), 

The cue reported most frequently as a bas 
Was the sequential whereas the indefinite cue 
for the incorrect answers. : 

The word-of-others cue was used by all groups to an important f 
quency, especially for questions that involved past, future, and con 
Plex time situations (Part IJ of test). It was used to a much less de 
for present time (Part I of test). 

All groups, sex, chronologica 
of 9.6, highest scoring group), used 
Part II (past, future, complex time) 
(present time). 

The oldest chronological-age grou. 
Sroups with the highest mental ages used fewer type 
total test than other groups. 

8. Analysis of percentages 0: 


is for correct answers 
was the one used most 


lage, mental age (with the excepti 
more types of cues to answer 
of the test than to answer Part 


p and the tyo highest scgring 
s of cues on the 


f correct and incorrect answers by | 
Sroups showed that time questions that involved the personal, the in 
mediate, the exactly repetitious were better answered and answer ec 
more correctly at a lower chronological and mental age than questic 
that involved the remote, the nonpersonal, the occasional, the long 
Periods of time, the complex time, and the variable repetitious. E 
amples that led to these conclusions were the 100 percent correct a 
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Swers given by the five-, six-, and seven-year-olds to questions about 
the child’s own age, his age next birthday, and the 92 to 100 percent t 
correct answers to the question of time to go home from school, where 
as in the same groups 41 percent or less knew how long until Christ- 
mas and 40 percent or less knew how long they were in school daily. 

9. The total number of cues used by the children in any group in- 
vestigated was found to be on anaverage of 5.3 to 5.8 per child. 

10. This investigation extends the knowledge of children’s time un~ 
derstanding. It specifically shows results of a high IQ group. It sug” 
gests the importance of cues as a developmental phase of children’s 
approach to time problems. The investigation of cues throws some 


light on time perceptions that children have in developing time under- 
standing. 


A COMPARATIVE INVESTIGATION OF 


DIFFERENCES IN PERSONALITY 
ADJUSTMENT OF DELINQUENTS 
AND NON-DELINQUENTS 


EMMET ARTHUR HINKELMAN* 
William G. Beale School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A THE INVESTIGATION OF personality of juvenile delinquênts has 
een the concern of a number of comparative studies. The method 
of comparing delinquent and non-delinquent personality has been to 
discover, if possible, areas in which the delinquent individual devi- 
ates from the ‘‘normal.)’ With a knowledge of deviant trends in the 
personality, it would enable us to gain greater insight into delinquent 
behavior and help make possible the reorientation of the individual 
into healthier and more socially accepted channels. 

Schuessler and Cressey report that 113 studies have been conduc- 
ted on the personality of the criminal, with a considerable number 
concerned with juvenile delinquents. They find that 47 or only 42% 
of the stadine voveal a differentiation between the criminal and “‘nor- 
mal’? individual (1:447). This shows that the evidence has not proven 
decisive with respect to whether there are or are not differences in 
the area of personality. It is the hope of the present investigation to 
add additional evidence about this problem of personality differences. 

f Operational definition of juvenile delinquent. —For the purposes of 
this investigation, the term «juvenile delinquent’’ is defined as an in- 


dividual of legal school age who has been transferred to a special re- 
habilitational school because of his detremental school conduct. In 
Chicago, the Board of Education maintains the well known Montefiore 
School for Problem Children for these cases. othe detection of the 
delinquent in the schools, however, does not imply that the causation 


*The writer wishes to express his thanks to Miss Mary E. Cour- 
tenay, assistant Superintendent Of Schools in charge of Spe- 
cial Education, and Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, former Direc- 
tor of the Divieion of child Study, Chicago Public Schools, 
for making this research possible: Acknowledgment is due to 
Mr. Lawrence J. Kozlowski, Wrangell Institute, Wrangell, 
Alaska, for his assistance in administering the examinations. 
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lies within the schools, as it is well known that delinquency is the out 
come of a multiplicity of factors. 

How this study differs. — The present investigation differs, as 
as the writer can determine, in that the population used for this aes 
includes three defined comparison groups, instead of the usual sing 
“‘non-delinquent’’ group. y . paan 

Population. — The population used in this study consisted o 
seventh grade boys and girls from four Chicago public elementary 
schools. This population was broken down into four categories, iii 
namely, delinquents (N = 30), upper socio-economic class irae 
quents (N = 37), middle socio-economic class non-delinquents (N = 


Board of Education, from among 

cooperate in this investigation. 
Measurin instrument, —In this investigation the instrument used ~ 

was the California Test of Personality: A Profile of Personal and 


s 
nate as many as possible. In the determination of the several school . 
Selective factors may have been Operating in the willingness of the P 


Test Bureau, the publishers of the test used in this Study, state that r 
when the test was ‘‘published and a new set of data obtained from ove 
- ., there was a tendency, possibly 


onents, for girls’ responses a 
average slightly higher than those of boys. However, subsequent us 


of the test reveals many instances in which such trends did not ap- 
pear. . . .’’ (2:12) 

There are at least three restrictions or limitations which relate 
to the interpretation of the conclusions, 
do not justify conclusions concerning causality. Second, the conclu- 
Sions are valid only to the extent to which the test is valid and a re- 
liable measure of what it purports to measure, Third, the conclu- 
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sions made are justifiable only for the population from which the 
sample was taken or for similar populations. 
Results. —The results of this investigation are tabulated in Tables 
I to Ill. The results show that the mean score differences between the 
delinquents and non-delinquents favor the non-delinquent groups except 
in one subtest for the middle class non-delinquents, Freedom from An- 
ti-Social Tendencies, where the reverse was true. In order to deter- 
sl significance of these differences, the critical ratios were ob- 
ned. 
The critical ratios for the uppe 
Show the greatest disimilarity to 


haga subtests and in the totals, 
he . 01 level of significance, thus refuting the null hypothesis. How- 


ever, in the area of Community Relations the level of significance 


fell somewhat below the accepted . 05. 
Turning to the lower socio-economic non-delinquents we find near- 
ly similar results. All the Self ‘Adjustment subtests have a high sig- 
dom from Anti-Social Tendencies, 


nificance level. On the subtest, Free 
the lower socio-economic group does not show a significant difference 


from the delinquents. Family Relations are significantly different at 


the . 05 level. 

The critical ratios for the middle socio-economic ‘group are sub- 
Stantially lower than either the upper or lower socio-economic non- 
delinquents, We find that seven of the subtests are below the . 05 
level of significance. And as mentioned above, in the area of Free- 
dom from Anti-Social Tendencies, the mean differences favored slight- 
ly the delinquent group; however the critical ratio was not significant. 
uly two areas have critical ratios above 3.00, namely, Feeling of 

elonging and Social Standards. 

From the evidence presented here, the non-delinquent group which 
least resembled the delinquents were the upper socio-economic, close- 
ly followed by the lower socio-economic group, and the group most 
nearly resembling the delinquents in personality adjustment was the 
Middle class non-delinquents. . 

An important facit of this investigation may help to explain the rea- 
Son for negative results found in many previous, studies. If we obtain 
the critical ratios between the middle socio-economic group and the 
lower and upper socio-economic groups, we find the following results. 
The critical ratios for the lower and middle socio-economic groups 
for Total, Self, and Social Adjustment are 2.96, 3.11, and 2.63, res- 
Pectively. For the upper and middle groups they are respectively 
3.21, 2°78, and 3.62, All of these are significant at the . 01 level 
and would seem to indicate that the differences between the middle, 
and the upper and lower groups are as significant as for the delin- 
quents and these groups. The critical ratios for the lower and up- 


r class non-delinquents clearly 
the delinquents. In eleven of the 


TABLE I 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UPPER SOCIO- 


= ECONOMIC NON-DELINQUENTS AND DELINQUENTS 


(All Mean Differences Favor Non-Delinquents) 


Test Component 


1. Self Adjustment 
A. Self Reliance 
- Sense of Personal Worth 
. Sense of Personal Freedom 
. Feeling of Belonging 
. Withdrawing Tendencies (Freedom) 
- Nervous Symptoms (Freedom) 


3AMoaw 


2. Social Adjustment 

. Social Standards 

- Social Skills 

. Anti-Social Tendencies (Freedom) 
. Family Relations 

- School Relations 

. Community Relations 


AACA > 


Total Adjustment 


Mean S.E. 
Difference Difference 
16. 92 2.76 
2.51 .56 
2.57 . 67 
2.61 . 64 
3. 08 - 55 
3.60 . 60 
2.56 - 61 
14. 79 2.58 
3.55 - 55 
2.10 57 
2.15 . 67 
2.38 >72 
3. 40 .64 
1.23 . 69 
31.74 4.85 


C.R. Confidence 
215 


POMBO DS 


48 
74 
07 
60 
00 
19 


. 73 


45 
68 
20 
30 
31 
78 


-70 


Level 


. 01 
. 01 
-01 
- 01 
- 01 
. 01 
-01 


.01 
. 01 
J1 
-O 
.01 
- 01 
Below 


- O01 


of 


- 05 
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TABLE II 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LOWER SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC NON-DELINQUENTS AND DELINQUENTS 
(All Mean Differences Favor Non-Delinquents) 


Mean S. E. Level of 


Test Component Difference Difference C.R. Confidence 


1. Self Adjustment 


15. 99 2.48 6.44 01 
A. Self Reliance 3.02 .59 4.25 .01 
B. Sense of Personal Worth 2.79 - 68 4.10 - O1 
C. Sense of Personal Freedom 2.69 -55 4.89 .01 
D. Feeling of Belonging 3.40 .50 6. 80 .01 
E. Withdrawing Tendencies (Freedom) 2.09 .63 3.31 .01 
F. Nervous Symptoms (Freedom) 2.01 .68 2.95 .01 
2. Social Adjustment 12.31 2.78 4. 42 .01 
A. Social Standards 2.96 sot 5.19 SOL 
B.oSocial Skills 2.70 - 56 4.82 <01 
C. Anti-Social Tendencies (Freedom) 1.04 - 72 1.44 Below .05 
D. Family Rleations 1.60 .15 2.13 .05 
E. School Relations 3.32 .63 5.26 .01 
F. Community Relations 1.69 .62 2.72 .01 
Total Adjustment 28.29 + 4.87 5.80 01 


(eS6T ‘mady 


NVWIaxSNIH 


66S 


TABLE III 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MIDDLE SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC NON-DELINQUENTS AND DELINQUENTS 


(All Mean Differences Favor Non-Delinquents-Except as Noted) 


Mean S.E. Level of 

Test Component Difference Difference C.R. Confidence 
1. Self Adjustment 7.46 2. 48 3.00 . 01 
A.‘ Self Reliance 1.43 . 67 2,18 . 05 

B. Sense of Personal Worth 1.30 . 76 1.71 Below . 05 

C. Sense of Personal Freedom 1. 02 -70 1.45 Below . 05 
D. Feeling of Belonging 2.34 - 58 4. 03 . 01 

E. Withdrawing Tendencies (Freedom) 1.22 .81 1.50 Below .05 

F. Nervous Symptoms (Freedom) .19 . 84 -22 Below.. 05 
2. Social Adjustment 7. 69 3.00 2.56 . 05 
A. Social Standards 1.94 - 63 3. 07 JOL 
B. Social Skills 1. 70 - 64 2.65 - 01 

C. Anti-Social Tendencies (Freedom) Py i ed 92) -77 Below .05 

D. Family Relations 1.30 -12 1.80 Below .05 
E. School Relations 1. 83 -70 2.61 .01 

F. Community Relations -23 .74 -31 Below .05 
Total Adjustment 15.20 5. 55 2.73 -01 


*Mean difference favored delinquent group. 
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i ee are respectively for Total, Self, and Social Adjustment 
Econ and . 74; this indicates that there are no significant mean 
oe From this data one can formulate some conclusion 
delinguent. previous studies. Our hypothesis is then that in many 
class difa non-delinquent personality investigations, socio-economic 
Taoncd + have obscured the relationship between delinquents 
nOn-datin elinquents. If delinquents were compared to middle class 
many at quents we should find little or no significant differences in 
Aot he eas of adjustment. Our data tend to support this. It should 
eae = be inferred that the causes for maladjustment are the 
aye a both cases. The causation for the middle class child may 
iima? veny strict child rearing program, whereas for the delinquent 
latione. a combination of adverse primary and secondary group re- 
blante aipe coupleg with a poor environmental situation. The resem- 
Could be een the lower and upper groups in personality adjustment 
Dosrem cauaa in part by a freer and less restricted child rearing 
class ‘ollowed by parents of both lower and upper socio-economic 
es. The hypothesis proposed here will require further investi- 


ee to determine its adequacy. 
Conclusions. — The following conclusions seem to be warranted. 
ificant differences in personality 


Fi 
ep that there are decidely signi 
m oemet between delinquents and 

previous studies these personality differences may 


Scur si à s 
ed by socio-economic differences. 


non-delinquents, and second, that 
have been ob- 
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A REVIEW OF A DECADE OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL STUDIES WHICH COMPARED 
METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


E. GLENADINE GIBB 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


marily with a summary of experi- 


THIS REVIEW IS concerned pri 
om 1940-1950 which compare 


mental investigations re 
ported fr 
methods of teaching arithmetic. 


Approach 


thon, order to locate experimenta 
of S of teaching, a study was ma 
te research, and bibliographies foun o 
teaching of arithmetic. Eight of nine experiments were available to 
id for this review.! The reports were studied from the 
= rces designated in the bibliography with the exception of (2) where 
erence was also made to the monograph. 
alyzed for experimental 


inne experiments were each carefully ani 
rests, procedures, and results. Similarities in these studies 


ae noted. In each analysis the following points were considered: 
pe nature of problem; (b) methods of teaching compared; (c) the ex- 
e Timental setting —nature of subject matter, grade level, number in 
Xperiment, length of experiment; (d) methods of evaluation; and (e) 


Signi 
Snificant conclusions. 


1 investigations which compared me- 
de of periodical indexes, reviews 
d in books and articles on the 


Review of Studies 
Nature of Problem. — Two studies (1), (5) were concerned with the 
1 method for greater achiévement. 


jombarative merits of instructiona 
nderson (1) set out to investigate the hypothesis that learning which 


LnPhasizes understanding and generalization is more effective than 
earning which emphasizes separate elements of knowledge and skill. 


Harding and Bryant (5) compared results of teaching by means of 


Comparison of Two Me- 


l. Not includea was E.L. Nicholson, 
thods of Teaching Arithmetic in Grades 1, 2, 35. Univer- 
1945-6 


sity of Pennsylvania, 
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functional procedures as in experience and activity, raising the ape 
tion whether pupils taught through functional procedures attain as hig! 

achievement on standardized measures of computation and reasoning 

as pupils taught by formalized drill methods. 

Swenson (7), (8) was not only concerned with learning but directly 
with its effect upon a specific topic when she investigated the effec- 
tiveness with which children learned basic addition combinations S 
der three different teaching plans: (a) drill, (b) generalization, an 
(c) drill-plus. Brownell investigated two problems (2), (3) concerne 
with ‘‘borrowing” in subtraction. The earlier study (2) made before 
this period but summarized during the 1940-1950 decade, was COn- 
cerned with the value of the ‘‘crutch.’? The second study (3) com” _ 
pared relative merits of two commonly known procedures, decompo 
sition and equal additions, for ‘‘borrowing’’ in subtraction. _ om? 

Guiler and Edwards (4) set out to discover the extent to which ¢ 
putational habits of junior high school students may be improved all 
means of a systematic program of individualized instruction. JO a 
son (6), also concerned with individual learning difficulties, eal on 
to determine whether improvement in specific mathematical voca A 
lary leads to an improvement in the solution of problems which oE as 
volve the use of these specific mathematical terms, or stated inter 
rogatorily, what effect does the learning of mathematics vocabulary 
have upon the solution of numerical problems in which these WOT s 
play an important part. trol 

Methods of Teaching Compared. —In each of the studies the COP 
group was taught by the drill method. This method was defined k 
much the same manner in each investigation, that is, the bet aes 
presentation or the presentation of each concept as an isolated p 
by “rule of thumb. ” Variation was found in the meaning metho ore 
used in the experimental groups. In (1), (7), and (8) the pupils ation? 
encouraged to discover arithmetical relationships and generaliz: ae 
for themselves, referring to concrete objects as aids in solving -n 
abstract number combinations. Swenson made a further aati 
between the generalization or meaning method and a method ia cegiZ® 
ed as drill-plus which she defined as a concrete presentation 2 (3) 
of sum” with no opportunity given for generalization. Brownell Ae 
gave emphasis to the insight of the system of ideas, principles, 1n (3)? 
processes of arithmetic as did Anderson (1) and Swenson (7), srieS 
however, these understandings were developed by means of a oie” 
of graded activities beginning with the manipulation of concrete prow 
terials and ending with the use of the abstract symbols. In (4/, 


nell emphasized meaning by means of the ‘‘crutch’’ to help in an 
roup 


thought process of “borrowing” in subtraction. In (4) the & rds; 
individual plans for remedial work, studied by Guiler and Edwa; g 
Hardin 


were concerned with the analysis of individual problems. 


ny 
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and B : 
na ree defined meaningful arithmetic instruction through the 
: personal experiences and selected mathematical activities 
n (6 ithmetical concepts. 
was a felt that meaning in the particular study of ogai lary 
of the Er neces ag daily, oral drill on selected words, individual use 
instructional ary, individual student notebooks, and mimeographed 

ere ee 
(4); 65) rimental Setting. —(a) Na! 
control and (6) used the textbook pag 
the ase ore Guiler and Edwards (4) selected materials to meet 

l group in no in their experimental group. The experimen- 
Vities of tim arding and Bryant’s study (5) based their work on acti- 
titative thi ee interest to the group and of value for developing quan- 
terials a a wes Johnson (6) used supplementary mimeographed ma- 

nd drills as basis for his meaningful instruction. For both 


control 
and experimental group, Anderson (1) used the topics of the 
(2), (3) used the sub- 


Parti 
ject of. oa period in the fourth grade, Brownell 
addition —_— EE in subtraction, and swenson (7), (8) used the 100 
b k 
sete Stade Level. It was found that thes 
grade; (2) he following manner: studies (1) 
th grad ) and (3) with 3rd grade; (4) with 7th an 
(e Sa and (7) and (8) in the 2nd grade. 
Study camber. For this comparison the number completing each 
89 fea eae It was found that groups ranged from 64 to 
419 cha (1), (3), (7), and (8) used from 528 to 389 children, (4) 
Study (5 children, (2) used 590 children, and (6) used 898 children. 
) used 64 children but the investigator felt this number was 


adequate, 

24 (o Length, The length of the experiments varied fr 

Weie wean woeks were used for (2) and (3); from 

1), (4 ed for (5), (6), and (7); and 20 weeks or more 
» (4), and (8). 


M 
use] Peds of Evaluation. _In reviewing the method 
was given to the fac 


and ewe Studies, attention 
used, able but not to all the particular tests apd S 
to the initial test 


osses being mea~ 
Study (1) used 

y as measured by a test 
performances 


ture of Subject Matter. Studies 
e by page assignment in their 


e studies distributed them- 
and (5) were made in 4th 
d 8th grades; (6) with 


om 9 weeks to 
14 to 18 weeks 
were used for 


s of evaluation 
tors held constant 
tatistical, measures 


L ; 

SRE (2) and M. A. in (7) and (8), 
Sured _ the three, were held constant, 
a statistical to the initial test and succe 
and the ical tool in controlling school abilit r 
on A on an arithmetic pretest in studying r ; 

atchin, itative relationships. Statistical means were used in (3) in 

ee ae of the multiple factors, C- A., M.A., 
+, and rate and accuracy in computation. pairing pupils into two 


for 
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equivalent groups by means of identical scores or pea one poani 
test score was used in (4). This test score was obtaine ol (6) were 
lytical Survey Test in Computational Arithmetic. mney bes 
compared by I. Q. ratings alone, growth being measure 4 py eats 
computational ability, reasoning ability, social adjustmen A an 
tional stability. In (6) factors equated were chronological Eer a 

tal age, four abilities measured by Analytical Scales of Attain: , 


i i d 
reading ability, knowledge of arithmetic vocabulary, nationality, an 
Occupation of father. 


Conclusions, —Anderson 
—~~Onclusions, 


á d 
met the test of fostering Borni 
in “borrowing” in subtracti 


As pointed out © doubt vary with the feelings 


of the reader, 
(EA) over decomposition 
favored the teaching of 
(D) is taught rationally, 


, the significance would n 


(D) when both 
“borrowing”? by 
and when under. 
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impro . P : 
vement in arithmetic learnings. Too, there was no evidence of 


transfer of learning. 


Ph tn (7) found that the compar 
some extent a function of learning method. In the more inclu- 


Sive 
i dy (8) the method of meaningful generalization was significantly 
fer to a in number.of combinations learned, in retention, and in trans~ 
taught addition items and untaught subtrac 
A 
Concluding Statement | 
were concerned with ways for 


ative difficulty of addition facts 


tion combinations. 


dasa eight studies here summarized 
effective learning of arithmetic. The investigators sought answers 


to thi 

gardin problem through studies of relationships and generalizations re- 

ren’s g arithmetical concepts, through studies of the media of child- 
personal experiences, and through analysis of individual pupil 


Need, 

even In conducting these experiments, the studies have been quite 
t y distributed throughout the grades, paired and equated group 
has been made to hold 


constant o have been used, and an attempt n 
various factors, one being that of mental ability. 


A, 
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PANISH WORD COUNT OF THE SUPERIOR 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 


ISMAEL RODRIGUEZ BOU 
University of Puerto Rico 


TH 
ice ee EDUCATIONAL Council of Puerto Rico has just 
undoubtedly publication of its Spanish word Count, a book that will 
y be welcomed by teachers, school directors, and writers 
It widl be use- 


of scho 
o 5 
ful to ene in the Spanish speaking countries. 
who teach Spanish as a second language as well as to those 
the modern techniques used in 


Who teach j 

vocabulen it as the vernacular. In it 

y counts were applied to the Spanish language. 
and inclu 


Voc; 
known bular y lists are numerous in 
unts as E. L. Thorndike’s The Teacher’S wordbook of 20, 000 
The Teacher’s Word- 


Wor 

bikie oe and Lorg 

are also 000 Words and Semantic Count of English Words. 

Mention bie ee lists in Englis Rinsland and Eaton, to 
‘i a few. 

os the German, 

arati, an, and word counts from 
, and Hindustani, also exist. 


Panish 
word count worthy of mention wa- 


Milt 

on 

Obtained Buchanan. 1 It includes a total of 1,200, 000 runni 
ls, biographies, poetry, folklore, 


ravel b mostly from dramas, nove 
cism ooks, technical and periodical literature, and literary criti- 

comin Buchanan’s word count, useful as it is, has the drawback of 
ined; almost wholly from litera It lacks vocabulary ob- 
Sam Te the radio and from oral tion. 
ws Xes from such sources as modern religious literature, sports, 
In ges comic strips are either absent 0 in limited amoun 
(Stites n of the standard word counts ÑA any languag® give then 

o ntation. 

2 nde ee for this shortcoming was one of th 
in undertaking this Spanish word count at the 
had the following more i 


es have 


guese languag 
Kannada, 


French and Portu 
ts, such as 


Indian dialec 
However; 
s that prepared by 

ing words 


been 


e objectives borne 
University of 
mmediate aims: 


ral vocabulary and 


iL. r r 
To give adequate representation to 0 


ish Word Book. 


1 
-Mi 
lton A. Buchanan, a Graded Spanii m 
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to the vocabulary of contemporary scientific develop- 
ments. 

2. To help in the establishment of vocabulary norms for 
writing readers adapted to the needs of Spanish speak- 
ing children, in general, and of Puerto Rican children 
in particular. 


Back in 1942 the Superior Educational Council of Puerto Rico wae 
created by the Insular Legislature to help orient education in the 1s” 
land and to act as a governing body for its university. One of the im~ 
mediate undertakings of this newly created body was to conduct a 
study of the educational facilities of the island. The study revealed 
a serious condition in the reading materials used in the elementary 
schools. The books were scarce, poor in content, old fashioned in 
many technical aspects and written with no idea whatsoever of the 
need of graded vocabulary. The research conducted revealed that 
this condition was true not only of the books used in the schools of 
the island, but in most of the Spanish speaking countries as well. 

There was, and there still is, a need for elementary schooi rea z 
ers written according to the acceptable norms of vocabulary gradua- 
tion. But such norms are nonexisting in Spanish. We had, there- 
fore, to devise our own. Accordingly, to start at the very bottom, 
the Spanish word count was begun. va 

The sampling for the count was carried on in the different agricu _ 
tural, industrial, and geographic regions of the island. Coffee, toba? 
co, sugar cane and minor crops areas were covered, as well as e 
manufacturing districts, the coast plains and mountains, and the ¢}” 
ties and towns of different sizes. $ 

From the beginning it was agreed to include the vocabulary of &* 
pression and recognition of elementary school children from gra ga 
one through six, as well as the vocabulary of the texts for basic an 
supplementary reading used by them. The vocabulary of expression 
was obtained from four different sources: spontaneous conversation, 
free and controlled associations, written compositions, and a pre~ 
vious word count of the written compositions of elementary school _ 
children started some years ago by two professors from the Unive” 
sity of Pue«to Rico, but'uever brought to an end. 

The first source of expressional vocabulary was the children’s 
own talk. Experts in lexical studies of different languages know k ig i 
value of conversational speech in the preparation of vocabulary lists. r 
Nevertheless few of them have included it to any considerable degre? 
in their counts because of the cost and difficulties involved in obtai” 
ing reliable samples. a 

A group of teachers and members of the staff of the Superior pan 
cational Council of the University of Puerto Rico visited a consider 
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ab 
re satiny at schools from different parts of the island. Shorthand 
Slamete “9 and wire recordings made of the conversation of 
and in pak T ool children in the school playgrounds and corridors 
Were mad fe classes in the schoolrooms. Longhand transcriptions 
ner, e afterwards of the oral vocabulary collected in this man- 
sunk Eos controlled associations were employed as means to 
Process of opal spontangous speech. Vocabulary obtained by the 
Sitions. ad ssociations is apt to be poor in connectives and prepo- 
past a ee and verbal forms other than the simple present, 
are toed uture indicative. This is a shortcoming when the lists 
separately. However, when merged with other lists, the 


effect i 
E reduced to a minimum. 
en compositions were obtained from the children following 
d by Rinsland. 2 Originality, 


taken into considera- 


m 91 issues of several newspaper: 


includi 

ing the two having the widest circulation in the island. From 
sport news, society news, news sum 

isements were utilized for the count 


words were ob 


ecte . 

Sid oad a few programs for our study. 
Pation a; commentaries, comic sketches, sport news, 
Cials nd amateur programs, talks, forums, S0aP operas, commer- 
ie E programs, religious programs, and programs for 

veo 
i ilary was also obtained from the literature of the various re: 
S prevalent in the island: Catholic, protestant and Spiritualist. 
1 manuals, a 


ev 
eral newspapers, pamphlets, leaflets, Sunday Schoo 
Spiritualist prayer book were tabulated to 


Se 

Cure nearly 300, 000 running words. 

tained presentative of different grades was 0b- 

i from 98 basic and supplementary readers now used in the pub- 
i i al South Amgrican 

ooks was arbitrarily 

dgment of the 


os 
author. for those grades according to 


A 
Words no nary of the different sources used and 
derived from each source is given in Table I. 


a. 
Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic vocabulary of Elementary 


School Children, ppe 77%" 


the total number of 
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TABLE I 
SOURCES USED AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF WORDS DERIVED 
FROM EACH 
Total Number of 
Source Words Tabulated 


I. Vocabulary of expression 


1. Oral vocabulary 1, 073, 245 
2. Free and controlled association 926, 404 
3. Written composition 803, 622 
4. Rodriguez and Casanova’s Word Count 586, 141 

Total 3,389, 412 


II. Vocabulary of recognition 


5. Newspapers 1, 050, 000 
6. Radio 465, 600 
7. Religious material 295, 422 
8. Buchanan’s Word Count 1,200, 000 

Total 3,011, 022 


I. Vocabulary proper for the elementary grades 
according to the individual judgment of au- 
thors of textbooks 


9. Basic readers 255, 569 
10. Supplementary reading books 410, 634 


‘Grand Total 7, 066, 637 
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ti The methods, techniques and procedures employed in the prepara- 
aa of the Spanish Word Count of the University of Puerto Rico are 
eres in several of the appendices of the book. The introduction 
Tee a rather extensive account of the historical development of 
bese lists, as well as an enumeration of the several uses to 
“ae they may be put. The authors point out the different purposes 
=. these lists prepared in Puerto Rico may serve. They empha- 
əf e their contribution in helping to solve those educational problems 

the island and of Spanish speaking countries in general which spring 
from the scarcity and uneven quality of the reading textbooks in Spanish 
now in use in the local elementary schools. 

In financing the publication of this Spanish word count UNESCO and 
OAS hope to contribute in a positive way to the improvement of read- 
ing materials in Spanish America. They are thus offering educators 
= those countries where the educational problems are similąr in na- 
ure to those of Puerto Rico an instrument of work in their vernacular 
planned and carried out by Puerto Rican educators with technical ad- 
vice offered at times by fellow educators from the United States. 


Several of the sources from which vocabulary was obtained for 
s, newspapers and 


aue word count—radio programs, school readers, n ; 

hildren’s magazines, and religious materials, besides Buchanan’s — 
Ount—included material from many Spanish speaking countries. This 

bs help to counterbalance any possible preponderance of the peculiari- 

a of Puerto Rican Spanish on the final lists. Furthermore region- i 

TET neologisms and other words not recorded in the standard Span 

Sh dictionaries are indicated in the text. These facts, among others, 

f Ould give Spanish speaking educators confidence in using the lists 

Or their sundry teaching purposes. The count, although made in 
Uerto Rico, samples the Spanish language in general. 

i €sides incorporating what is best in the vocabulary lists already 

cN use in different languages and avoiding many of their pitfalls, both 

in technique and scope, the Spanish Word Count of the University of 

Puerto Rico adds the two important features of its wide sampling of 

Contemporary communications and millions of words taken from 


Chi c 
ildren’s oral expression. 


P @ 


ATTITUDES OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TOWARD NEGRO PROBLEMS 


MARGARET L. HAYES 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


Purposes and Background 


le DURING THE YEARS 1945-46 and 1946-47 the New York State Col- 
the isd Teachers at Albany, New York, was one of the participants in 
Ame ollege Study in Intergroup Relations which was sponsored by the 
of atta Council on Education and financed by the National Conference 
stud ristians and Jews, under the direction of Lloyd A. Cook. This 

y is one of several projects undertaken at that time by the college’s 


as committee on intergroup education. 

he purpose of this study was to determine the attitudes toward the 

egro of adolescents in different types of schools and in groups within 
= Schools determined by age, SCX; intellectual level, and cultural 

gac ground, This particular set of attitudes was chosen for investi- 

Bre, n because of the widespread concern among educators concerning 

Seventies toward the Negro. It was felt that such an investigation, by 

“oe what attitudes were characteristic of various adolescent 

Sug PS, might yield clues as to causes of prejudice and offer some 

e cme as to how an attack upon prejudice might be made more 


S 4 
Ubjects and Settin 


The scho i ioin in the project represented 
i ols which were asked to join in project 3 
qerent types as to purposes and group characteristics of their stu- 
ent bodies, School A is a private girls’ school; nearly all of the pu- 


ees i i f Protestants 
e American- rents; there is a mixture of Pri 
Fe ng aioe level is high? School B is’ conso- 


-atholics 
l and Jews; the economic : 
ice village-rural public S€ nate; the eco- 
bonic level is good; nearly all students are American- 
Th. School C is the campus nection with the teachers 
sh children in this school 
n in the other but the majority are Protestant. School D 
ts large city epee it has many children with foreign-born 
eae and many with poor ‘economic backer 
eligious groups and this is the only one of the $ 


ounds; there is a mixture 


a; 
chools that has Ne- 
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gro students; its average mental level as measured by intelligence 
tests is lower than that of the other schools; also, many of the students 
are over-age. Since each teacher taught two sections, eight classroom 
groups were involved; these are designated as AX, AY, BIX, BIY, CX, 
CY, DX, and DY respectively. There were 103 boys and 106 girls in- 
volved in the study. int 

The following groups were considered important from the standpoint 
of cultural background and so designated: children whose parents wer 
born in this country (old-stock Americans), O; children, one or both h 
of whose parents were foreign-born (new-stock Americans), F; Jewish 
Americans, J; Negro Americans, N. The classifications are function 
al rather than logical. The study was limited to the tenth grades in the 
various schools. Pupils were considered under-age if they were more 
than a year younger than 15 years, 2 months, which is the expected ng 
for this group, and over-age if they were more than a year older. 
Children with IQ’s of 90-110 were considered average in intelligence; 
those above this level, high; those below, low. 


Procedures 

The evaluation technique used in the study was a part of the social 
Problem Analysis, Advanced Series, 1 which deals with attitude? 
toward Negro problems. There are four subdivisions of the test: a 
reasons for delay in attacking the problem; (2) scope of the problem; 
(3) what to do about the problem; (4) hope of progress in solving WY 
problem. The scoring values were obtained by combining the judg 5 
ments of the teachers involved in the study with those of the member 
of the faculty committee on intergroup education at the College. < ing 
addition, a data sheet was filled out for each child in the study, 8 cu“ 
age, nationality, race, religion, birthplace of parents, father’s On ata: 
pation, economic background, mental level, and other identifying 


Analysis and Findings 


The analysis that follows is in terms of groups determined 
sex, cultural group, age, and intelligence of pupils. At this P 
should be »mphasized that there are factors that limit conclusi 
be drawn from the analysis of data obtainable in this field. Te 
are still highly experimental; also, there are many influences 
upon children. However, it seems practical to start with wha 
realizing its limitations, and use findings as clues, not final p 

Average scores of schools on attitude toward Negro problems 


py schoo} 
oint it 
ons 
chniq 3 
layin 
Cane nas; 
if 
roof. o; 


ues 


l. This is a mimeographed test obtained from tne Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Universi ty. 
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A, 40.6; 
ences > = 6; BII, 39.9; C, 40.4; D, 38.3; all, 39. 7, For differ- 
nis is the A = groups, an average difference of 1.0 gives t = 1.95; 
Significantly į evel of confidence. Schools A, B, and C did not differ 
a Significantly attitude toward Negro problems. There was, however 
hree school y more favorable attitude toward Negro problems in these 
The a s than in School D. 
This is rb te scores by sex were: 
attitudes jismificant difference; girl 
CWiiterat en Negro problems than did boys. 
here groups by sex. 
Jewish PR only three Negroes, too few to separate by sex. The 
Merican erican group had the most favorable score and the old-stock 
group the next most favorable; the new-stock American group 
it had the least favorable score, 


haq 
the 1 
east favorable score. Although 
THe differ- 


the N 
warrant any con 
ish American groups is 


103 boys, 39.3; 106 girls, 40. 3. 
s appeared to have more favorable 
Table I gives attitudes 


Ver~ 

aa g] 

Signition? 38 pupils, 38.7; the difference is 1.4, 

m, r-age pupils. Nearly all of the over- 
dence of this study iS 
des on Negro pro 


He children. 
S made by intelligence groups are shown in Table I. Children 
attitudes on the Negro problem 


igh ; 
tha Bh i : 
han gig welligence had more favorable 
i igence group was 
ions. At the high 


there was a 
, indicating 


Over 


Fing; 
dings of the study may be summarized as follows: 
1 
Schoo i 
A more favorable attitudes toward 
Te an doni which was the only school 


egro 

€gro problems than did School 
se a an di ae 
ith any Negro students. Also, school DĜAas a definite 

r its students than do the other 
is lower; it has 


low 

ich ee background fo 

7 2 mu S; its average intelligence 1 

; ` Girl ch higher percentage of over-age children. 

S appeared to have more favorable attitud 
fference was no 


gr 
3 enteroblems than did boys. This di 
` at the upper intelligence level. l 
Jewish American students did not 
ro problems; 


ld- 
i oR Americans and 
r significantly in their attitudes toward Neg 


t evi- 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE SCORES ON SOCIAL ANALYSIS PROBLEMS BY 
CULTURAL GROUPS 


Cultural 
Group 


z0 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE SCORES ON SOCIAL ANALYSIS TEST BY : 
INTELLIGENCE GROUPS í 


Intelligence 
Group 
High 


Average 


Low 


“~ 
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both of these groups showed significantly more favorable at- 
titudes in this area than did new-stock Americans. 

4. Children of normal age showed more favorable attitudes 
toward Negro problems than did those who were over -age. 
However, since most of the over-age children were in School 
D, which is the one with the lower economic background for 
Students, the factors are not clear-cut. This suggests the 
desirability of further investigation where there is more 
realistic association among majority-minority groups and 
the necessity of separating the factors of economic back- 
ground and age from such a study. P 

5. Children of high intelligence had more favorable attitudes 
toward Negro problems than did those of average intelligence. 


In Conclusion, the best clue suggested by these data appears to be 
the following hypothesis: New stock Americans who are over-age and 
nf low intelligence and who come from economically meage 

ve the least favorable attitudes toward Negro problems. The gam in 
n = Study support the hypothesis suggested by Dollard, 2 Hayes, wii- 
iams, 4 and others that individuals who are themselves socially malad 


justed tend to be most prejudiced. 


ression (New 


2. a 
John Dollard, et al., Frustration an Fees niver- 


Haven: The Institute of Human Relations, 
Sity Press, 1939), Chapter III. 

S.M ; : a Intergroup Attitudes,” 
+ L. Hayes, "Personality an orero E 


Journal of Educational Research, 
p. 122 and 197. 


and November, 1949 
A and November, 1949), p- 122 and tergroup Tension 
+ Robi Reduction of Inter, 

nM. Williens, The Research council, 1947). 


(New York: Social Science 


r backgrounds 


WHY VETERANS CHANGE REGISTRATION 
IN COURSES* 


MAURICE W. MANBECK 
University of Minnesota 


ta a system of early registration 
the various offices from a peak 
The majority of students in 


is UNIVERSITY of Minneso 
load af ag to ease the burden of 
reside he beginning of each quarter. u 
Chan nee take advantage of this opportunity to register early. Some 
Bsa in registration take place, however, before or shortly after 
ya Ne begin. These changes are due to the cancellation of a course 
of the partment because of insufficient enrollment, a change of mind 
Th students, or various other factors. 
eran e purpose of this study was to inquire into the reasons why vet- 
Be change registration and to answer related questions. Some of 
questions proposed were: 
1. To whom may we ascribe veterans’ enrollment in classes 
they later cancel? 
2. Are course cancellations due to faulty academic guidance 
and to a lack of guidance? 
3. Are cancellations due to poor planning on the student’s 
part? 
4. Does late receipt of books and supplies have 
course cancellation? 
5. Would the veteran cancel if he had to stand the loss on 
books for the cancelled course himself? 
6. Would the veteran have gone ahead with the cancellation 
if it had meant a reduction in subsistence ? 
stions eacl-veteran studént who 
plete a questionnaire giving his 


an effect on 


I 
n an attempt to answer these que 


Can 
Celled a course was asked to com 


* 

Th 

Ho, suthor wishes to acknowledge the work done by Mr. Gerald 
u of veterans’ Affairs, in de- 


e 
vis]? Counselor in the Burea 
rer ng the questionnaire and supervising the checking of 
1cturns during the winter quarter, 1949. Acknowledgement 
also made to Dean E. G- Williamson and the staff of the 


Ur 
®au of Veterans’ Affairs. 
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TABLEI 


STATEMENTS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE WITH RANK AND 
NUMBER OF REPLIES 


Statement 


10. 


14, 
15. 


16. 


. It was more difficult than I thought 


it would be 


. I found that I was well acquainted 


with the material presented in the 
course 


. The class met at the wrong time of 


Jay or caused a conflict 


. I didn’t like the instructor 


. A prolonged illness caused me to 


fall too far behind 


. I didn’t quite know how to study for 


this course 


. I didn’t like the methods used in 


teaching the course 


. The course didn’t cover the material 


I thought it would 


. I took the course to fill in because I 


couldn’t get the course I originally 
needed and wanted—and then found 
it too difficult to continue 


I was behind in all courses and I de- 
cided that I would cancel my least 
important course to lighten my load 


. I registered for this course by mistake 


. Because of unfavorable study conditions 


where I live, I didn’t get much studying 


done. oO 
ys 


. I discovered that I didn’t have the nec- 


essary ability or background to con- 
tinue 


I was too nervous to stand such a load 
I discovered that there was a course I 
could more profitably take in place of 
the one I am now cancelling 


Other: (Please specify on reverse side 
of questionnaire) 


104 


13 


39 


53 


18 


52 
97 


12 


122 


48 


15 


13 


12 


14 


16 


23 


19 


4T 


76 


26 


110 
37 


22 


113 


160 


15 


12 


14 


11 


10 


13 


16 
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reason = 
s for cancelling the course or courses. The questionnaire was 


desi > 
gned so its tone would not give the student a negative attitude or 


undesi i : 
irable impression toward cancellation, but rather to afford the 


Studen h 
t with a reasonably wide choice of reasons from which to choose. 


The ; i 

fox Pa a mea tacitly admitted that a course might be cancelled 

P aha reasons and that perhaps an increased insight or better 

Various nang would result through this action. 

and colle identifying data were asked for, such as the student’s class 
Sons for ge. In order to form a standard basis for tabulating the rea- 
which th course cancellation, a number of statements were set forth 
i e student could check. According to members of the counsel- 


ing s 
taff these were typical explanations for course cancellation. There 
s to correspond with the 


Were fj 
ines statements presented as choice 
dent had reason for cancelling the course. In item sixteen the stu- 
Borized ae opportunity to give any reason which he felt was not cate- 
heat he previous statements. 
could b tements included in the questionnaire, of which one or more 
i e checked as reasons for cancellation, are shown in Table I 
t for each of two 


With 
the number of replies and rank of the statemen 
reasons 15, 13, and 


Quarters 
nara iss 
rom this distribution it appears that stated 
quarter jtem 16 was checked 


Sar 
e 
the most popular. In the spring 
majority of veterans 


mos 
d t frequently, This would indicate that the 
Cates o Ons for cancelling courses other than those listed. If the 
been more closely scrutinized by 
ld very likely 


e a from 1 through 15 had 
haye ohan Wio replied to the que: 
Words osen one of them instead of writing out thi 
under item 16. 
attempting to answer some of the questions set forth at the be- 
on of this study, the information given in Table I is set forth. 
a Counc: these data we may assume that most of those who cancelled 
Se also added a course. The added course in nearly half the 
ncelled in or- 


Cas 
€S Was to take the place of the cours? which was ca! 
um of twelve credits could be met. 


er th; 

An on the full course load minim L 

texts ceases of Table II reveals that 2/3 of the veterans received 
e time classes began. D 

dia's Ppears that more Stan a {ho cancelled courses 

With no thought of the course load minimum requirement in or- 


er 
erg they could continue to draw the fu! 


A i . 
i PProximately 90 percent of the veterans who complete the question- 
ntinued in the course even if 


air, 
they 1 Stated that they would not have col 
Vey i expense. Friends seemed to 
and Aare little influence on the cours which veterans enrolled 
Of eo eelled. Advisers Omerted a little weight in the determination 
rses but the veteran himself see e who made 


stionnaire, they cou 
e reason in their own 


Sinn 
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the decision whether or not to take a course. The percentage figures 
in Table II all tend to be quite similar between the two quarters with 
the exception of the first category relating to the addition of a course 
to one cancelled. Since a majority of the responses during both quar- 
ters revealed that a course was added as well as cancelled, the vet- 
eran’s credit load often remained unchanged. 

In analyzing the reasons given for cancelling courses it is shown 
that counseling, investigation and planning on the student’s part would 
avoid many of the course cancellations. It is suggested that greater 
reliance be placed in the recommendations of advisers and counselors 
by the student when he registers. A greater utilization of the infor- 
mation and suggestions of advisers, counselors, and other students 


might have been made. 
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KUDER PATTERNS OF INTEREST AS 
RELATED TO ACHIEVEMENT IN 
COLLEGE SCIENCE COURSES 


PAUL R. GIVENS 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


C 
eo OF KUDER Preference Record scores with school 
ment has been made by several investigators. Thompson (5) 


found 
the Kuder science ratings correlated 28 with grades in theory 
Mangold (4) showed a corre- 


the Kuder scientific scale and scores 
Scientific She found the correlation between 
Bolanovic! as measured by the Kuder, and science grades to be . 05. 
vich and Goodman (1) compared the Kuder profiles of RCA Ca- 
and tho. in electronics engineering courses 
Who gon e who dropped out of the Cadette 
tional oe out showed lower ratings On 
Scale o and significantly higher ratings © 
grades he correlation between ratings on the scientific scale and 
dettes ib - 10. These authors do not signify the reason for the Ca- 
of E eters out. If the reason for dropping was failure in grades, 
ratings e this would be worth noting. Triggs (6) correlated Kuder 

gs with scores on the Iowa High school Content Test and indicated 

thematics, 


e fo R 
llowing correlations with science ratings of men: mal 
1s science Kuder ratings correlated 


6: 
; ES tee science, .32. Women 
owa a memange and . 42 with general science as measured by the 
2 Study by Crosby (2) of the relation of Kuder science ratings with 
Sin ee, and biology grades indicates an impressive difference be- 
ers the high science students and the low science students. The for- 
oe significantly higher in chemistry (“1d biology codzses as 
Corre}, y critical ratios of 7.6 and 12. 2 respectively. He found the 
à ation between science interest and chemistry grades was - 64 
ogy =a of . 67 was shown between science interest and bio- 
S. 
O points out that since only the two extremes of science in- 
were chosen for comparison (above 90 percentile vs. below 10 
ns should be <cinterpreted with caution. ` 
ere given. It would seem possible 


Chi 
tw 


Percent; 
a pice the above correlatio 
differences for the groups W 
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TABLE I 


SCIENCE AND NON-SCIENCE GRADE MEANS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS SHOWING THREE KINDS OF KUDER PREFERENCE 
RECORD PROFILES 


Mean Mean 
Non- Science s* 
Groups Science Grade t-value 
Grade Point 
Point 
A: High Science 
N = 50 1.51 1.52 vat 
AC: Control 
N = 50 1.68 1. 36 
B: High Science-High Computational 
N iag 1.56 1.70 1.08 
BC: Control 
N= 25 1.59 1.34 
C: High Science-Low Persuasiveness 
N = 22 1.56 1.75 g4 
CC: Control 
N = 22 1.58 1. 48 


omie 
*The t-values represent a comparison of the high science, high gaie 
and computational, and high science and low persuasiveness ee 
with the Control groups\s to mean grades in science courses: 
of the t-values are significant to the five percent level. 
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that, si 
har ort the group consists of students from a college of agriculture 
grade” ore economics college, the ‘‘low science interest-low science 
Students re might be disproportionately made up of home economics 
that the ne explanation for the significant differences may be 
made highe ents who made higher grades in science we 
ferences r grades in non-science courses. This being true the dif- 
would be attributed to differences in scholarship and not 


nece ; i 
ssarily interest alone. 


Pu 
Purpose and Procedure 


in be A pao of this study is to measure the extent to which success 
The oh aero courses! can be predicted from ratings on the Kuder. 
Sophomor owing procedure was carried out using college freshmen and 
he followi, students from a liberal arts college as subjects. ° Each of 
ing experimental groups was matched with a control group in 


erms 
of grade point average in non-science courses. Group A (science 
d above the 75 percentile 


gro $ 

on ne i composed of those students who rate 

ehidenta an science scale. The control group (AC) is made up of those 
stud who rated below the 75 percentile on the science scale. Group 

nd coe are those scoring above the 75 percentile on both the science 

ose ee scales of the Kuder, and in group BC (control) are 

ional wae below the 75 percentile on poth the science and computa- 
igh oe The final combination of interest ratings compared was 

Om po cience-low persuasiveness group (C) and a control group (CC) 

sed of those scoring below the 75 percentile on the science scale 


and a 
bove the 25 percentile on the persuasiveness scale. 
Kuder during or 


A 

brea students included in this study had taken the 

orm Re to the time they were taking the courses. Both form CH and 
B of the Kuder were used in the study- 


Results 


-science grade points for 


Tal 

the ont I shows the mean science and non 

erou ious groups. The difference between thg grade mean of the 
negligible- nce this was he basis 


u p 
a in non-science courses was r 
s original matching of the groups. The science course gT ade 
8roups of the Kuder high science groups (A, B, C) and the control 
Shown were compared. No significant differences were found as 
by the t-values. 


Mean 


ay 

2% 

Ourses included in the science grouP of this study 
geology» anā physics. 


ar 
© chemistry, biology, 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Fifty students scoring high on the Kuder science scale were matched 


with fifty others (control) who scored below the 75 percentile on the 
science scale as to grades in non-science courses. The two groups 
were then compared as to grades in college science courses. Such 
comparisons were also made between twenty-five students showing 
high science-high computational Kuder profiles and twenty-five stu- 
dents whose ratings on these two scales were below the 75 percentile 
(control). Twenty-two students having high science-low persuasive- 
ness profiles were then compared with a control group showing nel” 
ther a high science nor low persuasiveness interest pattern. 

The following two conclusions may be drawn from this study. (1) 
When academic achievement in non-science courses is held constant, 
college students scoring high on the Kuder science scale do not m 
significantly higher grades in science courses. This is also foun 
for those scoring high on the science and computational scales, 4” 5 
those scoring high on the science scale and low on the persuasivenes 
scale, (2) Science interest, as measured by the Kuder, and science 
achievement, as measured by grades, are not closely related. qhe 
latter conclusion coincides with the conclusion implied by Bolanovie 
and Goodman (1). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


nsin; Valworth Plum, University of Minnesota; 


L. Joseph Lins, University of Wisco 
John Schmid, Michigan State College 


C. Darley, Studying Students: Guidance 


Froehlich, Clifford P., and John 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, 


Methods of Individual Analysis 
1952), pp. 425, $4.25. 


This book is a welcome departure from the great majority of texts in 
diligently attempt to avoid «rehash- 


the guidance field in that the authors 
ing” what has been repeatedly published. The reader will find that Studying 
Students is not a revision, but rather an addition and expansion, with the 
latest research findings as a guide, of the better features of Darley’s Test- 
ing and Counseling High School Students. a 

_ Studying Students is a working handbook and college text written to as- 
sist school personnel workers to learn techniques of studying the individual 


The book, a combined evidence of the auth 
Presents writing skill, documentation, sugges! 
terial in a style which will meet the highe 
trainers, Studying Students presents a un 
Objective and subjective methods of measuring an 
Thus, the text is designed to be helpful to all levels of school personnel 
faced with the problems of understanding pul dents as individuals 
The presentation does not con and holds 
to concepts within the ranges 
all non-specialized guidance workers. 
as an excellent aid for school staffs w! 
vice training volume. i 

The text is logically organized. It begins with an explanation of the 
need for analyzing jndividuals and the iques which may be used in 
the process of appraisal. uch topics as evalua- 
tion of tests, analysis of individuals by s es, eee i 
observations, self-report documents and sociometric appraisal o! students. 
d arative value of each device. 

discussion of the fundamental 


devoted to a 
Chapters two and three are z ov avidual d ifferences. The two follow- 
iques and limi- 


statistical concepts for analyzi 
; i ing techn: 
ing chapters offer valuable suggestions concerning 1 i 
tations of observation. Considerable emphasis ig evoted to the ee 
View as a fact-finding device. _as an example 

olorful writing skill of the authors. i , 

The BOIE chapters consist of an effective presentation of ee . 
The condensation and review of literature pertaining to identifying inter 
ests is a substantial contribution to poten 
a ae book closes with an attempt to ass 

lent problems. . j i 

This pool, ‘when compared with earlier texts in the field of guidance, 

Offers a magnificent example of the rapid growth and development of a 


This presentatio 


ist the readers to identify stu- 
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specialized area of educational psychology. Studying Students is, indeed, 
an important teaching tool for counselor trainers seeking a comprehensive 
approach to the problems of individual analysis. 


J. David O’Dea 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee Extension) 


Goldberg, Samuel, Army Training of Illiterates in World War I (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1951), pp. x + 302, $4.00. 


The purpose of this book is to record the details relative to the deve- 
lopment, operation, and accomplishments of the army’s program for the ) 
training of illiterates, non-English-speaking, and Grade V (slow learning 
men during World War I. sued. 

In the first two chapters the controlling induction policies are descr} 


These policies were periods during which ‘‘illiterates were deferred, . ù 
specified percentages of ‘intelligent’ illiterates were accepted, ” and ee 
illiterates who could pass the screening examinations were taken into 
Army. ” (p. 33) z 

The second portion of the book presents the program of the special n 
training units. Within a period of twelve to sixteen weeks and a specific 
objective of assisting men to acquire competence in the use of words an 
numbers sufficient for usefulness in the army, the program assumed pe 
rather precise pattern. However, it is gratifying to note that in additio; 
to basic skills, the program included orientation of servicemen in per 
sonal and social adjustment. 

As far as the confines of its purposes permitted, the program of the: 
special training units utilized the most advantageous educational proce of 
dures, Materials were drawn from circumstances of army li imple- 
trainees. Subject areas were integrated in a composite curricul were 
mented with appropriate techniques. In addition, audio-visual aids o 
used to the fullest extent of their possibilities. For those trainees T 
experienced difficulty in learning, remedial procedures were provi “ing 
in clinical situations as a means of facilitating the program. Counse 
and guidance were provided at all stages during training. sno for 

Since time and level of proficiency were set at a minimum, CERE ea 
attainment was crucial. The pattern for evaluation and teaching comtest 
of pretest, teach, and test with succeeding repetitions of teach and 
until-~-stery was aaa, or until it became evident that the trainee 
was incapable of learnin,} in which case an honorable discharge WaS 
given. valua” 

The final section of the book deals with the accomplishments ana €312 
tion of the program, Of the 302, 838 men received for training, 2a, ply 
were “graduated. ° The author concludes that the program was ‘ ne 
successful” in that ‘61.6 percent of all those initially classified 2 Ive 
first grade level, were taught to read at a fourth grade level in twe 
to sixteen weeks of instruction. ” (p. 277) 
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As a record of the army training program for illiterates, this book 
seryes its purpose admirably. Although not exhilarating reading, the 
person who is seriously intent on the pursuit of information relative to 
the training of illiterates can find much thought provo 
this volume. 


king material in 


P Palmer A. Graver 
acramento State College 


Vernon, Philip E., The Structure of Human Abilities (New York; John 


Wiley and Sons, inc., 1951), pp. 160, $2. 75. 

rose critical review of the literature on human abilities for the period 

A 5-49 is organized and presented in terms of hierarchical group-fac~ 

He theory. The author has used material published in Great Britain and 
x e United States, but has also called upon continental publications, and 

vio pushed analyses carried out by British psychologists in the ser- 

hi ces.” For this alone the work would be a worthy contribution to the 
uman sciences. 

ži i ical theory and tech- 
iques of analysis are omitted. The enti itten with exemp- 

lary simplicity, clarity, and format. Following two initial chapters de- 


Voted to histori i ts of factor analysis aS 
x orical development and basic concep! a 
qpPlied to human abilities, the hierarchical group-factor theory of abili 
Ba discussed in terms of age, tem. interest, and BeLeCHON: 
es ing thus laid the groundwork, the discussion ee to review ana. 
S of educational achievement factors; verbal an : 
g factors; experimental factors such as practice, difficulty, and speed; 
e Sensory and aesthetic abilities and the psychomotor, physical, and 
Mechanical abilities. A final chapter, devoted to occupational abilities, 
is followed by an appendix presenting brief comment on divergences be 
a p erarchical and group 
In terms of the author’s stated purposes, ‘ i 
ees is thorough and the treatmen' The format is marked by 
ae use of diagrams, and by abstracts at the h | Gaced type to fa- 
“vse is fluen jor sub-to e 
silitate following the plan of the work. A bibliography of 265 references 
nd a thorough i sded. , 
h index are provided. n =e itt: 
di a onsiderable light is ‘brows upon factorial stability und SERS 
itions by the use of numerous comparisons of re a a8 s Ge for 
S enhanced the value of the book for referentne Es poses, as wel fnd 
Seneral background information. Educators and psychologis a 
S book a valuable addition to their professional libraries. 
John. A. Creager 


L à 
Ackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas 
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Brief Commentaries 
Rodriguez Bou, Ismael etal., Recuento de Vocabulario Espanol S > ish 
Vocabulary Count, Volume I, Editado por OEA Y UNESCO (Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico: University of Puerto Rico), pp. xx + 668. 


This study is one of a series of researches conducted under auspices 
of the Superior Educational Council of Puerto Rico under the direction o; 
Dr. Ismael Rodriguez Bou, Permanent Secretary of the Council. Itis 
published jointly by the Council, the Organization of American States, 
and the Organization of the United Nations for Education, Science, and 
Culture. 

The Spanish Vocabulary Count shows the frequency of use of 20, 542 
word units and of a larger number of inflectional forms. The list is 
based upon a count of more than seven million words from ten princi- 
pal sources, including the earlier Buchanan list. Special care was ta- 
ken to*include both oral and written sources and to give due weight to 
contemporary vocabulary. = 

The book is a scholarly production of great practical value to educa- 
tors, testbook writers, and others who need some knowledge of the a 
quency of the words which they use. It will be especially useful to € ahs 
cation in Spanish-speaking countries of this hemisphere and to the tea 
ing of Spanish in this Country. 


> 


Herschel T. Manuel 
University of Texas 


Goulden, Cyril H., Methods of Statistical Analysis (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1952), pp. vii + 467. 


This is the second edition of Goulden’s book, the first edition pein r 
published in 1939. Goulden is chief of the cereal division of the Cer tern pt 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. He has set up the text in an orker. 
to meet the needs of the person who is or intends to be a research W aic 

The book has many examples worked out to completion, the algebr ia- 
development of design theory is presented, and the chapters are sup HA 
mented with exercises and references. Offered are sections on pat peri” 
and multiple correlation, factorial experiments, incomplete block ex 
ments, non-orthogonal data, probit analysis, and quality control. 

ss SE & 

| 
| 


“i L. J. L. 


> E am 
Jelenko, Victor, The Republic of the Schools: An Educational -Prog 00: 
for Democracy (New York: Exposition Press, 1952), pP- 224, 


we to edu” 
There has been much written by professional educators relative t 
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Cation for democracy. Jelenko, who is not a professional educator, pre- 
sents his views not on how to teach, but what to teach in fostering a better 
democratic way of life. He attempts to bring the thinking of the teacher 
and the parent to closer harmony in establishing a common ground for 
discussion, 


L. J. L. 


Landis, Paul H., Adolescence and Youth: The Process of Maturing 
c., 1952), pp. xii + 461, $5. 00. 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


The basic theory and general outline of Adolescence and Youth is the 
B as the 1945 edition; however, the text and data have been greatly 
ae expanded, and brought up to date. The central theme is the 

ifficulty encountered in attaining maturity in the moral, marital, and 
economic areas of development. Division is made according to urban, 
ural, and town society. ; 
__ The age range from 12 to 24 is covered with the social and psycholo- 
a Koneen affecting the development of youth. Problems of school, 
ch, andstate are analyzed critically. 

e book is read monte: Its meaningfulness in enhanced by excellent 
Graphs and pictographs. Questions, problems, and references are pro 
Vided at the end of each chapter. Visual aids which might supplemen 
each section are suggested and described briefly. 


L. J. Ls 
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Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P. Blum, Student Personnel Service, University of Wisconsin Extension 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Educational Testing Service announces new program of assistance to 
users of tests. Formation of a new Evaluation and Advisory Service for’ 
the users of tests in schools and colleges has been announced by the Edu 
cational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. The new servic 
expected to function as a consultative agency to ensure proper and full 
use of tests and test results. It will be particularly concerned with the 7 
use of tests to evaluate the results of school and college educational pro 
grams. Correspondence and field services will be important features gi 
the activities of the new service, and staff members will participate ex 
tensively in testing workshops and meetings. Requests for information or 
on testing may be addressed to the Evaluation and Aavisory Service, 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. tates 
similar service will be inaugurated at the same time in the western s 
served by the Los Angeles office (4641 Hollywood Boulevard). 


eis 


Study needs of school board members. The Department of Educa- 
tion, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, is undertaking. 
a school board research project as a pilot study to determine the nee 
of school board members and explore the kinds of services which mtr 
stitutions of higher education can render to meet these identified peer a 

Six public school boards are involved in the project. Regular yaa s 
tations were scheduled to observe the boards in action, tape recording 
were made of their proceedings, and inventories were completed by 
the forty-four board members to determine the backgrounds, philo 
sophy, and needs of the board members. 953 

Although this project will not be completed until September, 199% 
tentative results indicate the following: 


1. Four of the six participating boards do not have their 

policies in writing. 

2. Eight of fourteen board members who have served one- 
two years have never been supplied with any kinds of 
printed materials dealing with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of their office. 

; In responsé `p the question, ‘‘Would you like to have 
written materials which would give you a broader un- 
derstanding of your duties and how to carry them out 
effectively?, '' thirty-nine of forty-one board members 
answered, ‘‘yes.”’ 2 

4. A summarization of individual responses to the guentan 

of what are the most pressing needs and/or problems © 
our board (not using a prestructured problem checklist) | 
resulted in the following eight problem areas being men 


rot 


by 
f 


5 
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tionned most frequently: 
a. Need for improving press, radio, and 
nity relations. 
b. Need for additional school personnel (special 


services). 
c. Need for study and obtaining increased finan- 
cial support. 
Need for reducing overcrowded classrooms. 
e. Need for clarifying functions and responsibili- 
ties of board members versus chief school of- 
ficer. 
f. Need for more busines: 
school system. 
g. Need for improving 
dures. 
h. Need for school plant 
5. Dk upon gymnasium and c 
. i e tape recorder has prove! 
ustrating to boards faulty par 
how a board utilizes its time, 
Spend on business and finance VS. 
problems. 


commu- 


P: 


s-like procedures in the 
board meetings and proce- 


expansion with emphasis 
afeteria facilities. 

d an excellent device for il- 
liamentary procedures, 
and the ratio of time 
basic educational 


y colleges and universities would help 
uld include consultations with school 
chool board conferences, 
he quality of school 


wea ars that certain services b; 

Oards = needs. These services CO 

and spe a aing specific situations, on-campus S 
oard apea a l services designed to improve t 

urthor ings and community leadership. 
. Bach information concerning this project can be secured from Jacob 
Minois Tae Woodson W. Fishback, Department of Education, Southern 
niversity, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Audi ? 
Audio ae Visual Communication Review announced. The Department of 
isual Instruction of the NEA announces a new professional and re- 
ested in communication. The new publi- 
ance February 1, 1953. The editor is 
] Instruction, University of Wisconsin. 
of re ion covering: summaries and analyses 
theoreti in the field of audio-visual communication and related fields; 
Sionat ns and analytical articles of general concern to persons profes- 
y interested in the field of audio-visual communication; listings of, 
ts including these*®Gnd dissertatio=s, 
jews. “Annual subscription: 


Sear 
cation a oarterly for those inter 
illiäm T make its first appear 
Each is Allen, Bureau of Visual 
issue will contain informat 


rren 
t proposed research projec 


book ‘ 
DAVI mews film, television and radio reviews 
$4; individual copies, $1. 25. Add- 
1201 16th Street, N.W-, 


me 
mbers, $3; nonmembers, 


r 
1 Instruction, 
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epartment of Audio-Visua 


aShington 6, D.C. 
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aluate elementary teacher training program. A grant from the Field 
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Foundation, Inc., will enable New York University’s School of Educator 
to evaluate its intensive, year and a half program of training students w 
hold baccalaureate degrees in liberal arts or secondary education to be 
come elementary teachers. Upon completion of the survey in the apeme. 
of 1953, the results will be printed and distributed for the use of college: 
interested in this type of teacher education. 


Annual summer institute in survey research techniques announced. 
This special program sponsored by the Survey Research Center of ha an 
University of Michigan is designed to illustrate the theory and bid dees 
of survey research to such fields as business and human relations, €! ne 
tion, psychology and sociology, public affairs, public health, econo 
and statistics. Again this year a special workshop will be offered in t ids: 
practical application of survey research methods to these individual ae 
The dates for this session are June 22 to July 17, and July 20 to AUR ago 
14. For further information write to the Survey Research Center, Uni 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


oat . 
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Vol 3G Renn of the Bureau of School Service, University of Fa 
XXV, No. 2. (Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky, 1952). 63 pp. 


$.50, 
An hi i $ 
School Sator toal review and evaluation of the activities of the Bureau of 
research ae of the University of Kentucky since its founding. Lists 
studies conducted by the Bureau to date. 
er Education Graduates 


Orlean: 

of the vee S. and others. Employment of Teach 
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York, Office of Research and 
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Samuels, Henry, The Validity of Personality-Trait Ratings Based ashi a 

jective Techniques. Psychological Monographs, Vol. 66, No. 5 Cae 

ton, D.C.: American Psychological Association, 1952), 21 pp., $ on 
Concludes that the value of projective techniques as instruments ape 

the assessment of specified personality traits in a group of normal $ 

rior adults is apparently limited by low yalidities. 


r i (a i 
School Facilities Survey. U.S. Office of Education, School mgusingiSe | 
tion, Second Progress Report (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Governm 
Printing Office, 1952), 63 pp., 35¢. t 
Provides information on the current needs for additional school pien 
facilities, and on the state and local resources currently available 
meeting these needs, in thirty-seven states and territories. 
` 0015S- 
Selection and Training of Shorthand Students in Ontario Secondary So man 
Educational Research Series No. 23. (Toronto, Canada: Sir Iss 
and Sons, 1949), 68 pp., n.p. 
\ 


Contains a survey of the shorthand teaching practices in secondant egg 


schools in the province of Ontario and a study of the prediction of 
in shorthand. 


Small, Leonard. Personality Determinants of Vocational Choice. psy 
chological Monographs No. 351, Vol. 67, No. 1. (Washington, D. 
American Psychological Association, 1953). 21 pp., $1.00. zent 

A comparison of the vocational choices made by adjusted adoles! 
boys with those of emotionally disturbed boys. 


Stauffer, Russell G., Compiler. Reading for Meaning. (Newark, Deh | 

School of Education, University of Delaware, 1952). 77 pp.» P- Bi at the 
Contains papers given at the 34th annual educational conferen¢y 

University of Delaware, the theme of which is indicated by the title- 


e 
ds for the Languaee 


pe 


Suloway, Irwin J., Free and Inexpensive Teaching Ai a 
952)» 


er- 
Arts. Chicago Schools Journal, Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 3-4, Novema 1 
cember, 1952, Supplement (Chicago, Illinois: 6800 Stewart 3 
24 pp., 10¢. ike P 
Lists pamphlets, units, bulletins, booklets, posters, and me the te? 
gives sources for recordings, filmstrips, and films, all usefu 
ching of the language arts in grades one through twelve. 


i 7 eraphs 
fudcenham, Read fy Studies in Reputation. Psychological Morojogica} 
No. 333, Vol. 66, No: 1, (Washington, D.C.: American Psy¢ 

Association, 1952). 58 pp., $1.50. mentary Î 


A study exploring the use of a “reputation test’’ in the ele 
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Main 
Ideas from the First Report!,? 


TH 

= a aceon report of this Co 

te, Provide for planning studies in the area of 

he present + basis for following the discussion of ce 

of the m. nt report, the following paragraphs give a b. 
ain ideas in the first report: 


mmittee presented a conceptual 
teacher effectiveness. 
rtain problems in 
rief statement 


fra 


Ls 
of ane e study of teacher effectiveness must assume the possibility 
Pupils os patterns of effectiveness for different kinds of teachers, 
variety ucational programs, OT situations, and the possibility of a 
of patterns of effective teaching for any given teacher-pupil 
s the ‘‘multidi- 


e 
ucati 
ional program combination. We refer to this a 


l 
criteria of yf abner Effectiveness," 


. "Re 
e Port of the Committee on the ; 
XXII (June, 1932). sao nontine 
‘efectiveness he. S 


Vie 
S The AES of Educational Researchs 
ic ee on Criteria of Teacher E. 
1 Cleveland, Cleveland, 


Secon, 
d extended work session at the Hote: 
of 1952+ Present at the meeting 


Ohio 
Were yen April 22, 23, and 2l ans 
+ He Remmers, Chairman; Ne Le Gages Jaon 5. cae es ana 
. Barr and Burley "+ 


Davi 
q 
Bechdout Ryans. Unable to attend were A+ 
3 the former, however, read the report and made 2 number 
ontent. e chairman reported the 


of s 
u 

zo ieee relative to its © 

the Coy ion of Dr. Warren W. Coxe 

mmittee up to this time. Since then Dr. Ce 


een 2 
appointed to the Committee. 
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mensional’’ concept of teacher effectiveness. 

2. The ultimate criteria of teacher effectiveness are posited to be 
in terms of changes in pupil behavior, changes in the operation of the J 
school, or changes in the community in its relation to the school, Con 
ceivably, the changes may be more significant as criteria long after z 
formal schooling has ceased than at the time of the teacher’s perform 
ance. Realistically, it seems necessary to assume that changes a 
the time the pupil is under the teacher’s influence are sufficient to 
serve at least as a first approximation in evaluating teacher effective 
ness. 

3. The problem of predicting teacher effectiveness is one of pr e; 
dicting that a teacher will produce certain changes in pupil behavior; 
or that a certain candidate for admission to a teacher education pro" 
gram will, when he becomes a teacher, produce certain changes i? 
pupil behsvior. Determining the predictors of the ultimate criteria a2 
(changes in pupil behavior) is the essence of the problem of determ! ly 
ing teacher effectiveness. Under ‘‘pupil behavior’’ we include not On 
overt non-verbal behavior but also pupil enjoyments, appreciations; 
acceptances and the like as they are or can be verbalized by pup? ae 

4. To predict teacher effectiveness it is necessary to relate pe 
er behaviors and characteristics to the effects of these. In turn } 
necessary to set up formal hypotheses concerning relatio 
teacher behaviors and characteristics and the effects of thes 
pils. These hypotheses must then be tested through empiricalr 
But the number of such possible relations is very great. ‘““- t 
basic question of research strategy that must be faced be 
ful attack can be made on the welter of possibilities in this r | 
that of which hypotheses to set up and test. 

5. The planning of studies and the treatment and interpr 
data must take into account intervening variables (modifyin 
ing factors)—for instance, the kinds of pupils, the nature ©. 
program, and situational factors. ‘‘Proper regard (for interv 
variables) ...should result in hypotheses that are more subtle, over” 
servative, and realistic in relation to the factors that actually 89, 
relating hips betweem ae behaviors and the effects of teachers. 


etation oi Š 
r limi 

st ‘the schoo! 

ening 


of 
3. The Committee, in its earlier report, posited the three aroas re- 
criteria listed in the preceding paragraph. To simplify the Djus- 


sentation only one of these will be referred to or used for that 
trations--changes in pupil behavior. It should be underst0O", ner 
coordinate references and illustrations can be made for thé te 


two areas--changes in school operation and in the commun 
relation to the school. 

lo Ops cits, pe 253. 

5. Op. cite, pe 25h. 
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6. i 
Psychological theory and theory from other disciplines should 


Serye A 

in A a ior setting up hypotheses. «Qur point is merely that 
ad elven bee] o ‘spell out’ the rationale underlying the hypotheses that 
on the ia ei characteristic is related to some kind of effectiveness 
underlying o r’s part we can achieve a better grasp of the assumptions 
chological and research and practice if we use the best relevant psy- 
more ey eninante We may then find ourselves compelled to develop 
ing our h atic and more adequate theory. Explicitly psychologiz~ 
should ooo concerning relationships between our variables 
And also ve a chastening effect on the kinds of research we attempt. 

i our understanding of these relationships should then increase 


m TE orderly fashion. ’’6 
ten chantena on teacher effectiveness requir 
the inter viors and characteristics, Of the effects of teachers, and 
Variables ch oe variables, that is, such other factors as affect the 
itute maj er investigation. All three types of measurement con- 
ajor tasks; since valid devices are not available for many 


of t : 

he acpi variables. 
tion, inet, realization of a sound basi 
Signed care and supervision depends on the kinds of research de- 
test the hypotheses which are set up. Over-all ‘‘ideal’”’ in- 


Vestivat 
Cult gations are not likely to be fruitful because of the serious diffi- 
ariables other than the 


ulti 
Specific 1) encounter in contro 

eter mee variable being studied. A variety of research 
hom ae desirable, some deriving from close contact with class- 
ton of th tions and other direc i the observa- 
ations, em, and careful analysis © ined in classroom situ- 


es measurement of 


s for programs of teacher selec- 


Cha: 
terization of Previous Research 


In 
aimed wo earlier decades of this century, T 
Cher eit discovering the characteristics of the effective teacher. Tea- 
Patter ectiveness was generally assumed to dengn on one or more 
sattern or dimension, which held true regardle7 of the kind Ser- 
e teacher was, the kinds of pupils he affected, the nature of the 
nd supervis- 


Educ; m 

“duca: i 
‘on, i oe program, the kind of school administration a 
Search I kind of environment of pupils we 
X i f the teacher W hich 


esearch seems to have been 


tem 
With Pt was repeatedly made to corre 


on 
e or more criteria. This approach led to an 
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ae d 
view of teaching and reduced considerably the kethog r ee 
teaching might be viewed as a part of some broader si ae the teachers; 
more, most often the criterion employed was the rating o. arano 
thus bringing, ina Sense, both the characteristics and the tings were 
into the same dimension, Unfortunately, too, many of the cir ioneble 
made by persons untrained for such tasks, and hence of Tenik 
validity. Further, if the assumption is sound that teacher e: in pupils, 
ness is a function of the extent to which it represents cinean i highly 
then the ratings of teachers so commonly used do not correla 
with such a criterion or other multi-dimensional criteria. Fectanodd 
Even where pupil change has been the criterion, in most ins B 
the effects measured have been limited to mastery of Academie AT 
ject matter. One finds, for example, attempts to determine kira 
the mastery of high school Latin, mathematics, or English cor ee 
with varivus characteristics of teachers. Most such studies ar 


i he 
from an inadequate rationale. There is a rationale for each of t 


gates lex 
many studies, but it is evidently not adequate to explain the comp 
behavior of teaching, 


5 ofthe 
It is not surprising, then, to find so many 
traits investigated unr 


; ess 
elated to the criteria of teacher effectiv en 
which have been employed, 


A ; ; tion 
acher effectiveness is an aspect of a very complex situa 


Te e 
We must recognize the complexity of such situations and the pa Sdi- 
number of variables which interact in determining the effects 0 er per” 
viduals and groups on each other. Psychological theory no long son- 
mits a disregard of the significance of such variables as the Le. 
ality structures of pupils, their social adjustment, their intellig 


A hese 
their home-determined attitudes and values, and the relation of t 
to similar qualities in the teacher. 

Much of the research o 


UsesniseTriteria ok 


erent “levels” at which the need ae z 
“levels”? we mean simply the stages in th -the^ 
gression from candidate for entrance into teacher training to eis cas? 
job operation as a full-fledged teacher. By the very nature of 


or 
a can never be available at certain levels- et 
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criteria in terms of their uses at different levels of teacher training 
Oor service. 

The task of research on teacher effectiveness is to discover teach- 
er dimensions (behavior and characteristics) which are related to the 
Criteria. In the previous report of the Committee criteria were dis- 
cusped from the standpoint of both ultimacy and practical use. Thr A 

tosential problem in research on teacher effectiveness is finding w. ie 
. Cacher dimensions (behaviors and characteristics) are related, under 
t Conditions, to specified effects on pupils (or on school operation, 
k on community-school relations). The effects on pupils are the cri- 
Tia, 
ik anp need for determining such teacher dimensions arise z making 
east the following kinds of decisions concerning teachers: 


3 ne i ting tenure to teachers who have 

haq hers of experience. Gran ng € hi y 

me more years of teaching experience; or selecting for assign- 
ni g 


one t to a teaching position from among teachers who tave Ea z 
as, „Or more years; or selecting teachers of experience Se 
Signment or other special treatment, such as man a fen 
ing’, Those just completing teacher training. ot Yoo hers who 
hae Jor teaching assignments from among prospective Ot venot 
k somapleted their professional training programs Dw 
E 


i s for 
` Those in a teacher-education program. Planning programs 10 


g ring teachers who will produce desired effects on pupils; or § 
q dents who are in teacher education programs. ng applicants 
for g Prospective teachers-in-training- Se tt Si school 
Brag, dmission to teacher education programs; guiding hig 
es toward teaching as their vocation. 
ically pos~ 
sine the case of teachers of experience it would be theoret ils. Since 
tha, ,.°, determine directly the effects of their igo «criteria, ” the 
teache difficult, it is often desirable to esr Oi such validate 
meas tS behaviors and characteristics, and to behavior. (nese 
i “res as predictors of desired effects on P teria” in two senses: 
as thed predictors can themselves become Seer mployment or the 
Brant measures (or “eriteria’’) used for teacher e vt eria for finding 
tose pao tenure; as proximate or intermedi considering individu- 
wh, 2Cher dimensions that are sist 1 
ve not t. : 
Boog °Stmably ede in teacher behavior’ oom behaviors. 
‘orm PPedictors of effects on pupils will be CRBS ple 
hay ion on Shee 5 P of course, not aval 
The no Such behaviors 1S, w set of redictors 
is se t taught. For these, a neY © jidated against 
Cond level of predictors may Þe V? 


in, 
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ver 

-riteria, which would mean conducting the necessary a ts or 
1 period long enough to give the subjects an opportunity a (class- 
they can be validated against measures of those —— criteria 
room behaviors) shown to be good predictors of the ultimate 
for those with teachin experience, | d 

Again, predictors for those in a teacher education ad against 
for those seeking admission to such programs can be vali i ee) 
either ultimate criteria (effects on pupils) or proximate cri catia 
he classroom behaviors of teachers related to the ultimate ds the 
t may well be desirable to validate predictors by both metho! the long“ 
horter procedure furnishing more immediately usable data, 
r yielding more valid data. 


Level or Need Criteria 


- It is assumed that the meas- 
ure of teacher effectiveness 
is the change produced by the 
teacher in pupils (or in school 
operations, or in community- 
school relations). Determin- 
ing the effectiveness of teach- 
ers consists of finding the ef- 
fects of teachers on pupils. 


A. Ultimate Criteria: Ciosg A 
pupils (either while in sc 
or later), 


- For teachers with Several B. I 


- In-Service Predictors; see A 
; r Mrservice Predictors, i=: 
years of teaching experience, 


redictors of the ultimate 


28 
teria: Teacher armed Ta 
personality characteris i 2 
titudes, interests, knowl co 
and skills, and the like. place 
predictors may serve in A), and 
of the ultimate criteria iS st 
may be employed in mes tea- 
as measures of predicte 
cher effectiveness. Ee the 
are used as ‘‘criteria the 
selection of teachers a left. 
purposes indicated at th edas 
They may also be employe i 
intermediate criteria acher ef- 
dating predictors of be mi 
fectiveness as indicate 


(C) and (D) below. 


there may be need to (1) se- 
lect for appointment to a tea- 
ching Position; (2) determine 
whether permanent tenure 
should be granted; (3) grant 
Special consideration, such 
as salary increment or spec- 
jal|.assignment, ~ 
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C. In-Training Predictors; i. €. , 
redictors of the in-service 
redictors used as criteria (B 

upon completion of a teacher 
education program; or of the 
ultimate criteria (A) after the 


C. aa persons who have com- 
S a teacher education 
N but have not yet 
Da t, there may be need to 
tes etermine whether certifi- 
on should be granted; (2) 


Sele 
feaet for appointment to a individual has had some teach- 
; g position. in erience: Personality 


f 

characteristics, attitudes, in- 
terests, knowledges and skills, 
and the like. These predictors 
may serve in place of the ulti- 
mate criteria (A) or the prox- 
imate criteria (B) as measures 
of predicted teacher effective- 
ness. They may also be used 
as criteria for validating pre- 
dictors as indicated under (D). 


-training Predictors; s ACA 
the in-service 
ed as criteria (B); 


Pelena S 
iis cone in the program, OF 
idance of a student in or of the in-training predictors 
used as criteria (C); or of the 


Su 
Cha program. 


‘Tod k 
saene E admission toa D. Pre 
T education program, Or redictors of 


edictors may 
ultimate 


tis, of the effect 


tiveness; 3 
the student ; ay be expect d to 
have on P fis some years ver 


tan the ulti: 
e» „Macy of criteri b sidered 
T iteria may be con 
of trom th ehaviors or Soe cE how far they are removed 
| on C®chers ultimate criteria. Yet, all charai asiti 
= i ifferen! 
he Sa; an hardly be assumed to occupy me nds of things. The 


te 
Ch, Same di à 6 
Org C T’S eff mension. They are not the sam ee 
n to i i jon with the teacher is n 
n the pupils’ satisfaction ethods ef curriculum con- 


e 
With the teacher’s knowledge © 
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z P P icin- 
struction, or with aspects of his personality, or with me anes 
telligence. And still these and many other behaviors by tors of the 
istics may be predictors of the ultimate criteria—predic hers, tea 
changes in pupils that may be expected of experienced teac nts £02 
chers just completing training, teacher trainees, or a pei is the 
teacher training. The validity of any measure as a predicto upils. 
relationship between it and one or more specified effects on ee these 

The essence of the research problem is then the weap oa a of 
relationships—bearing in mind that they may vary with : © affecting, 
person the teacher is, with the kind of pupil the teacher is her oper” 
with the nature of the educational program in which the prc 2 
ates, and with other facets of the situation (such as the neig! being €x“ 
and the family) in which the teacher’s influence on pupils =f of needs, 
erted, Figure I represents schematically the various levels 
criteria,.and predictors, 


Considerations in Evaluatin Criteria 
SSS IN Evaluating Criteria 


n jteria 

Various considerations may be applied to the evaluation of ee 
Such evaluation of criteria is desirable for two purposes: (1) Toriter” 
in advance the feasibility and desirability of employing a arh ar 
ion in a study, or the kinds of studies that it may be feasible jers t 
gage in with the criterion in question; and (2) finding the prob 
must be dealt with in conducting a study with a given mp? 
Committee developed the following set of considerations as 2 
in this approach to criterion evaluation: 


1. Ultimacy or validity (relevance to ultimate social values ch 


participation in civic affairs” is a 
more ultimate, and therefore valid, criterion than i 
legibility of handwriting. 


2. Ease of definition and measurement, 
For example, 


" ith- 
measurement of skill in spelling aie 
owing metic is mus”, less difficult than measurement of ‘2 
“ity to' work CO. eratively, ” or of ‘‘delinquency. ” 


Ease of isolating as effects of teachers, tic 
For example, Pupils’ understanding of basic arithme ma 
processes is more easily isolated as the effect of a eae 
en teacher than is the Pupils’ attitude toward other cu 
tural groups, 


e 

4. Length of ti i n beco” 

» Length of time required before criterion measures ca 
available, 


eginniné 


3. 


NI 
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FIGURE I 


SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF LEVELS OF CRITERIA 
AND THEIR USE 


Shan : ULTIMATE CRITERIA 
ges in pupils (while in school, or upon completion 
of formal school, or some years later) 


! 


| 
Need for in-service predictors: hiring teachers; granting 
tenure; selection for special consideration 


T on 


IN-SERVICE PREDICTORS 
(Teacher behaviors and 


characteristics) 


Need for in-training predictors: hiring teachers; 
certification of teachers 


1 
(B n IN-TRAINING PREDICTORS 
ehaviors and characteristics in training, achievement 
in student teaching and professional education) 


Need for pre-training predictors: admissi9n to teacher l 
in the p/ögram; in-=  ~ 


education program; retention f 
g, conduct and revis- 


training guidance; p. ý 
ion of teacher education programs 


EDICTORS 
to training, achieve- 


knowledge, 


B PRE-TRAINING PR 
(Behavior and characteristics prior 


ment in pre-training courses, 
skills, attitudes) 
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For example, measures of current achievement in ane 
metic can be obtained in a much shorter time than ra 
measures of pupils’ ability to use arithmetic in solvi ne 
their own income tax, banking, and other financial pr 
lems as adults. 


5. Amount of attrition in number of cases. ; he lapse 
Attrition of cases in a study may be a function of the e 
of time before criterion measures are obtainable, or T 
may be a function of the subjects’ cooperativeness in 
ishing personal data. 


6. Comparability (among different teachers departments, 
schools). ss kile 
For example, mastery of arithmetic computation S at 
is more likely to be defined the same way for differe: ee 
teachers than is achievement in social studies or in ¢ 
ic achievement, 


- Cooperation in getting data from persons involved. © i 
For example, a principal may be more cooperative i 
permitting tests of subject matter achievement than 


1 be- 

permitting classroom observations of pupils’ social Þ | 

havior. ost 
` alm 

It must be recognized that research on teacher effectiveness sux of 

inevitably becomes time-consuming and expensive. Since th 


4 s i erion 
work in this area is the criterion, to accept an inadequate critem e 
may mean sacrif; 


at icing the importance of the work at the start ple; 
difficulties in developing adequate criteria are not insite ced an 
they can, with sufficient ingenuity and resourcefulness, be d but ine 
dealt with. The alternative practice of using easily obtaine $ 
adequate criteria is unlikely to advance this area of research- 
Commit Research Proviems 
Comnivu Research Pb ylems 7 
. 3 i her 
If it is granted that the essential purpose of research in tensions 
oo is to discover relationships between teacher dii g 
ehaviors and characteristi criteria ies t° 
RE ics) and teacher effects ( 
reveal such re 
1. Measurement of Criteri indi study can Pe eo 
meaningful than the cr ee ee pa n eat 
terion, to define those effects and ee 
not already exist, which wi 
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aes of them. 

ure at E it mightbe mentioned that a composite or general meas- 

Jo ae Tre may cover up relationships between teacher dimen- 
are the ac Ta ic aspects of achievement. More important, however 
limited E evements being measured. Many achievement tests are : 
of skills cet gee simple skills and knowledge. Yet achievement 

\ interpretati owledge are not necessarily measures of understanding, 
mental acti on, application, appreciation, reasoning, or other higher 
sonality ivities. They can certainly not serve as measures of per- 

growth, social adjustment, or other non-intellective functions. 


One 
may well question whether the data obtained from many achieve- 
ent at the time the 


meni 
ee tt more than apparent achievem 
Studie s taken place, or more rning. 
Chiterion ee teacher effectiveness employing changes in pupils as the 
is theres ill depend for their value on the measures of those changes. 
Y to be ce ore important to define carefully the changes in pupils like- 
. Priate Phas nerally regarded as most significant and to create appro- 
Measure asuring techniques and devices. This calls for developing 
apparent i of achievement in skills and information which go beyond 
derstan Santee achievement and also for tests of reasoning, un” 
Will call Ta application, and the like, in “subject matter” areas. It 
atter» or measures of the effects on pupils in other than «subject 
ests areas—in emotional and social adjustment, attitudes, inter- 
jpealues, and the like. 
on pirat has been said about valid measur 
on comm would hold equally for their effects on 
$ an rege relations. 
Pointed esroom Observations. The first report of the Committee 
Pairin out (p. 253) that in view of the large number of conceivable 
0 Sele, S of a teacher dimension with a teacher effect, it is important 
be & Cct for study the much smaller number of relationships likely to 
thesizing significant relation- 


e Sienif; 
x tbe ficant, To secure bases for hypo t 
Seep? 2S Well as for studying the relationships themselves, Ene 
s operating i lassrooms. ..: uch 
perenty le Gazer 


n 
research essary to observe teacher 
Studies She classroom observation has already seen done. B 
Westio teacher effectiveness, better answers are needed to the 


How to ns: What to observe? How what to record? 
a Plens ea it? and How to interpre 

wh Teco different classroom observers 
what is rd them in an appropriate manner, ; e 
` d relevant for their purpose, ional data will lack valid- 
wt che tility: “It is therefore im 

Too, cher effectiveness are undertaken which must rely on class~ 
Show Observations, studies be planned and accomplis i 
Ow to make reliable observ d how to interpret them re- 


es of the effects of teachers 
school operations and 


ations an 
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indi uch 

liably. It might be added, incidentally, that the findings pe iy rade 
studies of classroom observational techniques should m cod research 
prove supervisory activities and teacher ratings. Boma ae has been 
on and by means of observational techniques and procedu. rten level. 
done, especially at the pre-school laboratory and So pe tarm 

3. The Classifying of Teachers and Pupils. Instead o esent co” 
“teacher effectiveness, ” the frame of reference for the Po Ctivenesses: ‘ 
ceptualization rather justifies the expression ‘‘teacher tien T effec” 
By this is meant the likelihood that there are patterns of A py edu“ 
tiveness which may vary by kind of teacher, by kind of pup: à possible 
cational goal, and for various situations. While it is, como = 
that elements of patterns, or perhaps even entire pattems, upils, an 
generally significant for several categories of teachers, o ce e, i 
so on, this possibility is hypothetical and requires proof. 
will emerge from research. afer 

Until = ieee yields such results, however, it would soen a 
to assume that patterns of teacher effectiveness —the pr adie thatis ac 
teacher effects—may vary according to the kind of teacher; n, his in” 
cording to his social adjustment, his personality organizatio' received 
tellectual attributes, the kind of professional training he i are 8° i 
and other possible dimensions. Again the possibilities her os 


numerous that it is essential to start with those categories judge saple 
likely to produce fruitful results. Therefore, it would seem ng teach” 
that studies be undertaken on the problem of differences amo 
ers which make for d: 


5 s 
ifferences in the factors that determine per 
their influence on children, z The same 
The same argument would hold for categories of pupils. iala jus 
teacher may have different effects on pupils who differ in ee E 
ment, personality structure, or intelligence. Both to peau of 
amount of research to be done, and to insure greater KEEA aer 
fruitful results, it is important that studies be designed to difference? 
count of possible differences among pupils which make for n 
in the effects of teachers on them. n variant? 
This point may be illustrated in terms of the Wace Sagem vari ar 
that aas be extracted’\@hen, in analyses of variance, the tota re 


s : 3 i ha ; 

is analyzed into three oì more components. We are saying faction 
search should provide for the identification of significant in 
variances. 


i15 
up! 
4, Isolating the Influence of a Single Teacher. Effects on P e 
can patently re 


> fo) 
sult from many influences. When the influence 
present teacher is under i 


5 es 
nvestigation, two other major en is 
influence need to be taken into account: (1) the influence of pY 


M 
ay, 1953) REMMERS et al. 653 


and statistical treatment of data. 
esent teacher from that of previous 
of difficulty. When does a teacher’s 


ral dosien, research planning, 
teache ting the influence of the pr 
influe rs presents a different kind 
Sr go nce become observable—at the time the pupils are with him, 
s ponent after they have left him to go on to another teacher? To 
eache ent that the latter is true, the measurement of the effect of a 
. effect. r’s influence at a given time is (1) contaminated, by carry-over 
3 cause , of the influences of previous teachers, and (2) incomplete, be- 
Some of the present teacher’s influence has yet to become ob- 
may w Moreover, the immediate effect of the present teac her 
anent ell be regarded as significant only to the extent that it has perm- 
is put Value for the pupil. Transitory influence—apparent learning ~ 
rdly a valid criterion of the teacher’s effectiveness. 


o: 5. Isolating the Influence of a Single Behavior or Behavior Pattern 
ously a'complex 


Ê g 
orele Teacher. A teacher’s performance is obvio com 
e ca iors. To assume that the totality of a teacher’s behavior is 
ene of his effectiveness may mean hiding the specific significan: 
effectis tS of behavior. The same “teaching method’? may be mor : 
employer when employed by the ‘‘warm and kindly” teacher than w Pi 
teach a by the ‘‘business-like”’ teacher. It may well be that sinker 
Brod behaviors, or characteristics of behavior, play a laren Ta 
ici nt ucing effects on pupils. They may be necessary, but no S _ 
Ary fi in themselves. They may be the leavening force that is nec 
Studies na pocher ’s effectiveness. If that 1s trwa, thi 
DS make i iple to discover and eva 
ining „p tvation H posano alysis m: lues for determ- 


g ay provide c iil 
Rifiog Nether single teacher behaviors Or behavior patterns are sig 


the study of interaction 


or 
k Studies, of metnion because they Pr°S ig data 
(a > Or in obtainin| and inte: seh in admin- 
Strata dministrative Clearance. It is often diffic, : ah att 
wn tors a clearance for research in teacher oy sn relationships 
anc the; © Quite understandably concerned abou! eachers 
en 
s leure Ù anxious about having their 
dyn, Activa o ministrators are 
. h ami ies. Studies in teacher € 


N Ite,» 
ieg BY event So they must frequently be p eget 
= , administrative clearance must ode ground for 


Sy € init; 
l ‘a x iy in a given school OF Ga oe -gtrators must be will- 
to agrance must be carefully laid. ly to the re- 
e€ that the data are privileged, 
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i sen- 
ea Rap port with Teachers. Good rapport with teacher arvato 
tial. This may call for an extended period of E in 
personal conferences with teachers, and occasiona p ume that obser- 
teachers’ social functions. It would seem wise to an validity, unless 
vations and other data concerning teachers aa AN room and can 
the teacher is comfortable with the researcher in exert, Knowl- 
carry on in the classroom as though he were not pr alization that L 
edge of the purposes of a study may interfere, peur ntial may allev 
information gathered concerning the teacher is confide: 
iate the difficulty or even facilitate the research. sitive about be“ 

Teachers, like other persons, are prone to be = is closely te 
ing evaluated, particularly by ratings. This aie y Teachers are 
lated to the one mentioned in the previous paragrap . ratings. How: 
usually not happy about administrative and a mre accept as par 
ever, these are administrative evils the teachers mus ffectivenesS es 
of the price of being a teacher. Research in teacher i by € olleagt, 
may entail ratings or observations of teachers by pupi ea In vi 
by administrators and supervisors, and by the reon EHTE ss, itd | 
of the significance and cost of research on teacher effe T derstand” 
is desirable to develop techniques that lead teachers to d “coldly, 
accept their part of it. Conducting studies objectively P eaningless 
without regard for teachers’ sensitivities, may produce Gi 
results, , us if 

(c) Comparability of Objectives. Teacher sffectivenenn My com f 
measured in terms of objectives of the educational proce s must ie 
parisons of teachers are to be made, the teachers eT and er of e 
aiming at comparable objectives. This is only one of z which iS 
ements of comparability which must be safeguarded an 
ly to be very difficult to achieve. 


Some Research Approaches 


son thats , 
athe Committee reached the cence ramewor 
t àn the development of a theoretical Mine plaig 
eport presents proposals for cane diy pa 
gram of research on teacher ieee tape co! mo 
en, those interested in such research the proble? 
ment of theory by trying new attacks on H7 5 sco?’ 
Any such new attacks 


644-654 of this report. 
1. The research worker 


eses to be tested would di 
observation, 


the 

* i o on 
who is interested in developing elas 
o well to engage in a great deal yio 
Seeing children in action, watching their 
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ing their inte i 

5 tions with 

intsn rac with each other and the teacher, and tryi 

beha peer me observed relation between teacher behaviors E a 

investigated ape toward a rationale concerning relationships A be 
E Tihs ee teen dimensions of the effective teacher are to include 

selecting cll et behaviors, there is no better medium for 

atd thet effecte. viors for study than the process of observing them 


whom eyi i 
vidence is available that they stand high in their effect on a 
work skills, or social sensi- 


It may be possible to locate 
evidence that 


the’ posethiti 

nTa of another mode of attack—finding w. 
ess: what of teachers that explains the difference in their effective- 
group; What is common to the first group that is lacking in the second 
. 8roup, Th is common to the second group that is lacking in the first 
€achergs = explanation of the differences between the two groups of 

Tamewor} their effects on pupils would contribute to a theoretical 

k for understanding teacher effectiveness. 

i lanned varying the pupil di- 

necessary to repeat the 

xtent to which 
kinds of 


Men, 
S 


Y in Š 
iioa E any one criterion to 
Neations] can be generalized for 
Another ograms, and other variables. 
Wil Sion r attack on the problem is through controlling a teacher 
l be tra, A controlled experiment can be set up in which teachers 
the classroom. The ‘‘be- 
ng an element of subject matter 
an aspectof class- 


» control). With the teachers 
will then 


ned to play, it w 


an att; 

r att: 

So Tora (dominative-integrative 
Try} e (‘autocratic-democratic 


tl Cessar, the roles which they have lear L 
a ry to measure the effects on the behavior of pupils—again 
eneralizing:the revealed rela- 


tio B int 

longhi cO ace eth 

tig, Shi count the possibility of 8 

Saad id different di of mart influences, eauca~ 

tip this ps mS: ete. 

des te the Sind of controlled experiment, it will be important to inves- 

twe nalit Ontribution to the effect on pupil pehavior of the teacher’s 

b 1a the oor, the role he is playing, and the interaction be- 

en’ Yet . . 

wine coe possible type of study will investigate 

mighty random, teacher dimension and one OF 

X aÈ for ¢ selection of teachers. Here th oe 
z xampli 1g social adjus , t 

at xample the teacher’s $ : ? 
€ pupils’ social values, or his understanding of arithmetic 


community 


the relation 
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i subject 
processes. The pupil dimension should be ee o be woul 
to effect from the teacher dimension. The analysis of anen byar 
need to take into account differences among teachers in p Smal prO- 
iables as well as differences among pupils, types of ne ha Tikër 
gram, types of school administration and superino. an eina T) 

These are only a few of the possible approaches. y 


sg theoret” | 
the Committee to be the kinds likely to be justified by a sound A 


d dime? 
ical framework, which would make it possible to select peer 
Sions on a rational basis. But in the long run a discussion ecedent 
approaches points up all the more need for the Bae a eeneerell in 
thinking that must be done. The total possible amount o: aia mato 
this area that might be conducted is virtually limitless. ae relations 
concern, then, becomes one of reducing the field of poan importance 
to the relatively few which could be of crucial tneoreuea t those 
—those most likely to give us fruitful results, evidence = os Lies 
patterns of teacher effectiveness which are of most genera 


The Future of Research on Teacher Effectiveness 


ack 
Research on teacher effectiveness is still hampered by meh cade 
of the kind of armchair ‘‘theorizing”? which has until about 3 with this 
ago restricted psychological research in the United — a arrived 
Conviction as the essence of its point of view, the Committe 
at the basic conclusion that: 


ed of 

1. An interdisciplinary committee should be created agra pe” 
leading theorists in such fields as interpersonal relations, namic 
havior, group processes, learning theory, and personality 5 of re” be 

2. This committee should be confronted with the proper ancl re 
Search on teacher effectiveness and provided with the 1 basis for 
Sources necessary for developing a systematic conceptua 
Search on teacher effectiveness, ical fram 

3. This committee should then translate its theoretica % 


; i nin 
into.a_program of rergarch, or propose the medium for plan 
Conducting the research, 


ewok 
g and 


„ch 
; eseat? 
Research on teacher effectiveness is a part of the field of Trenari 
on social behavior, Those who do research on teacher effec ethod?” 
Would therefore be wise to enlist the aid of theoretical and ™ gas Cas y 
logical competencies in the fields listed above as well perhap int? 
fields. This means that there should be called together, ie ice 
ning, a limited group of individuals, representing these the ' ache 
orientations, to chart a sound course for future research On 
effectiveness, 


ot 
ry 
The present Committee, whose membership is drawn large 


May, 1953) 
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the fi i 
aa aano research and educational psychology, recog- 
veires oe in meeting the requirements of the task as it con- 
ice pede oat In other words the Committee did not include within 
per pees ket eam in the areas of human relations for the 
lie! aak ating the necessary theoretical framework. It is likely 
such as prior Nascar in any other specific area of social behavior, 
aa veness in group social work, military leadership, or 
T ao Se pe would similarly lack the broad range of com- 
Thee ee led for adequate planning. 
'omplex ae recognizes that research workers in an area as 
acnsetocns og effectiveness either can attempt to acquire for 
O Brofit fr e necessary theoretical frameworks, or they canattempt 
lisciplin om the available competence of workers in relevant basic 
es. The present choice of the Committee between these alter- 


lati i 
Ives is the second of these two. 


Cow: 
ards a Theoretical Framework 


les: qi 
Nees disorganization and lack of orientation 
nt, RE disorganization, we mean 
j in inte h too often proceeds without explicit theoretical frame- 
Ybitrar ellectual disarray, too o 
ittle sa » unrationalized hypotheses. 
lenge wit each other, do not fall into p 
‘imple f little to the understanding of 
r a of the matter is that, after 
Jed out iveness during which a vast num 
aN saf » One can point to few outcomes that a superinten 
Bency ely employ in hiring a teacher or granting him tenure, that an 
culty can employ in certifying teachers, Or that® teacher -edyycation 
Tams can employ in planning or improving teaner-education pro- 
re 
tibus Preceding section, we have offered suggestions that may con- 
© better intellectual organization, i. €. > to a theoreticalframe- 
t only to better organ- 


i 
Yor 

tion We here suggest a path that could lead no 

ms te s tical and empiricalde- 


elo 
na e ee ts in the behavioral sciences at large: 
S eo; cal psychology, group dynamics, social anthropology, learn- 
i the f TY, and personality dynamics. Teacher effectiveness belongs 
Sea amily of problems with which these disciplines are conc erned, 
t conceptually with 


re f 
on teacher effectiveness should interac 


lace within any scheme, and 
the teaching process. The 

40 years of research on teach- 
ber of studies have been car- 
dent of schools 
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i ersonal 
all relevant scientific disciplines, e.g., personal ek. an 
perception, psychotherapy, small group processes, be eLo iiaee ction 
ego development. The Committee sees the present E al integration 
as inadequate. Despite the far from complete theore a oe 
of concepts in these related areas, they could enrich ape uae 
search on teacher effectiveness much more than is now 


Recommendations 
secommendations 


— etical 
What can be done to achieve the desired organization oe aul 
framework) and the liaison with other behavioral science 


I- 
i sas fo 
contribute to such organization? The Committee recommend 

lows: 


we g :cciplinarY 

1. The AERA should sponsor the formation of an antares e 
committee on research in teacher effectiveness. This oy fields 
should be composed of authoritative representatives teh opology; 
of social psychology, clinical psychology, and social anth trators as 
practitioners such as the teachers themselves and adminis aus! 
well as from the ranks of researchers on teacher effectiven rsed Wr 
committee should hold extended physical meetings, intersp ca ret 
Periods of individual activity for further intensive analysis i 
ical issues raised in the meetings. . tica 

2. One goal of this coinmittee should be a systematic thea ere 
framework for research in teacher effectiveness, expressed |” s60” 
of concepts and principles common to the behavioral scien ations con 
ond purpose of the committee should be to make recommen! mewor 
cerning the proper means for translating the theoretical al should at 
into a program of research activity. That is, the committ enes be d, 
consider the problem: how can research on teacher eien a one ha® 
be organized to avoid the evils of lack of coordination, on her? 
and excessive coordination that stifles creativity, on the ot i ence? 

3. Other organizations concerned with the behavioral s¢ mation 
showde approached ày the AERA for cooperation in the for resen! th 
and support of the pro kaad committee. In particular, the P ed wi 


A p: t 
Committee recommends that liaison for this purpose be effec 
the Soc rch Council. 


ial Science Resea: 


EVALUATION OF SEVERAL TEACHING 
METHODS BY ADULT STUDENTS* 


FRANCIS J. DI VESTA 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


T 

Notion: AESENT STUDY was conducted to determine the relative pro- 

ilitary uni of several instructional techniques used in one school of a 

cessful area A with the mission of providing education for the suc- 
est omplishment of executive functions. 

the pu, Study is presented here becaus 


es 
ults of, the study atleast should be of interest, i 
requirement for eval- 


» toe A 
to evaluation specialists confronted with the 
i tivities or methods. 


Yatin, 
g : 
Alt =, the attitude of students toward teaching ac 
ilitary situation, the activities 


tions 
t racte a thermore, the study appea: 
tpeCchers istics. First, teaching activities rather than the 
© ratin were rated by the student; and, secondly 

x Professi ts with a background of several years 
Or hig Sional military experience. by these students 
tderstana; 2” rating of a teaching procedure make the data useful for 
o e renie adult preferences Or rejections of the activities involved. 
ae asis AR of the study were use ational situation as 
Donsible p- Improving procedures us 

r content, for modifying the gen- 


De 
Script; 
t: 
lon of Activities p T 
in which the 


are intended to 


Cha: 
St ra —_ 
Sin as fa aoe of the progressiveness O © sr 
à te fier acted, the instructional techniques © | 
hey a conditions insofar as this iS possible in a school setting. 
the basis of this study and are described belov ‘ 
lates the presentation to indivi 
current concern 


Yay, 2€ lee F 
Sin rae is a period which simu 
Y administrative posts of subject-mal 


Xp, 
Srs 
O; 
agg t poreus or opinions expressed oF implied in. 
of pp Pe construed as c S official sanction o: 
he Air Force. 


tter of 


in this publication 
f the Depart- 
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to them. As the name implies, it corresponds closely to the nape 
technique as used in colleges or universities. The entire class © dice 
about three hundred students attend lectures made by regular staff 
structors or by guest speakers. in- 
The lecture-discussion period simulates a gathering of all key ae 
dividuals in an organization to discuss views and formulate pokey b 
tinent to the current concerns of the organization. For this meeti er 
the class is divided into groups of about eighty each. A staff mE 
assigned to each group elaborates upon material covered in lectis 
and indicates the implication of this material to the conduct of du T 
assignments. Student participation is in the form of limited qes cor” 
ing from the floor and occasional panel discussions. This perio ng 
responds most closely to the discussion period led by teachin a 
assistants or instructors following lectures made by professors * 
university. ts to 
_ The seminar is a period in which a designated committee ae 
discuss and prepare a report on a theoretical organization probe ted 
Student participation is maximized in this activity which is donr oft 
by the student although direction is given by instructors. he ¢ eat 
tee is comprised of about sixteen students. The membership cate 
committee remains the same throughout the course. This activ? 
corresponds to seminars held in civilian educational programs- imt” 
The staff exercises are comprised of periods of instruction “duals; 
lating a gathering of staff executives working as a team of indiv? inent 
each with specific functions, to discuss and formulate policy Pe tudent 
to current concerns of top administration of an organization. al, 48 
, 


participation is at a maximum in this activity. Each individ on of 8 


Signed a specialized function, contributes his part to the solutio e 
realistic problem. This ; 


Ki activity is somewhat analogous to 4 
Clinic used in guidance programs. r 


i ep, 
ae demonstration rocedure is used to illustrate step R m pro f 
ail ion of a unique kind of problem or the use of a technique true 
and te T ie student follows the demonstration made by the Jem: 
i then cqenviduallygpplies the procedure to a similar P oe in 
Mos A es discussed above represent relatively spect ntent. 
Pa e iques used in the presentation of general course CO! 15 

cna r method is used in the teaching of communication = j 
&, writing, and oral expression). This method is inc ied i 


Ha ea that it represents a complex of activities but “aing 
aaae | enough to represent an independent method of tea! s 
es, a ©, the periods devoted to writing training r equir Yent ac 
cin, | mparable to research papers) written by each stu jods 4° 
era g ‘o accepted principles of writing and format; the P aa 
E a e ression require student participation in 
rat Presentations critiqued by other students; a" 


a 
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riod: = r 

E es to reading improvement require individual use of the 

flan te TEn reading rate controller, and reading exercises in addi- 
understanding of principles of improving reading habits 


Procedure 
Th : . 
e ultimate evaluation of these teaching methods depends upon a 


Continu 
0 ; : 
us series of controlled experiments; however, such studies 


Would a 
necessarily involve long periods of time before data would be 


availa 

stu cae for use. Pending the conduct of these studies, a survey of 

REE AE EER concerning the productiveness of the activities was 
selected as the procedure for initially determining the ef- 


ectiy 
eness of these methods. The survey seemed feasible because 
and would not inyọlve 


major A 
changes in class organization. In addition, the survey appeared 


o be = 
Wings e timate point of departure on 

The giest important functioning factor in the learning situation. 
around be ionnaire used to evaluate these activities was constructed 
One most ngs and questions to arrive at opinions concerning: (1) the 
(2) the productive and the one least productive of all listed activities, 
Of aly ea why one activity was considered most or least productive 
tive Themen and (3) the degree to which each activity was produc- 

e questionnaire is reproduced below. 


of the time that you spent 


(a) fe} 
n 
On the average, about what proportion 
tivities do you feel was 


ine 
saha of the following instructional ac 
‘actorily productive? 


More Less 
Almost Than About Than 
4) 1 All Half Halt Half 
G eee ee ed 
(3) prmonstrations 1 —_—_—_ eal i— 
(4 ‘ussion periods 1 2_@ — e 
(3) ced ý T E e 
ee ical training—oral 
(6) pression oe 
= dividual training— 
(7) Pi E 1 2 3 ae 
(8) ee 1 a a 4__ 
vidual training— 
Teading* saci 1 2 a aa 
other- 


*R 

at 

wise the reading laboratory only if you took the course, 
Omit this rating. 
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NEN T pro- 
(b) Which one instructional activity do you think was the LEAST p 
ductive of all the activities listed above? 


z of the 
Why did you think this activity was less productive than any 
others? (Please be specific. ) 


roduc- 
(c) Which one instructional activity do you feel was the MOST P 
tive of all those activities listed above? 


; uctive 
What one or two things about this activity made it more prod 
than any of the others? (Please be specific. ) 


sses of 
The questionnaire was administered anonymously to taut eE an 
Students, hereafter described as Classes A, B, C, and D, taff func 
advanced course for education in the successful conduct of sclasses A 
tions at the executive level. All of Class B and one-half ro the entire 
C, and D received the questionnaire described here. waere vite’: 
class was not involved, the questionnaire was randomly oe most oF 
Moreover, Classes A and B were not reugired to indicate 
least productive activity. P had an 
The total population involved has an N of 734. This group heir 
average of nine years of professional military experience. of two 
average age was thirty-five years, and they had an average 
and one-half years of college education. ccurred 
During the conduct of the study, certain major changes “classes 
in the conduct of the course. The course when attended by es C an 
and B was six months in length, and when attended by Class ram Woe | 
D was four months in length. The reading improvement ae a volw 
required of all students in Classes A and B, but was place 


: ears 
teer basis for Classes C and D, The activities used in aoe for a 
were identically the same. The subject-matter areas cove to 
classes were s 


o 
imilar except that a proportionately smaller Z onduct 2 
time was devoted to each area in the shorter courses. Te n o or 
~ the Shorter courses raquired not only a greater concentration, the o 
ject-matter but more individual study by the student outside tely fro 
Classroom. Data for the short courses are presented separa 
data for the longer courses in Table I. 


Limitations 


The limitations of this study are: (1) student opinion rather yati” 
performance in terms of expected outcomes is the basis for trol; (3) 66 
the cthod; (2) the quality of the methods is not subject to Con com ig 
the adaptation of an instructional method to expected learning g 
was not necessarily equally appropriate; and (4) the teacher P 


thar, 


rfor” 
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ended to replace ratings of individual 
Remmers, Riley, and others. 


> 


Results 


ductive sses C and D, and over-all comparison 

Giese the eight activities is reflected in student response to the 
OST bro (1) Which one instructional activity do you think was the 
Structinn oductive of all those activities listed? and (2) Which one in- 
tivities Tal activity do you think was the LEAST productive of all ac- 
as the isted? The percentages of students selecting any one activity 
I most productive and as the least productive are shown in Table 
as x le activities checked by relatively large percentages of students 
least ing the most productive and by small percentages aS being the 
Peal, Pears may be considered to have the stronger student ap- 

Sf stuq, Onversely, activities checked by relatively larger percentages 
being ents as being least productive, and by small percentages as 
Appeay St Productive, may be considered to have the lesser student 
Table I merely indicates that one 
they are relative ratings 
d as indicating whe- 

in an absolute 


It Sho 
acti, Should be noted that the data in 
In this sense, 


Vit 3 
Only Th preferred to another. 
th he data in the table is not to be interprete! 
e students consider an activity aS good or bad, 


Sense 
students from tw0 æ 


he y ; 
5 consistency, between classes, with whi s fro; 
feat CS Tate th > tiviti ore or less p? uctive is a Lecaule 
i ese:activities myle I the class were evenly divided 
it would be 


Neep. 

ected g their opinions about each 
me of th that about 123 perce 
on Weve € activities was ei 
ateq Si ont twice the num a hee 
S ff exercises and lectures as the one ; ; 
b a a minar was also considered as the one most productive activity 
discus S aticantiy large percentage of the classes- On the a hne 

ere (On periods Poo training, and oral expression f 
Considered to ore the least productive activities by 2 S18- 


zi 


TABLE I 


OPINION CONCERNING THE RELATIVE PRODUCTIVENESS OF 
EIGHT INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


Percent indicating the activity as: 


a The One The One 
Most Productive Least Productive 
Class C Class D Class C Class D 
N = 143 N = 130 N = 143 N = 130 
Staff exercises 29% 26% 
Lectures 24 28 
Seminars 19 20 
Demonstrations 8 9 
Individual training in 
reading* 0 $ 
Lecture-discussion 2 1 
Individual training in 
writing 3 3 
Individual training in 
oral expression 3 5 


*N = 45 for Class C; N = 49 for Class D. 
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nificantly large percentage of the classes. 
_ Responses to the rating scale section of the questionnaire provide 
information concerning the degree to which students believed an acti- 
vity was productive. Students were required to check on a four-point 
Scale whether more than half, half, or less than half the time spent 
in an activity was productive. The responses are indicative of stu- 
dent opinion regarding the extent to which the school realized the po- 
tential of a given instructional procedure. The percentages of stu- 
dents checking each response category for each of the instructional 
activities are shown in Table I. 

The remaining part of this section of the report will be devoted to 
a discussion of each of the instructional activities and student reasons 
why each of these activities was considered most productive or least 


Productive of the eight activities studied. 
_ Staff Exercises, —The staff exercises provided opportunity. for work- 
ing as an integrated unit, comprised of several specialized functions, 
on a problem closely simulating actual job conditions. These exer- 
Cises also provided an opportunity to use in actual practice the various 
Owledges and skills derived from participation in other activities of 
e course, 

Attitude toward this activity was more favorable than to any of the 
er activities studied. The few students in Classes C and D who 
Ought this activity was the least productive one failed to give rea- 
ig On the other hand, students gave the following reasons why 

his activity was considered the most productive one: 


The exercises showed the need for integrated staff action. 


Taught us how to work in coordination with others. 


Provi to perform duties in each special- 
ised baie ES ook “i of the individual’s immediate 

field. 

Provided opportunity to apply knowledge a realistic (> 
problem. 


determined by cal- 
etween the two 


Cwlating the ratio of correcte 

Sections of the questionnaire and the tota aier oi R 

ments. The coefficient of agreement for 01855. ` 

Class D was .85. Coefficients were not determin 
Since they were not required t 
ast productive activity» 


\ 
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TABLE IL 


RATINGS MADE BY STUDENTS IN LONG AND SHORT COURSES OF EIGHT 
INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


AAA 
e 
Amount of Time Considered Productiv 


Instructional Method Classes* N Almost More Than About Less Gy 
All Half Half m 
3 
Staff exercises A,B 64% 20% 13% 4 
CD 50 35 i 
4 
Lectures A,B 41 41 14 7 
CD 31 44 18 
4 
Seminars A,B 30 34 22 4 
C,D 36 36 20 
Demonstrations A,B 43 30 18 H 
c,D 37 40 15 
Individual training in A,B 18 15 2a 2 
reading C,D 42 20 15 
Lecture-discussion A,B 17 27 38 20 
c,D 27 30 23 
Individual training in A,B 25 21 23 A 
writing c,D 24 22 20 
Individual training in A,B 41 20 22 9 
oral expression C,D 35 o 18 18 


e 
*Classes A and B attended the six-month course and Classes C and D attended th 
three-month course. 


» * The individual training 


A 


diy ingeading was required of all students in Classes A an 
‘bplaced on a volus ser basis for students in Classes C and D. 
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students reflect the opportunity to 
ds and the opportunity to learn through 
aching action. Thus, teaching tech- 


fete reasons provided by the 
sek t their important career nee 
hi ve participation in this kind of te 
Shanks involving students in functional learning groups not only provide 
als ice in such skills as problem solving and human relationships but 
‘© result in better student attitude. 
wee —The lecture in the school followed the general method 
fie in the college lecture for presenting course material. The lec- 
ue as used in the course in which the study was conducted was dir- 
t ive. Opportunity for discussion was not provided during the lec- 
ure period. 
bon majority of students (about three-quarters of the population) 
wee Ved that “more than half” or «almost all” the time spent in lec- 
€ periods was profitable. 
ho selected this activity as the one 
son for this choice was 


Correlated with this rea- 


their knowledge in subject-matter areas. 
e for the quality of the 


So} $ 
ea with the favorable ratings was prais 
hat, Ome typical comments made by students about the lecture are as 
ows; 
I experienced all of the lectures, whereas in some other 
activities I experienced only a part of the whole because 
Of the division of labor. 
Information given from the lecture platform was given 


systematically. 
to mat- 


Presentations in most cases clearly jnitiated me 
ters heretofore hazy in my mind. 
rcent) who felt that this 
iy 


mee i pout 3 pe 
a mall proportion of students (abo 
in tatty was the [east productive activity gave tir criticisms nf 
“Ens of the quality of presentation, including insufficient p. 
lack of instructor interest in the subject. eee 
‘ie and reasons concerning the pr 
tiv t the lecture, for adult pop 
basic or meeting course objectives nyomi 
ormation. In addition. only may im) 9 
ot the lecture Tant a totally passive Bt ience but 
ually be tive learning experience. 
stq2emonstrations the demonstration methi of instruction iea te 
P-by~step approach to illustrate the solution of a problem by 
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tunity to 
established procedure. Students are then provided the oppor k 
ly this procedure to new problems. ates evity as £av0 
PE er rated the productivity of time spent in this psig eae 
ably as they did the lecture and almost as favorably vee ane moat DEO” 
cises. Their reasons, where they indicated this as OF ec A 
ductive activity, are illustrated in the following typic 


r ; ich 
The knowledge and experience was received in a way whi 
aided retention. 


Easily understood and most interesting. 
You learn by seeing and doing. 
By illustration one absorbs more of the subject-matter. 


ich 
È in whic 
As might be expected some students criticized the pee li of the 
the technique was used, On the other hand, the only cana sen 
activity asa teaching procedure are illustrated by this resp 


All of the necessary detail required to solve a problem 
cannot be artificially led into the problem, 


Lecture-Discussion, = 
tration of the course follo 
of subject-matter, 
with large groups of 
pation is Possible, 


jnis” 

The lecture-discussion period in the aes 
ws the lecture period for further aie actOF a 
The discussion was carried on by the par partic! 
Seventy or eighty students. Some stu = perfom” 
These periods require more spontaneou 
mances on the part of the instructor than do lectures. ductiv 

Students who felt that this activity was the one most pro! s an 
tivity liked the permissive atmosphere, ‘‘crew-cut’’ answers; 
open discussion of this period. A typical comment was: 


e acm 


z ___The group was s 


? e 
aller than for the lecture period and W 
S answered, 


ues” 
$ butions. The following quotations from the ques- 
tionnaires are typical; 


: “The discussions merely reviewed vega é 
accomplished in Seminars. >? «The discussions gave ei zg 

already well covered in the lecture ed unp an 
that the discussion meetings appear 


k 
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Peace nme clear objectives. Some students said, ‘‘The discus- 
Others — cero cease greets in an orderly manner. ” 
A urpose in min jecti 
tems discussed TE o clearly E a me iii lil 
ini i ee —The seminar periods were meetings conducted regu- 
bresenta, o inue discussions of problems stimulated by the lecture 
mains Hons. The responsibility for the conduct of the seminar re- 
The rin sma with the students under the guidance of the instructor. 
This paare are composed of a team of twelve to sixteen members. 

group ee method was very favorably accepted by this adult 
Mosk he reasons given by those students selecting this as the one 

productive activity indicate that this teaching procedure not only 
level but : ividuals at their administrative 
and criti also probably helps to develop skills in group participation 

itical thinking. Students said the following were beneficial out- 


c 
Omes of the seminar: 
Taught individuals to evaluate others’ ideas. 
Enabled individuals to test their own ideas. 


Permitted and encouraged original thinking. 
Tonda opportunity to share experiences of other indivi- 
s. 


ant of people with different 


Made individuals more toler 
k harmoniously to~- 


Points of view, enabling them to wor 
gether. 


erate with one another and to 
ing a common problem. 


Provided good practice for working on committees i 


the future, 


Tr ained individuals to coop 
Participate constructively in solv: 


the se Small percentage of individuals who claimed this procedure was 

poing productive one gave the reason that the discussion appeared 
ved at times. 

Seq dividual Training Periods. ~The individual training method was 

tg, ie the teaching of oral expression, writing expression, and read- 

his method was rated relatively lower than the other activities. 
€ criticisms made concerning this activity, as used for teaching 

S: f the three areas, revolved about the manner in which the acti 
as used. These criticisms W 
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: intrinsic qual- 
truction but fail to provide information concerning the ee one 
ities oe training as Ie eda tae aerated to this pro" 
iti edure was: ‘‘Insuffici siete ” 

corms thes eat i a slight impression on Segoe refresh- 
j This teaching procedure was primarily intended for cii level 
er” segments of the course to bring all students up to a “P nication 

of performance. The amount of time allotted to the hoe expected 
areas was kept toa minimum. Consequently, it mig n af more 

that the ratings would be lower than they would have bee sting to 007 
time was devoted to this activity. In addition, it is intere volunteer 
tice that when individual training in reading was placed on r Ted of 
basis (Table II) ratings were more favorable than when req 

stu š im- 

= net comments about this activity were directed toward 


jously 
provement in a skill in which students believed they were prev: 
deficient, 


Summary 


1t pops” 

This study was concerned with the opinions of a mature bee use m 
lation about the productiveness of several instructional me tion. e 
in a course to develop executive ability in the military situa int scale, 
students rated each of the instructional methods on a four -Pò ductive 
indicated which was the one most productive and one least A or least 
activity, and gave reasons why they rated an activity as mo 
productive, 


icular 
Based on the opinions of the group studied and for the paran 7 
course in which the study was made, it appears that leenen are 
ning staff exercises, seminars, and illustrative presentati 
most favorably accepted. 


aoe s of 
Students felt that these teaching methods were efficient way 


jded 
Bs ge ovid 
broadening their knowledge, provided active participation, rations d 
activity related to their career needs, provided realistic silt 
=n which, to learn, 
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THE PREDICTION OF TEACHING SUCCESS 
FROM WORD FLUENCY DATA* 


DOROTHY M. KNOELL 
University of Wisconsin 


re) eco TO predict success in teaching from various kinds of 
Period con a personal data obtained during the pre-service training 
Course of stitute a considerable body of research in education. In the 
of Wiscon me such study, currently being conducted at the University 
in Decemb in, a battery of fluency tests was administered by-the author 
men and er, 1949, to 112 undergraduate students. Of this group, 38 
women began teaching in secondary schools and were visited 
f evaluation during 


Y ob: 
Sugar oe from the University for the purpose © 
i , November, and December, 1950. The fluency tests were ad- 


Minj 
eae with the dual purpose of determining the number and nature 
ility uency factors, with i t fluency is nota single 
eachin, and of finding out word fluency and 
While the success, Teaching obviously 
Clear a relationship between oral and writt 
© teachi appears logical that written fluency ab 
ise eee defined b 
traits SO possible that fluency is one of a syndrome 
On predict; in teaching, although research 
fluene iction has not dealt with this kind is. However, word 
menta? has been identified with some certainty as one of a 8T oup of 
have u traits or abilities, 1 and a number of studies may be cited which 
sed various kinds of intellectual data to predict teaching success. 
ed with the prediction of in-service 


Sin 
ce the present study is concern 


en fluency is not entirely 


*The 

iu ee study may be vi 

carried of the measurement and rediction of teac 
tion ed out at the university of 4 t 
eee Dr. A. S. Barr. Major cre iş should be given Dre 
Present at whose suggestion poth the original fluency stu 
So Bae prediciron study were undertaken. Acinos t e 
Pants given to the following persons, who were the principal partici- 
ORES T uis prograt of visitation and ev the beginning 
heey Gon tined as Sanpete gn the study? f Back (Southern Ii- 
D niversi ç. Eri Glen Ge ernice J+ iy 
ee fy eE T Bity of Wisconsin. 
psychometric Monographs, 


UY, [om AL Lam r 
LL Th e, and Thomas Ae RingnesSs 
No, j Thurstone, Pri Ment 

2 ? -niversity of chicas! Press, 1938) « 


al Abilities. 
Chicago: ago 
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P Pi = ice 
supervisory ratings from fluency data obtained during the pre E 
training period, only those reports of research meeting the fo 
conditions appear to be pertinent: 


1. Data for prediction consisting of intellectual measures, 
such as intelligence test scores and grade point aver- 
ages, obtained during the pre-service training program. 

2. Subjects in the study consisting of teachers graduated 
from four-year college programs. 

3. Criterion data consisting of in-service supervisory 
ratings. 

4. Correlation techniques employed. 


Six studies which appeared to meet these conditions are summarized 
in Table I. ally 
It will be noted that the correlations given in Table I are gener ory 
positive, but low. Correlations between intelligence and supervi a o 
ratings ranged from -.17 (for 19 cases, however) to . 33, with Prades 
the eight coefficients equal to .1. Correlations between college er 
and supervisory ratings tended to be somewhat higher, ranging ir 4x 
- 19 to . 44 (the latter-again based on 19 cases), with three of the oe z 
Coefficients equal to . 2, Correlations between the Cooperative Three 
ing Test and supervisory ratings ranged from -. 12 to .24, with l 
other language test correlations between these extremes. 
The reading and English te: 
ability; however 
ency ability.2 Also, the various tests of intelligence used by pice 
verbal in content. It should be P oo 
orted to predict teaching success ’ men 
Scores on various mental traits, such as Thurstone’s “primary 


core 
ined to give the conventional total Sadie 
ce 


rbal 
flu” 
sev" 


ior 
ilities b: i igators, "ov 
cluding Carroll4 and ues by Thurstone, 3 other investig ing se 


2. Thurstone, op. cit. 

E Thurstone, ti pa 

« John B. Carroll, "4 Factor ; ilities," Psye 
zika, VI (December, 1911); ppo poa got Verbal abilities, / 


0 
; Pp. 279-307, . pase? 
9» Calvin W. Taylor, 1A Factors] study of Flueney in writing," P37 
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eral independent types of word fluency ability. The analysis of 
i the 
Sees data obtained for the present prediction study, which also re- 
ed mph gape of several fluency factors, has been report- 
that eet ‘nae The latter study was designed to test the hypothesis 
antec ee fluency factors obtained by Taylor would be found in an 
ysis of similar data obtained from a different sample, and, since 


Ta p * 
ylor’s factors were again identified in the course of a more exten- 
use a number of scores rep- 


In ; 
s e range of fluency behaviors were used. ý 
iefly, six tests representing the three independent fluency fac- 


tors j Nes 
S identified by Taylor 7 were administered to the sample described 


al 
ve. Suffixes and first and last letters were use 
r-star test for verbal versatil- 


und for ideational fluency (F). 
used by Taylor, sev- 


n nadie 
addition to the quantity scores for these tests, 
d from the Wisconsin testpapers. 


in tha erimentally independent, 
t they are based on the same sets of responses as the quantity 
the first including the 


ms test, thus giving two addtional variables), 


in 
ent naal of 17 scores, at least two from each test. 3 
lablés ors were obtained in the first analysis, with the additional var- 
Pres Obtained from the synonyms test accounting for the factor not 

la in the Taylor analysis. The analysis of the 17 variables, 
ean included such additional scores aS wo! plexity n porma 
tors nses, gave eight independent factors. In addition to the two j 
by thi, btained for the synonyms test, one factor © ont ae 
white ws round, adjectives, first and last lettere, au ee 
to ive scores from the letter-star es eed Hae 


Each f: i whic 
‘actor included one test ot only that one cartons 


lahy 

i gre in that it had a correlahor will sony tors obtained ithe: 

0 riabl i ix of the eig! 3 j 
tal a es representing Six oo ke it elated with the ratings 


nalysis were selected initia 


6, plia, x -262 
x II s 237 . r 
DM Rhoell (Deoghar, PIN a Factor Analysis of Word Fluency," 


J 
7. Pegal of Educational psychology (in press). 
ylor, op. cit. 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF SELECTED STUDIES 


Correlation 
with 
No. of Criterion 
Author Teachers Variables Used to Predict 
.12 
Anderson 1 529 High school grades .19 
College grades 
07 
Breckenridge 2 215 Intelligence (Army Alpha Test) 35 
College grades 
7 -11 
Hult3 19 Intelligence (Henmon-Nelson Test) “44 
¢ College grades -.12 
Cooperative Reading Test 
wll 
Jones 4 65 Intelligence (Henmon-Nelson Test) 
American Council on Education Psycho- Aal 
logical Examination .24 
College grades 12 
Cooperative Reading Test f 
A 
Lins5 58 Intelligence (Henmon-Nelson Test) 
American Council on Education Psycho- 24 
logical Examination 31 
College grades 24 
Cooperative Reading Test 22 
Cooperative English Test 07 
Speech course grades 
Phillips 6 324 Intelligence (Ohio State University Psy- .33 
chological Examination) 19 
College grades ol 
Pyle? 57 j 


Intelligence (Detroit Examination) 


P 
cess 
1. H. J. Anderson, “Correlation Between Academic Achievement and Teaching S¥° 
yp Elementary School Journal, XXXII (September, 1931), pp. 22-29. sand 
clint Breckenridge of the Relation of Preparatory School Re d Supe! 
Intelligence Test Scores to Teaching Success, ” Educational Administration an 
3, paion, XVI (December, 1 > Pp. y 


j- 
Expee 
‘Study of Achievement in Educational Psychology, ’’ Journal of ESP ’ 
mental Education XII (June, 1945), pp. 174-190, á , ures; 
4. Ronald D, Jones, ‘The Predj 1 


i Meas 
rediction of Teaching Efficiency from Objective ig 
i Journal ot LE agata] Education, XV (Séptember, 1948), pp. BEB. cuenta 
G od. > ‘The Prediction of Teaching Effici ” Journal of Experiment 
š cation, XV (September, 1946) TE pr 


e » PP. 2-60. ospe” 
; Wendel S. Philli lysis of Certain Characteristics of Active and Pr 
* Wes (Nashville, Te 


nn, 5). dmi” 
-: George Peabody College for Teachers, 193 ional A! 

> P. ce and Teaching: i Study, ” Educatio 

istration and Bipervicion ( ching: An Experimental yY, 


a S, 


Ma 
y, 1953) ONE 


on 

ae ge success. They are, with the 
he eva , the quantity score for suffixes (1); 
E ie bgp third column (4); letter-star 
stirs f, words of two or more syllables 
the poco the adjectives test (8). 
Sorat tity score for the letter-s 
which or things round (9) were added to the 

was correlated with the criterion. 


Deseriptj 
Scription of the Rating Devices 


ment, 8 = 
? was given the teacher by a Univers 
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numbers assigned them in 


synonyms, first column 
number of commands (6); 
(7); and the quantity 


? 


Later, synonyms, second column (3); 
tar test (5); and the quantity 


original set of variables 


principal or superintend- 


Clusi 
ent of obs a standardized interview with the 
school in which the teacher was observed. Therating, which 
cipal and the oberver, was 


Was 
cmon upon actually by both the prin 
Waa re pomi scale: (1) 
a sa (4) below average, 
Principal evaluation on a similar five-poin' 
Tom the B superintendent, in the course 0: 
general Wisconsin adaptation of 
om evaluation on the adapta 
Class areren amS of the Un 
with hele come by the teacher in qu 
given p; one It should be n 
Person 8 different principals an 
the M hee both the acceptability 
rating lank, and that 19 Universi 
e rati Thus different sets of standards we 
these of the 38 teachers, which pro 
r- and intra-rater corre ‘ 
nt ail 


Owe 
is p Ver, the question of the relia! 


iversity, 


d superin 


n 
So concern of the present study- 
Ability correlation between the principals’ 
$ atinsa po M-blank ratings was found to be 
ity rati y the two University observers, - 
ing and the University observers’ 


8 
thee A 
3 + Lamke, Jacob 0. Bach 
X, pineographed material. á 
ora e ophed material adapted from the 
he North Central Association of Co 


and Thomas A 


the M Blank. 
tion of the M blan! 
who observe! 


estion and also conduc 


oted that the two ty) 
tendents, although the same 


rating and the genera. 
ty observers participa 


bably gives rise to 


lation within any ge type of rating a 


It should be note 


82; between the acce. 
M-blank rating, - 


rating plank 
1leges and Secon! 


among the best, (2) above average, 


and (5) failing as a teac 
t scale was given b 


her. Second, 

y the 

f filling in selected items 
9 Finally, the same 

k was given by each 
d at least one 
ted an interview 
pes of rating were 


1 evaluation on 
ted inthe third 


re undoubtedly applied in 
some type 


objectivity of the yeulgsS 
d, however, 
dents’ accept- 
the M-blank” 
ptabil- 
66; and be- 


or superinten 
. 80; between 


. Ringness, unpublished 


for teachers (m) 
dary Schoolse 
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TABLE 0 


FLUENCY FACTORS AND VARIABLES 


Factor 
Knoell- Vari- 
Taylor* Harris** | able No. Test score 
W (Word ds 
Fluency): L 1 Suffixes No. wor 
K (Verbal in 
_ words 
Versatility) M 2 Synonyms NO. st column 
ds in 
pa T No. wor n 
M-N 3 Synonyms second co 
in 
= words 
N 4 Synonyms Shee colum” 
nses 
K P 5 Letter-Star No. resp? 
G-H ds 
mman 
ra G 6 Letter-Star No. 00! í 
mi ords © 
H 7 Letter-Star No. wnables 
F (Ideational ds 
Fluency) P 8 Adjectives Nos: WO 
z words 
a) Ra | 9 Things Round No. = 
jka, 
*Calvin W, Taylor, “A Factorial i iting, ” Psychometri? 
(December; 1947) oP. E 9-202. Study of Fluency in Writing, urn} 
**D. M. Knoell and 2 


rr: d Fluency,’ 
of Educational ee mts fin “iS eat Factor Analysis of Wor 


a SC“ C—*tC—“‘ Z*C"*#S 
at 
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nk and the observers’ M-blank ratings, 62. 
University observers and between the 
cipal or superintendent appears 
t between the principals and super- 


tween the principals’ M-bla 
Thus, agreement between the 
two types of rating given by the prin 


to be slightly greater than agreemen| 
intendents and the University observers. Also, the mean rating by the 


observers was somewhat lower than the mean ratings given by the 
Principals, the former being 2.6 on the M blank, the latter 2. 1 onac- 


Ceptability and 2.2 on the M blank. 


Analysis of the Data 
d a sub-group of the sample of 112 


Since the 38 teachers comprise c 
Students from whom the fluency data were obtained, it was decided to 
Compute the means and standard deviations of the fluency scores fo r 

he two groups, in order to find out if curtailment of the distribution 
was a characteristic of the sub-group. If some score for fluency had 
actually been the basis for deciding whether or not each student in the 


total gr then curtailment would have be én 
tal group should enter teaching, id be made in the be 


irect and a correction for this curtailment cow fo 
tained correlation between fluency and teaching success. ae 
in the present study no such elimin: zemp loved 
Curtailment in the sub-group was taken as at hypothesis Skat of 
Selection, rather than fact. Also, & relevant que the bottom 
Whether students who did not en tually at the 


Sotal sample, indicating thai 
ach of the nine fluency variables Wie ting being a combina- 


thre ‘ A ird ra 
PE T e ol ie ena observers. The pro- 


t 
Sen of the two ratings given by te © le IV. It was noted above __-- 
ct-moment correlations are given in ben {hes (1), (2) oa 
(7), Correlations were first computed for These ¢ ations rar 
fron Mt (8), which are factorially pora eri (1) and acceptability, 
om . 07 (between the quantity score epee incipals 
ae between the third column of synonyms chew ine rijectives 
an nk rating), to . 40 (between the quanti ae the stand: 
the principals’ M-blank rating). For 38 case ? 
r of a zero correlation is . 16; thus, 2 conte 


lo d Techniques> Army aes 

R i h Problems 8m Washing- 

pasri Le Thorndike, edes an esearch Reports, Nos (i g 
p 


y oas Aviation Psychology r 
on: Superintendent of Documen Sy 
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TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FLUENCY SCORES AND 
TEACHER RATINGS 


Principal’s 
Acceptability Rating Observers’ 


Factor Variable Rating M Blank Ratings* 
L 1 07 20 „09 
M 2 35 30 18 
M-N 3 -23 15 01 
N 4 .10 07 .10 
P 5 18 .23 12 
G-H 
G 6 10 13 .18 
H 7 26 15 10 
P 8 .35 . 40 .39 
P 9 . 46 33 28 


*Ratings on the M Blank were given by two observers from the 
University of Wisconsin. These ratings we? added, and 
ations were computed between the sum of the two ratings and | 


fluency scores. 
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weer ifferent 
is necessary in order for the correlation to be pe es ete 
trom zero at the five percent level. In addition to tl T correlation 
tions between adjectives (8) and the various ratings, bilit is signifi 
between the first column of synonyms (2) and acceptabi see (3) was 
cant by this standard. Since the second column of a tie frst 
known to be correlated with the two factors represente! ae synonyms, 
choice of variables by the first (2) and third (4) eo ahr rep“ 
and the quantity score for the letter-star test (5) by the Jexity (7) 
resented by the number of commands (6) and word comp additional 
scores for the letter-star test, correlations between these thought 
variables and the three ratings were then computed. _It was t ht be 
that the two variables that are more complex, factorially, ees ad- 
correlated more highly with the ratings; however, none of tfrom 
ditional correlations were found to be significantly ET fhine 
zero. Finally, correlations between things round (9) and t se of 
ratings were computed, in order to find out if a second m rae) 
factor F, ideational fluency, (the first measure being adjecti 


the 
cantly correlated with the ratings. Two of 


tity is Sig 
S indicating that ideational fluency ADN rat- 
with teaching success, defined by a genera 
ing. 


Multiple-correlation coefficie 
(8 


(7), and (8) with each of the thre 
intercorrelatio i i 
1 


of 112 cases1 


6), 
nts for variables (1), (2), (4), Gh 


; for the principals’ M-blank r 
M-blank rating, R = . 45 


mmar 
Siomay, & 
It thus appears that one t 


ency (F), is Significantly co 
jectives (8) and thi 


ideational f!" 
ype of word fluency ability, ideation: h ad7 


incipals _ 
acceptability, the principas yy 
or superintendents’ M-blank rating, and the University observ 
blank rating. Iti 


a cya 
S interesting to note that other identified fluen! 
ities, Word Flue 


ally q- 
versatility (K), have penea corr?! 
lower correlations with the three ratings, although all obtain 
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ations are positive. One may infer from these data that good teach- 
ing, defined by a general rating assigned by different observers, is 
more closely related to facility in the expression of ideas than tomere 


quantity in written fluency. 
Other types of investigation jn this area of the prediction of teach- 


ing success from word fluency data should include: 


for men and women teachers, in that 
the rater may apply different criteria in evaluating men 
and women teachers, which could give rise to differ- 
ences in correlations with fluency scores. 

2. The relationship between measures of oral fluency and 


teaching success. 

3. The relationship between different types of scores from 
the fluency tests, €. g., popular responses, responses 
referring to the first person Or to relationships between 
people, and teaching success. 

4. The relationship between fluency scores and ratings of 


different kinds of teacher behavior. 


1. Separate analyses 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


C. A. WEBER 
University of Connecticut 


ane ee COLLEGE graduates ranging in age from twenty- 
i Rae is inclusive were asked by the writer to characterize the 
até le g they had received from college instructors on the undergradu- 
the ti There were two reasons for requesting the characterization, 
aba T one being to try out an instrument which is to be submitted 
poses: E date to college and university seniors on many college cam- 
@raduate = minor one was to study the reactions of one hundred college 
ts in the School 


Thirty-seven of the respondents are graduate studeni 
f Connecticut; the remaining sixty-three 


O; r 

ni F neation of the University © 
not presently enrolled in any graduate or undergraduate program 
onnaires to one hundred 


Stl not teachers. The writer sent questi 
persons scattered over the country who were known to have gradu- 


ate A 
ated from college. AS soon as one hundred returns were received the 


in: i 
Vestigator tabulated the results. 

ears of age and not older 
ty; sixteen were from 


tl 
han thirty; thirty-four were fr 
ifty- years old. 


of pa tty-saven of the respondent: dents in the School 
one oo at the University of Connecticut and of this number thirty- 
smal g teaching in the public schools. Twenty-one are engaged in 
business enterprises of their own such as operating grocery 


S t 
tores, filling stations, garages, clothing stores and farms, all being 
cticing attorneys; one is 


m 

a ai Seventeen are housewives; four are pra i 
or ysician; two are dentists; and eighteen are employed by compari 
corporations in a variety of types of work. 4 ifty-five of th eae ag 


e 
pe were men and forty-five were women. eek 
Ithough no attempt was made to locate the colleges or universities 


in ; shinee 

fonch the respondents did their undergraduate work the following 1n- 

mation was secured from those who filled out the questionnaire: 

16 were graduates of a university doing their work in the 
College of Liberal Arts. er 

12 graduated from the University of Connecticut in the 
School of Education. ; 

34 were graduates of privately supported liberal arts 
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5 a A of a university doing their work in the 
College of Home Economics or Agriculture. salegen: 
20 were graduates of —_ cane c 
as a graduate of a school of the ye o : 
el aaien of state supported universities doing 
their work in the School of Business. m 
8 completed two or three years in private en ra 
later graduated from a state supported university 
Arts and Sciences, 


his 
Each respondent was requested to select two teachers ma as 
undergraduate college teachers, one whom he would charac s his least 
his best liked teacher and one whom he would characterize a: h of thes® 
liked teacher. He was then asked to apply a check list to eac 
teachers, being instructed as follows: 


Read each characteristic at the left carefully. Then ask 
yourself if the teacher being described possessed this 
characteristic, If you are sure that the teacher being T.” 
described did possess the characteristic, circle the “T. 


If you are sure that the teacher did not possess this char- 
acteristic, circ 


le the “F. ” If you are not sure make no 
circle for the item. 
circte tor the item, 


and the 
After completing the check list for the best liked teacher 
least liked teacher the respondents were asked: 


1. Was the best 


liked teacher also your best instructor? 
2. Was the least 


liked teacher also your best instructor? 


re Te 
If answers to both questions were ‘‘no,’’ the respondents we 
quested to recall thei 


k list 
T best instructor and apply the same chec 
to this instructor, 


ef 
teache? 
SE -three of thé“respondents Stated that their best liked 14 tea 
was also their best instructor, 


None indicated that his least UBF st 
cher was also his best instructor, Twenty-seven described OA or z 
instructor as being a different person than either the best li 

least liked teacher. 


ted 
pula 
After one hundred replies were received the results were Estic? 
and an index was calculated for each of the sixty-nine charac 
according to the formula; 

ce ed) a 


ber of times a characteristic was checked 
f times a characteristic was checked F; 
{ evaluations for the given charac- 


where T represents the num 

T; where F was the number o. 

and where N was the total number 0 

teristic. 

x Thus the index varies from +1. 00 through 0 to -1. 00. If all the re- 
pondents who checked a characteristic circled the T, the index would 


be +1. 00, but if all respondents who checked a characeristic circled 
if half circled the F and 
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a F the index would be -1. 00. Similarly, 
Ea If circled the T the index would be 0. Since the respondents were 
ai structed to check neither the T nor F unless they were reasonably 
TE that the teacher possessed the stated characteristic it was as- 
pg that if neither the T nor the F was circled that the odds were 
b en on the probability of T or F being checked if the respondent had 
een required to check one or the other. 
“ee seventy-three persons stated that the best liked teacher was 
likes the best instructor it appear’ 
ed teacher should also be conside 


It is helpful to note what differences 
r are compared. The 


s that the characteristics of the best 
red as those of the best instructor. 
te: are indicated when the best liked 
acher and the best instructo: results are tabu- 
ted in Table I. 
b The following characteristics were assigned an index of +. 50 or 
etter for the best liked teacher but not for the best instructor: 
1. Cheerful, happy, 800d natured, jolly. 
2. Gave students chance to make up work. 
3. Human, friendly, one of us. 
4. Appreciated a good joke on himself. 
5. Discovered goals of students and helped them to achieve 
them. 
6. Measured changes in student attitudes. 
signed an index of +. 50 or 


The following characteristics were as 
tructor but not for the pest liked teacher: 


higher for the best ins 
9 
1. He was an effective speaker. 
2. He stood up when he taught. 
ne data seem to reveal that in the main th 
nO the best liked teacher and that in the minorii 
Fan this is not true that the differences oaii eas 
ntellige z tion on the part 0 

ope E EN was given an opportunity to write a para- 
liked teacher, ed teacher, and 
t does not include the statements by 


e best instructor is 
ty of number of cases 
ily be eradicated 


the teacher. 


ea of the responden 
‘aph regarding the best 
best instructor. This repor 
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TABLE I 
CHARACTERISTICS OF BEST LIKED, LEAST LIKED, AND BEST TEACHERS 
e hex 
Index Index ee 
Best Liked Least Liked tructor 
Characteristics Teacher Teacher me 27 
N = 100 N = 100 N= 
1. Classwork was obviously well planned. -94 =.51 a 
2. Was easy to talk to outside of class. -93 -.64 1,00 
3. Was fair in marking and grading. 92 -51 “too 
4. Had control of his class, commanded respect. 91 7.16 155 
5. Required work to be in on time. +90 7+ 80 167 
6. Gave personal help to students, -89 =. 12 ‘2 
7. Was skillful in observing student reaction. .89 -.51 : 
8. Recognized that beginners grope and fail and 89 
helped. -87 > 51 89 
9. Used appropriate examples to clarify theory, - 86 -.12 1,00 
10. Frank, sincere, a straight shooter. -85 ~. 60 1,00 
11. Cultured, refined, had good taste. - 84 -.51 "67 
12. Obviously enjoyed working with students, -83 -. 60 189 
13. Could see both sides of a question, -82 -.56 ` 89 
14. Made rules and regulations clear „81 +.53 "89 
15. Patient, kind, considerate, 81 = “a7 
16. Assignments were clear cut and reasonable, - 80 -.04 155 
17. Prompt, business like, well ordered, -79 -.12 133 
18. Cheerful, happy, good natured, jolly, 78 >. 51 ‘00 
19. Knew his subject, enthusiastic about it. 17 +.08 rr 
20. Gave students chance to make up work 176 -,32 “67 
3a, Skillful in leading group discuseicy 16 -.68 “30 
3a, Skillful in using data to analyze problems, 115 -.51 “89 
23. Insisted upon correct spelling, grammar ete 15 +72 3 60 
24. Remembered students who made contributions, |75 -.16 ea 
25. Could take honest criticism. e? -. 60 00 
26. Required written Work to be neat and accurate, ` 73 +64 $ 7 
27. Had pleasing voice, “99 =, 08 ae 
28. Physically vigorous, had plenty of drive, : 1 -. 51 $ a 
29. Frequently caused group to laugh, 1 -.51 144 
30. Human, friendly, “one of us, » “70 -.78 1 
31. Modern in his general outlook, k 69 -: 51 e 
32. Knew vocational opportunities opened up by i 89 
mongu oct. i -68 -00 12 
29. vaclful in measurin, Towi im F 
34. Appreciated good Hake on iscgtudents. J es = 30 ae 
35. Measured achievement in terms of ability to : ` T 
use facts. 65 -.51 8 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
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Index Index Index 
Best Liked Least Liked Best 
Characteristics Teacher Teacher Instructor 
N = 100 N = 100 N=27 
36. Personally attractive, well dressed. - 65 7-08 nae 
37, Skillful in use of students in planning activities. . 64 aioe “ae 
38. Explained why he did things. -64 a8 ‘3 
39. Seemed to be proud of his class. -64 “ait en 
40. Helped students achieve their own goals in 
course. 263 ae i 
41. Utilized student opinion in measurement of 
achievement. 60 at Mt 
42. Measured changes in student attitudes. -55 =B. ue 
43. Evidently knew his students. 58 =a 8 
44. Stood up when teaching. 36 -.16 “00 
45. Allowed exceptions to the rule. 33 +04 722 
46. Was middle aged. :30 R 1.00 
47. Was an effective speaker. uae a 133 
48. Frequently used audio-visual aids. 21 x 04 133 
49. Usually gave objective type exams. -10 +08 D 
50. Often gave essay type exams. .00 Ke 60 122 
51. Required all students to learn same thing. -00 ch 51 <44 
gs Made decisions quickly. zM k 51 -00 
. Joined class in “‘griping” about things. -.04 a a 
54. Was youthful. z ; -89 
55. Was old, =e 38 122 
3S. Imposed his own goals on students. ey tso -:89 
re Placed primary emphasis upon memorization. -. 51 16 -.89 
ie Frequently reversed his decisions. i ba +56 -. 12 
80, Was cross, crabby, sarcastic. “92 +51 -.55 
gu: Straddled fence on controversial issues. = +53 -1.00 
1. “Flew off the handle” frequently. en : 
62. pavad members of the class to get best of -5 +51 -1.00 
ion ` -89 
Sa Broke rules he wouldn’t let students break. z P $ 31 a 
ae Boasted of his own accomplishments. -.81 +51 € paner 
k Was lax with his class. t of view. -82 +. 60 er 
a Resented disagreement with his point of view- g3 +. 60 Be 
gg, Caused students to feel inferior. -84 +.51 208 
ber Was superior, aloof, “high hat. -.90 +51 aa 
- Was apathetic, sluggish, tired, pepless. : 


differ- 
i the fact that the fi 
me is quoted here to bear out hill 
al te aa liked and the best instructor were slig 
ences 
remedial: 


; d 
The major difference between the best liked a ae 
the best instructor was one of human qualities. eÀ 
their subjects, but the best liked teacher was i diet 
and friendly and frequently requested students ee hate 
with him for the purpose of improving the anpron E HARO 
made to the subject. We all felt that if the teac ea raat 
named as the best instructor had been more like 


ao 
liked teacher that he would have been an even better ii 
Structor than he was. 


"ip 


Summary s 


the 
uates 
1. Based upon the statements of one hundred college grad 


best liked teacher 
2. The major difference be 


ities of 
d teacher displays more qualitie 
friendliness and humanness, 
3. The best liked teach 


6 
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eS. 
ur cas 
is also the best instructor in three out of fo pest 


owing 
er and the best instructor have the fo 
characteristics in common: 


ow 


- They plan their class 

ey require w 

matically correct 

- They are good cla 
- They have a good 

- They are physical 


fail and are illing to help such students. the 
ae Th $ achievement largely in terms of 
ability to use f i 
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m. They are prompt, business like, and yet patient, kind, 


and considerate. 


n. They enjoy working with students. 
o. They are aware of the vocational opportunities which 


are opened up to one who has mastered the subject 
taught. 

p. They are willing to take a 
issues. 


position on controversial 


4. The least liked teacher has the following characteristics: 


a. He attaches great importance to the mechanics of 
having work in on time, correct spelling and grammar, 
neatness and accuracy, requiring all students to learn 


the same thing. 
b. He lords it over students, resenting any disagreement 
and causing students to feel inferior; imposes goals of 


the course on students and frequently ‘‘flies off the 


handle. ”’ l 
. He places primary emphasis upon memorization. 
controversial issues. 


h hat, and is often apathetic, 


break and yet is lax W. lass. ; 

g. He is not human, friendly, , kind or obviously 
interested in his students. h 
orized facts 


h. He measures achievement in terms of memorl4 
rather than in terms of student ability to mobilize facts 


_ to formulate a judgment. 
i. He has little sense of humor. 
j. He brooks no student participation in plannin 
course or of evaluation of stud 
k. He runs his own show and lets 
to get what they can from him. He} 

in helping students learn. 

L. He explains little. 
m. He is not cheerful, happy, go 


od natured, or jolly. 


Conclusions 
iis x would be erroneous to 
rawn from so small and 
questions, namely: 


definite conclusions could 
on epee put it does raise sever- 


sketchy 4 sample, 


dliness too much to expect of 


1. Are humanness and frien 
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- Should colle; 


- Should teacher 


- Should college teachers 


» Should college teachers 
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college teachers? 


. Should college teachers be vigorous and be possessed 


of an abundance of energy? 


. Should college teachers really enjoy working with 


young men and women? 


- Should college teachers have the ability to plana 


course with students instead 
ing it upon a class? 


ge teachers be patient, kind, considerate, 
and recognize that groping and failure are likely to 
occur just as falling is likely to occur when learning 
to ride a bicycle? 

S know enough about the nature of the 
SS as disclosed by research to enable 
their own plans and procedures so 

S most likely to occur? g 
have enthusiasm and vision 
e enthusiasm and see oppor- 
of study of a given subject? 


be willing to submit to a 
little scrutiny now and then? 


of authoritatively impos- 


learning proce 
them to adjust 
that learning i 


So that students catch th 
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TEACHER MORALE AND STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT 


LESTER W. ANDERSON 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM of morale has received considerable at- 
This fact is demonstrated by the num- 


inion in times of national peril. 

PAR discussions of morale in i i orld War I, the 

oe of the 1930’s, and 

foe oe rapidly, however, after crises have passed. 

Site e concerning morale practically disappeared from the liter- 

irt ter World War I and after the economic recovery in the late 

es. In spite of this decrease in public attention following the 

remains a continuing 


Passing of crises, low morale, nevertheless, 
ny jndividuals. High morale is important 


problem in the lives of ma 

n routine day-to-day living aS well as in times of emergency. 

ant this report, attention is directed to the morale problem of the: 

fa, ssroom teacher. That such a problem exists is evidenced by the 
ct that thousands of teachers left the classroom during World War 


ae the first opportunity, and that those who remained bacame yocal 
heir dissatisfaction with the profession. ent that when 


o Jt was appar 
Pportunities to leave teaching were made easy and attractive, many 
ave the field. 


teachers were anxious to le: 
in aion campaigns have been conducted during the past few years 
ough the movies, newspapers, and magazines to attract capable 
People to the teaching profession. i ms to be deeply con- 
ned teachers; it has sensed the 


cerned with the lack of adequately trai 
hers have feli 


dissatisfaction which teac! 0 eir W S 
i ken some positive steps toward improving the,situation. Yet ee 
ae infrequent that one hears parents say things Yai h discos Hot 
ldren from entering teaching. Parents Wa en torte 
Mount to something. ° Even quently heard discouraging 
se interested in teaching f Tr STN 
ken ee seems to be om 
of immediate attention. ‘ , 
There is li t the morale of a substantial proportion 
ìs little doubt but ma ondition is certainly undesirable. 


Of teach 

; ers has not been high. t un 
ile a state of high teacher morale might well be a virtue in itself, a 
n is whether factors pelieved to have a 


inerea 5 e 
ore important consideratio 
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positive affect on morale are present to a relatively higher degree in 
schools known to have a high level of student achievement, 

With this in mind, a study! was made to investigate one aspect of 
this apparent problem. Granting that a state of low morale is an un- 
happy one for the teacher personally, the more basic question has to 
do with the possible effect of such a state on the outcome of instruction. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the quality of instruction and guid- 


morale of the person doing the teaching. In other words, does it fol- 


Some information regarding the possible relationship between mor- 
ale and pupil achievement may be obtained by examining schools which 
have relatively high or low student achievement to determine whether 
the various ‘factors which are believed to affect morale are present to 
a high or low degree. 

Thus, the study was made of twenty Iowa secondary schools to de- 
termine the relationship between teacher morale and student achieve” 
ment. Selection of school Staffs to be studied was made on the basis 


schools, 

The twenty schools were divided into two groups of ten each for 
comparison purposes. One group was composed of ten schools whose 
selection scores were Seventy-five or higher. The second group was 
composed of ten schools whose selection Scores were thirty or less. 
Thus by eliminating the schools which had a selection score between 
thirty and Seventy-five, there was reasonably good assurance that . 
the two groups selected represented schools which had relatively high 
student achievement and relatively low student achievement as mea~ 
sured by the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 

The morale scale used to obtain the data was constructed in the 
form of a multiple choize type examination in which the teacher was 
askoo {estion and was given a variety of possible responses from 
which to select the one coming the closest to representing his opinion 
regarding the question. An outline of factors considered as affecting 
morale was prepared by selecting those factors upon which there ap 
peared to be agreement by writers in the field. These factors were 
used as a table of specifications for the construction of the morale a 
scale. For example, one statement in the outline of factors propos 
that the individual must feel satisfied with the manner in which the 


o Anderson, Lester We, A Study of Teacher Morale. Unpublished = 


Dissertation (Iowa City: The State University of Towa, 1950)» 
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community accepts him socially. The following item of the morale 
cale was constructed to reflect this statement: 


To what extent do teachers participate in the social affairs 
of your community? 


1. There is practically no opportunity for teachers to 
participate in the social activities of the community. 

2. Teachers are expected to belong to the more for- 
mal groups (church, P.T.A., Y.W.C.A., book 
clubs, etc.) but they have only occasional opportu- 
nities to take part in the more informal activities 
such as informal social gatherings, parties, etc. 

3. Teachers are invited to participate in both formal 
and informal social gatherings, but somehow tea- 
chers do not seem to be fully accepted on equal 
‘terms. 

4. Teachers are accepted in most social groups, 
but people usually act a little more formal when 
teachers are in the crowd. 

5. Our community makes its teachers feel as though 
they really belong and teachers are encouraged to 
participate in as many social activities as they de- 


sire. 


We various responses to the questions were constructed to repre- 
ing varying degrees to which the particular condition or practice be- 
eq Considered prevailed in the school, and the responses were arrang~ 

in Order, from the lowest to the highest in degrees of prevalence. 

i “Very teacher in the twenty schools was interviewed personally by 
is investigator in order to assure the teacher that the treatment of 
Pacha Ponses would be completely confidential, and to motivate the 

Seay er to give his honest opinion to the questions asked in the morale 
©. Asa further precaution, each teacher ayswered the questions ...-. 

Private, ae all 

Numerical values were assigned each response so that the teacher’s 

m ers could be scored objectively. Thus, it was possible to obtain 

Orale score for each teacher and for each school. 

di og major purpose of this investigation was to examine the possible 

ence between the level of teacher morale in secondary schools 
ther a high with respect to student achievement and the level of tea- 
achie orale in secondary schools ranked low with respect to student 

ent vement. An analysis of variance (school groups within achieve- 
8roups) was used to investigate this problem. 
© specific hypotheses were tested. The first was the hypothesis 
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that there are no differences among the mean morale scores for the 
schools within the achievement groups. This hypothesis was tested 
by means of an F-Test. The appropriate F is the ratio of the mean 
square for schools within achievement groups to the mean square for 
individual teachers within schools. This hypothesis may be rejected 
with a level of confidence which is beyond 1%. Rejection of this hy- 
pothesis is evidence of the power of the morale questionnaire to dif- 
ferentiate among schools within achievement groups. It also indicates 
that the mean square for schools within achievement groups is the ap- 
propriate term with which to evaluate the difference between the means 
for the achievement groups. 

The second hypothesis tested was that of no difference between the 
means of the two achievement groups. This hypothesis was also test- 
ed by means of an F-Test. In this instance, the appropriate F is the 
ratio of the°mean square for achievement groups to the mean square 
for schools within achievement groups. This hypothesis may be re- 
jected with a level of confidence which is beyond 5%. The rejection of 
this hypothesis is evidence of a real difference between the mean of 
the teacher morale scores for secondary schools ranking high in pu- 
pil achievement and the mean of the teacher morale scores for secon- 
dary schools ranking low in pupil achievement. The observed differ~ 
ence favored the group of schools which ranked high in pupil achieve~ 
ment. In other words, teachers in secondary schools whose pupils 
achieve relatively high scholastically appear to have higher morale 
than do teachers in schools with relatively low pupil achievement. 
seems plausible to assume, therefore, that morale of teachers does 
make a difference in the scholastic achievement of their pupils. AP™~ 
parently teachers with relatively high morale can be expected to teach 
more effectively. “= 

The analysis of variance leading to the tests indicated above is sum 
marized in Table I. 

Such results present a challenge to all supervisors and adminstra” 
tors of secondary schools to improve those conditions in their scho? G 

which affect teacher merale. It appears that now is the time to cap? 
taliże cche public’s general interest in the maintenance of a high le¥ 
el of teacher morale and to develop a program designed to improv@ 
teacher morale. i 

Another implication of these results is directed to teacher training | 
institutions. Serious attention and study must be given to the selecti 
and retention of new teachers. It appears to be imperative that tea” 
cher training institutions consider the problem of enthusiasm for er 
ching as a prerequisite to entering the field of teaching. It is no long 
er feasible to ignore the implications of a person’s attitudes towar 
teaching and the quality of instruction which results. 


It should not be assumed, however, that focusing attention toward 


wi 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
(SUBGROUPS WITHIN GROUPS DESIGN) 


697 


Formulas Degrees 
Sources for Sums Sum oi Squares of Mean Squares 
of Squares Freedom 
T2 2 
Achievement Groups 5 i a 1, 969.775 4 1,969. 775 
ng N 
Schools Within T2 T2 
Achievement Groups -5 “g — 6,518.592 18 362. 144 
ns ng 
Individual Teachers T2 
Within Schools zx? -r$ 34, 916. 63 246 141. 938 
ns 
Total zx? - z = 43, 404. 997 265 
_ 362,144 _ 
F= Tay. age eon 
Degrees of Freedom = 18, 246 
F,01< 2- 09 
_ 1,969.75 _ 
en E © 8 
© as 


Degrees of Freedom = 1, 18 


F_05 = 4.41 
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better student achievement through high teacher morale is the only 
reason for being concerned with teacher morale. Rather, it is only 
one more vital reason for making every possible effort to provide 
conditions which will increase the possibilities of developing a high 
state of teacher morale in all the schools throughout the nation. 


me Magaan etl W 


THE MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE 
INVENTORY AS AN AID IN THE 
SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


N. M. DOWNIE 
Purdue University 


C. R. BELL 
Puyallup, Washington Schools 


DURING THE PAST FEW years Dr. Walter W. Cook of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and his students have developed the Minnesota Tea- 
cher Attitude Inventory. (3) (Hereafter this instrument will be referred 
to as the MTAI.) One of the possible uses of the inventory is to aid in 
the selection of men and women to be trained as teachers. (2, 4) 

For some time the School of Education of the State College of Wash- 
ington has been studying the problem of who will make a successful tea- 
cher. At the present time all types of information are being collected 
concerning the teacher trainees. In addition to scores on intelligence 
tests and personality inventories and grades, evaluation sheets are fill- 
ed out on each student in every course he takes in education. On these 
forms are recorded how the student words with others, plans his work, 
leads groups, and other activities involved in teaching. In addition, a 
large amount of biographical data, interests and hobbies, past experi- 
ences with young people, etc. are collected on other forms. It is and 
has been a blunderbuss approach, ¿but it is hoped that in the years to 
come, some insights into what makes an effective teacher may come 


from it. 
During the academic year 1950-1951, with the permission of Dr. 


| 


Cook, the MTAI was administered to second semester freshmen in s 


their first course in education, An Introduction ‘vo Education, (aits 
sophomores in their second course in education, Child Development. 
Altogether more than 300 students participated in the study. 

Scores on the MTAI were first compared with scores on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examination, over-all grade 
point average, and grades received in education courses. The means 
and standard deviations of these measures are shown in Table I for the 
two groups of students. It was found that the sophomore group was 
significantly higher than the freshman group on all four variables 
when student’s “t? was used as a test of signifigance. There is no 
doubt that a part of each of these differences was brought about by the 


3 TABLE I 


MEAN SCORES OF FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORE EDUCATION STUDENTS ON THE MTAI, ACE 
(TOTAL SCORE) AND GRADE POINT AVERAGES 


ACE(T) GPA GPA-Education 
N SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Freshmen 202 21 2.4 54 2.48 1 
Sophomores 124-141 19 2.58 - 48 2.87 - 68 


~~ 
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fact that the sophomores were a more select group than the freshmen. 
As far as the MTAI was concerned, the fact that the sophomores were 
taking a course in child development and were having experiences 
working with children also contributed to the difference between the 
two groups. Table I shows how the results reported above are in sub- 
stantial agreement with findings in other institutions. 

The relationships between the MTAI and scores on the ACE, and 
over-all grade point average and grades in education were computed 
using the Pearson ‘‘r.’’ The results are shown in Table I. All of 
these correlation coefficients except one, freshman MTAI scores and 
freshman grades in education courses, are significant at the one per- 
cent level of confidence. 

As previously mentioned, a large amount of information is contained 
in the confidential folders of each student. Included are: (1) an infor- 
mation form filled out by the student which asked for personal data, 
high school and college activities, interests, activities with children 
and adolescents, and a short paragraph on why the student chose tea- 
ching as a career and (2) reports and grades by the instructors, inclu- 
ding anecdotal records, evaluations, and recommendations as to the 
candidate’s possibilities in the area of teaching. The records of the 
eight students in both the freshman and sophomore groups who scored 
highest and lowest in the MTAI were analyzed to see what sort of an 


individual each was. 
Some degree of consistency was found between the scores of the 


sophomores on the MTAI and the ratings of the instructors. Such 
statements as ‘‘enthusiastic about teaching, ” ‘‘has keen interest and 
should get along well with children, ” and ‘‘will attract children’’ ac- 
companied a high score on the inventory. Low scores went along with 
such comments as ‘‘doubtful how much appeal she will have to kids’’ 
and “long way to go yet in understanding people. ”’ 

Backgrounds of experiences and interests also provide clues to 
level of performance on the inventory. Contributing factors to high 
scores seemed to be: (1) previous experiences and activities with 
young people, (2) interest in teaching as a profession, (3) desire to = 
work with young people, and (4) experiences in Social and wei nee 
work. Contributing factors to low scores seemed to be: (1) lack of 
previous experiences with children, (2) lack of particular interest in 
teaching, and (3) limited background of experiences in working with 
others. 

The case studies of the freshmen showed a similar pattern for the 
high scoring students, but there was little agreement between material 
in the student’s folder and his score on the MTAI for the low scores. 
One reason for this may be that the amount of material collected on 
these freshmen was limited to one course, to one instructor, and to 


one situation. 


Sm: 


TABLE I 


MTAI SCORES OF STUDENTS IN EDUCATION AT SEVERAL TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


E 
Beginning Graduating Grad. Stud. * 
Freshmen Sophomores Ed. * Ed. * in Educ. 
WSC WSC Juniors Seniors U. of Mo. 
U. of Minn. U. of Minn. 
N 202 a 141 311 257 115 
Mean 27.7 49.6 41 52 48.2 
S.D. 25 26.7 27.2 22.5 27.5 


*As reported in Dr. Cook’s manual. 
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TABLE M 


CORRELATION BETWEEN MTAI SCORES AND THREE 
OTHER VARIABLES 


ACE Overall Grades in 

Total Scores GPA Education =} 
Freshman 5 
MTAI Scores .257 .289 . 146* zi 
: 1 
Sophomore fs] 
MTAI Scores . 385 . 296 .518 z 
Ee 

*Based upon one course. 
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Conclusions 
As a result of this study, one may conclude: 


1. That there was a significant relationship between 
scores on the MTAI and total scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination. 

2. That there was a significant relationship between 
scores on the MTAI and over-all grade point aver- 
age. There was a definite relationship between MTAI 
scores and grades in education for the sophomores 
but not for the freshmen. 

3. That students who scored high on the MTAI tended to 
have a background of experiences with young people, 
an expressed interest in teaching and were rated as 
good prospects by their instructors. Poor students 
tended to show the opposite of these traits. 


We feel that the above study is a preliminary one and we rae 
that it is limited to success in teacher training and is not concern s 
with success as teachers. But if the MTAI is used along with othe 
measures in selection, we believe that selection techniques noW in 
use can be improved. 
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EXCERPTS FROM TWO INSTRUMENTS FOR 
. APPRAISING TEACHING COMPETENCY 


PAUL R. GRIM 
CYRIL J. HOYT 
University of Minnesota 


Student Reaction Inventory 


Brief Description of the Instrument. —The Student Reaction Inven- 
tory consists of 200 statements selected from remarks which students 
have been known to make about their experiences in particular classes. 
The items are in the form of statements of feeling of the individual 
toward some aspect of the instructional environment, 

Summary of Directions. —The student was asked to read each item 
carefully and to decide whether or not it was the sort of remark he 
might have made about the particular class in which the data were 
gathered. If so, he was to respond ‘‘agree’’ by blackening the “A” 
space on the answer sheet. If he decided that the statement was not 
the kind of remark he would make, he was to respond ‘‘disagree’’ by 
blackening the ‘‘D’’ space on the answer sheet. If he was ‘uncertain’? 
about his feelings he was to blacken the ‘‘U’’ space. Thus three re- 
sponse choices were given for each item. 

Examples of Items (Selected from SRI). 


1. No matter what I do, I can’t seem to satisfy the 
teacher. (Category 2. See category titles below. ) 
19. When I needed help in this course I always went to 
other students to get it. (Unanimity of category 
classification was not achieved. ) 
40. I think I’ll be able to use the things I’ve learned in 
this course when I get out of school. GCategory 5. Orme 
51. I must admit I don’t know what we are doing in 
this class much of the time. (Not classified. ) 
414. I have had no trouble working with the other mem- 
bers of the class. (Category 5.) 
128. I have to force myself to study in this class. 


(Category 4. ) 
173. A boy never gets a fair break in this class. (Cate- 


gory 1.) 
123. I work hard in this class to do better than I’ve done 


before. (Categories 1, 4 and 5.) 
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Tentative Category Titles 


Items of both the Student Reaction Inventory and the Teacher Char- 
acteristic List have been classified into the following categories: 


Quality of classroom government. 

Clarity of objectives. 

Cooperative group work. 

Incentive quality. 

Motivational intensity level. 

Provision for students’ psychological needs. 
Individualization of instruction. 


AO g RoE 


Teacher Characteristic List 


Summary of Directions. —The principal was asked to respond to 
each item according to the degree to which the item characterized the 
teacher’s behavior. The principal was given five response choices 
as follows: 


1. The statement characterizes the teacher’s work. 

2. The statement characterizes this teacher’s work to a 
large extent, but not entirely. 

3. The statement characterizes this teacher’s work only 
to a limited degree. 

4. The statement seldom or never characterizes this 
teacher’s work. 

5. No opportunity to observe this teacher’s work with 
respect to this item. 


The ten items of the Teacher Characteristic List which pertained 
to motivational intensity level (category 5) are given below. These 
items and the sixty pertaining to the other six teacher characteristics 
were arranged in rangom order on the Teacher Characteristic List. 

Tna. D 

35. Pupils work in this teacher’s class only to avoid pun- 
ishment. 

62. Pupils avoid attending this teacher’s class whenever 
a plausible excuse can be found. 

10. Class work is not stimulating to students in this tea- 
cher’s classes, so they do a minimum of work. 

56. Although pupils with low ability seem interested in 
this teacher’s classes, those with high ability ap- 
pear bored. 

20. While the pupils with high ability are interested in 
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48. 
26. 


65. 


61. 


64. 


this teacher’s classes, those with low ability seem 
unaware of what is going on. 

Most pupils seem interested in this class but give 
little evidence of outside preparation. 

Most pupils do fair work in this teacher’s classes, 
and many also seem interested. 

Pupils appear interested in this teacher’s classes, 
and seem to devote some time to outside prepara- 
tion regularly. 

Most pupils appear highly interested in this tea- 
cher’s classes, and give considerable time to pre- 
paration for them. 

Most pupils seem highly interested in this tea- 
cher’s classes, and some have adopted hobbies re- 
lated to the class activities. ` 


The Method of Reciprocal Averages 


70T 


Briefly described, the method consisted in assigning a priori 


weights as a first approximation and adjusting these weights in suc- 

cessive iterations. The sum of the responses weighted by these first- 
approximation weights was obtained for each individual case. 
second approximation, the item-response weight was set proportional 


to the mean total score (fi 


On the 


giving that response. The process was reiterated until there was no 
further change in the response weights and the configuration of weights 


was stabilized. Three iterations 


sufficient in the instance studied. 


The method results in a set o 


properties: a 


1. 


2. 


f weights with the following 


The reliability of each item and the internal consis- 


tency of the weighted inventory are maximized. 


The correlation between item and total score is maxi- 


mized and the product moment correlatzon coefficien!, a" 


becomes identical with the correlation ratio. 


The relative variance of the distribution of scores (co- 


efficient of variation) is maximized. 

The relative variance of item-scores within a single 
case is minimized. 

The correlation between an item and total score is 
proportional to the standard deviation of the item- 
weights for that item. 

Questions which bear no relation to the total-score 


variable are automatically weighted so that they exert 


rst approximation) for the subgroup of cases 


beyond the initial approximation were 


wae 
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ITEM RESPONSE WEIGHTS ON THE FIRST FIVE ITERATIONS 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTIC LIST; CATEGORY 5: 
MOTIVATION INTENSITY LEVEL 


TCL Initial 
Item Response Weight Iterations 
No. Assigned 1 2 4 5 
1 0 00000 
2 1 2 Li 1 0 
35 5 5 
3 7 #2 1 2 0 
4 9 8 8 8 8 8 
1 1 1 00 0 0 
2 2 5 5 5 5 5 
62 5 5 
3 7 42 1 0 0 
4 8 8 8 8 8 8 
1 3 5 444 4 
2 4 43 3 3 2 
10 5 5 
3 6 5 44 4 4 
4 7 899 9 9 
1 3 200 0 0 
2 4 5 4 3 3 2 
56 5 5 
3 6 65 5 5 5 
ani 4 Q 7 8 8 8 8 8 
Í 3 E E 2d 2 8 
2 4 21122 0 
20 5 5 i 
3 6 6 6 6 E 
4 7 9999 9 


Frequency 
of 
Response 


1 
8 
0 
8 
63 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
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no effect on the scoring. 


The method is particularly fitted for dealing with large numbers 
of items with discrete and qualitative, rather than quantitative re- 
sponses. The assumptions underlying the method seem to be: 


1. That there exists some variable which is measured in 
common by the majority of the items included in the 
Inventory. 

- That this is the variable which it is desired to measure. 

- That it is possible to assign weights to the items ona 
a priori basis which bear some recognizable relation 
to the optimum weights. (This last assumption is con- 
venient, but not necessary. If assumption (1) holds, 

a vandom distribution of initial weights should event- 
ually produce the optimum weights. ) 


wr 


The data in Table I illustrate the successive changes for item re 
Sponse weights in one category of the Teacher Characteristic List, n 
Motivational Intensity Level. The final weights for the several re os 
sponses to each item (given as iteration no. 5) show only four change 
from the corresponding weights of iteration no. 4. This situation in 
dicates that another iteration is desirable to determine whether OT | a6 
not those of iteration no. 5 are the optimum response weights. n 
all the response weights (in iteration no. 5) for item 48 are near 
one another (5 or 7) one sees that this item is not contributing "ka 
much weight to the differentiation among teachers as are items 
65 and 61 whose response weights differ more widely. 
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DESIGN FOR LONG RANGE RESEARCH IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION* 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Brooklyn College 


AS DIRECTOR OF TEACHER Education there are certain things 
Ineed to know, which I cannot know without research. The same is 
true of others who are responsible for the education of teachers. 

What kind of students shall we accept as good potential material 
for education as teachers? To answer this we must know what per- 
sonality traits are essential to profiting by the education ovr insti- 
tutions can give. So far, there is only a vague negative answer in- 
dicating extreme types to be avoided. 

What kind of learning experiences shall we give students to be 
sure that they leave our institutions reasonably well prepared for 
the vitally important work they have to do? What characteristics 
and behaviors and understandings are we to try to help them deve- 
lop during their four or five years with us? The only answers we 
have are based on deductive reasoning and unscientific observation— 
Probably not wholly wrong, because common sense is often later 
confirmed by research, but lacking any real validation. How far 
do our ‘‘courses’’ contribute to the goals which we hope are sound? 
No educational scientist would claim that our grades and final ex- 
aminations are an adequate evaluation. ; i 

Then how do the people who employ our products—in large cities 
by competetive examination and in‘other communities by the person- 
al judement of the superintendent (often a sound judgment, due to 
long, but unscientific experience)—know what they are getting and 
how effective those they select are going tobe? = 

If the employers of the students whom we have,tried to prepare 
for their jobs are up to date, they have in-service training col-+<®s. 
How much good do they do? How much effect do they have on the 
actual practice of the teachers? Who knows ? 

In spite of half a century of educational research, based on nine- 
ty years of psychological research, all we can really say in answer 
to these crucial questions is that we have played our hunches, based 
On unquantified observations and unvalidated hypotheses, or upon 


Studies that we hope are pertinent. 
the annual banquet of the American Educational 


“Summary of address at 
Boston, April 7, 1952. 


Research Association, 
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Isn’t it high time we really set about a basic series of scientific 
researches directed right at the heart of these problems? Educa- 
tional research has advanced sufficiently now so that we really know 
how to work in this most fundamental and necessary of all fields of 
educational research. 

Iam not reporting on a piece of research already accomplished, 
or even in process beyond the most preliminary skirmishings. If 
Brooklyn College gets the foundation money it is now actively seek- 
ing, we shall at least make a substantial start on the project; but 
before the basic problems are fully solved, many, many persons, 
school systems and institutions will have to play their part—this 
is not a one-man or one-institution job. 

Let me sketch the broad general design of this fundamental re- 
search. My colleague, Louis Heil, Director of Educational Research 
and Evaluation at Brooklyn College, aided by Helen Brell and Maurie 
Appell and others of our staff, have filled in enough detail as to what 
we hope to do in the next ten or fifteen years to occupy 45 pages of 
typing; but much of that will be changed and refined as we go along, 
and, I hope, many of you will, during the next decade, be filling in 
the gaps we shall necessarily leave, and creating whole new sec- 
tions of the basic design. The Educational Testing Service, which 
we hope to associate with us (or with which we hope to associate 
ourselves) has already cleared much ground for us. A committee 
working under a Russell Sage Foundation grant has been gathering 
material highly pertinent to the work we propose. A number of 
you, and especially our Association’s committees in this field, 
have seen the problem and made valiant starts toward its solution, 
no one more than A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin. There is 
no scientific dictum more true than the old adage that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. The ultsmate—and sole—criterion oi 
teacher effectiveness is the growth of the children (or students) who 
are taught. 3 

Our first question is, therefore, as in all research, a philosophic 
one—what kind of groth do we want to foster in our children? This 
is a que_cion of values. Fortunately, in our culture, there is a fair 
degree of consensus among those who have given the matter thought 
as to what some of these basic values are. Few thoughtful persons 
would deny the desirability of helping children and youth to achieve 
emotional and social adjustment—and we have a pretty fair idea of 
what we mean by these terms: that we want them to grow in ability _ 
to think accurately, objectively, and in terms of ascertainable facts), 
e man them to acquire, understandingly and functionally, me 
oe in dealing with language and quantity that arè essential to ©- 
ive living in our present society; that we want them to have a bas 


framework of knowledge of the world around them and how it cam? 


thy 


— 


oo. 
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to be what it is, and to know how to fill in that framework wherever 
and whenever it is necessary for them to do so; that we want them 
to have an appreciation of the esthetic side of life and to be able to 
find expression of their creative urge toward beauty; that we want 
them to grow in appreciation of their fellow men, in ever wider cir- 
cles, and to feel a sense of responsibility toward the well being of 
ever more inclusive societies, and to be able to work cooperatively 
with their fellow human beings toward the achievement of socially 
desired goals. 

Such a list of values in not all-comprehensive—it omits, for ex- 
ample, certain vital religious values because of the wide divergence 
of opinion in regard to them and the constitutional secularism of 
American public schools. It is a list that would be differently word- 
ed by different persons. It suffices, however, to illustrate the fact - 
that there is a wide area of agreement as to what are at least some 
of the values which we hope young people will attain as they grow up 
and to the attainment of which we expect teachers to contribute. 
Each is susceptible of being analyzed into behavioristically describ- 
able elements and therefore to some degree of evaluation and quan- 
tification. 

Our first step, then, is to select a reasonable sampling of the 
kinds of growth to which we desire to have teachers contribute. 

The next step is to use existing instruments or prepare new ones 
that will measure the kinds of growth we hope to foster. We must 
apply these at the beginning and end of a period of time—e.g., an 
Academic year—to know which growths are measurable. 

Since children in a given grade come from many kinds of homes, 
from a wide range of experiences both in school and out of school, 
We must see whether there are certain clusters or categories of 
arin whose growth along different lines is largely conditioned 

y their past experience. . F 

We muet alee, discover what characteristics and kinds of behavior 


On the part of teachers are most closely associated with the growth 
Of various clusters of children. A difficult, but essential part of 
Cur job will be to segregate, as far as possibi, the directas- 
luences of the teacher from the out-of-school factors and such 
School influences as are not directly attributable to the teacher. 

absolute segregation is probably impossible, but with aa - 
Samplings and techniques ee to all of us, predominant teacher 
influen discoverable. . 

Under eats we may expect 2 find ee ee 

i i istics than under some z 

fee ee E ebno, it should be possible 
acteristics as between the most ef- 
These characteristics 
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will be found by close observation, by a study of the teachers’ past 
training and experience, and by whatever other forms of evaluation 
prove to be most effective. 

We should not expect to find one best pattern. Rather, our hy- 
pothesis should be that there are a number of different patterns of 
high effectiveness and a number of different groupings of charact- 
eristics that make for relative ineffectiveness. | 

Having identified, tentatively, some of the characteristics that d 
seem to result in favoring effective growth in children along a num- 
ber of desired lines, and to favor this in children of divergent back- 
grounds, we will be ready for the next step. 

Which of these desirable characteristics of teachers can be pro- 
duced or augmented in college,, or afterwards while actually teach- 
isg? What kind of pre-service and in-service experiences and 
learnings id measurably in their development? 

As we pursue this set of studies it is probable that we shall find 
that some students (or teachers in service) profit more from one 
type of experience that from another, while other students profit j 
more from a different set of experiences. What are the distin- 4 
guishing characteristics of students who profit most from Type A 
of learning experiences as against those who profit most from Type 
B—or C or D? Since there is a practical limit to the number of 
types of experience an institution can provide, what are the types 
which will produce the results we want in the largest number of 
our students. g 

Then, for selective purposes, how can we find out which appli- 
cants for training as teachers are so unlikely to be able to attain 
the characteristics we have found necessary for effective teaching, |i 
through the experiences we are able to provide, that they should 
be guided into other careers? 

The selection of teachers for positions, and the evaluating of in- 
service learning experiences, will follow a similar pattern. 

All results will be tentative—more in the nature of promising hy- 
potheses than of positjve conclusions—until we put them to tie ulti- 
mate +. Do those ‘who have been selected for training and sub- 
jected to the learning experiences that have evolved from our research, 
actually produce more growth of the kinds we want, in more fields anc 
in children having a wider range of experience and personal character 
istics, than do teachers who have not been so selected and trained? _ 

If they do, we shall have a firm foundation for future building—for im f 
proving our evaluative instruments, for improving our selection, for á * 
improving the kinds of learning experiences we provide in our collegé 

and for our teachers in service. 

Will such research be difficult and complicated? Undoubtedly. 
Impossible? No. It is a long road, but we have, in the past fifty 
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years, evolved the understanding, the insights, and even some of 
the techniques that make the following of this road possible. 

in brief, what are we trying to do? We want to measure the growth 
that takes place under the most effective teachers in contrast with that 
which takes place, or fails to take place, under the least effective tea- 
chers, in a variety of ways and in children of widely varying back- 
grounds. We want to discover what patterns of teacher behavior and 
understanding distinguish the more effective teachers from the less ef- 
fective ones. We want to know what types of persons entering our col- 
leges are likely to achieve these characteristics if given the most ef- 
fective learning experiences we can devise. We want to discover what 
these most effective learning experiences are so that we can evaluate 
and improve our programs of teacher education. We want to test our 
products before they actually take responsibility for educating children 
and youth, And we want to submit the whole program to the ultimate 
test of whether or not teachers who have been through it actually help 
the boys and girls entrusted to them to grow effectively in the achieve- 
ment of the values which we agree are necessary for the fulfillment 
of their potentialities as persons and as contributing and responsible 
members of society. 

The job is big enough to engage the energies of all of us over many 
years. Each step of the way is in itself worth-while. The goal is the 
goal of education. 


Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P. Blum, Student Personnel Service, University of Wisconsin Extension 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A study of problems of elementary school teachers as reported by new 
teachers, experienced teachers, and administrators is being conducted at 
San Francisco State College. The purpose of the study is to discover the 
problems perceived by these three groups and to find out what pre-service 
training and preparation is regarded as most helpful. The procedure in- 
volves the use of open-ended questionnaires with a population of elementary 
teachers in San Francisco, Richmond, and Oakland, California. Some 
analysis of questionnaires has been completed and patterns are beginning 
to emerge which differentiate the groups. The study is scheduled for com- .. 
pletion during the spring or summer of 1953. Further information can be 
secured from Eloise Mays, Assistant Professor of Education, San Francis- 
co State College. 


Research and experimentation in character education underway at Albany, 
California. The purpose of this project is to diagnose the needs in charact- 
er development as a foundation for building a curriculum in this area. Sev- 
eral methods are being used: (1) a rough study of the economic status of 
families in the school district (by analyzing and classifying occupations); 

(2) an analysis of the mobility of children; (3) sociometric study of social 
relations; (4) analysis of attitudes and social concerns through a variety of 
open-ended devices such as sociodrama, open-ended themes, discussions, 
and stories, A preliminary report has been made to the school board and 
the project is expected to terminate in the spring of 1953. Further informa- 
tion can be secured from Hilda Taba, Professor of Education, San Francis- 
co State College, or William Woolworth, Director of Curriculum, Albany, 


California Public Schools. 


Projects involving psychological measurement. One of these projects in- 
volves the interrelationship between leadership (measured sociometrically), 
attitudes toward authority (measured by sentence completion test), prejudice 
(measured by sentence completion test), and personajgty (measured by the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Another project is ctacvrned 
with working out the reliability and validity of a test of insight and empathy 
using a population of approximately 100 college freshmen. These studies 
should be completed in the spring of 1953 and further information concern- 
ing them can be secured from Henry Lindgren of San Francisco State 
College. 


Study inter-person relationships of pupils in the tenth grade of the Los 
Angeles schools. An effort is being made to uncover some of the prestige 
patterns existing among high school pupils and to develop a machine-scored 
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method of obtaining guess-who ratings and sociometric data. A group of 450 
tenth grade pupils will make guess-who rating and sociometric choices on 
mark sensing IBM boards. Additional data as sub-ratings and inventory re- 
sults will be obtained. This study is based on these three hypotheses: 


1. Pupils who differ with respect to intelligence, grades, social 
status, and ratings by the peer group, rate their sociometric 
choices differently. 

2. Unreciprocated choices are rated higher by the peer group 
on measures of social acceptability than are the persons mak- 
ing the choice. 

3. A machine-scored method is economical and satisfactory for 


obtaining these ratings. 


Further information can be secured from Evan R. Keislar, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, 


Research relative to budget and educational program. A continuous re- 


search program to furnish data for decisions relative to the budget and edu- 
cational program in a school system has been organized. Monthly reports 
to the superintendent will be based on land utilization studies, opinion sur- 
veys, tabulation of retail sales, rentals, population growth, and business 
changes. Further information can be secured from William S. Briscoe and 
Julius Stier of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Dr. A. LeRoy Bishop 
ting a critical 
jors, 


Critical analysis of general education programs. 
of Los Angeles State College reports that the faculty is conduc 
analysis of their general education program, including liberal arts ma. 


for the purposes of reorganizing and integrating the curricula to meet the 
ized to study the 


needs of the college and community. The faculty is organ 
following problems: (1) needs of the students and the community, ) the ed 
use of experts and consultants in higher education for direction, (3) reis 


of Los Angeles State College with other institutions. Dr. A. D. 

Dean of Educational Services, has organized six faculty committees 

Social and Civic Adjustment, Aesthetic Appreciation, Understanding the 

ural World, Vocatianal Orientation, Self-Understanding, and Research. 
A E 


The Temple University Reading Clinic for 195 
the complete program which will be held January 25-29, 1954, c; ding 
ed during November, 1953, by writing to Dr. Emmett A. Betts, The Ren 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia, 22, Pennsylvania. The 195% 5o 
ing Clinic was held February 2-6, 1953, and was attended by delegates cers? 
thirty-five states, Canada, and Norway. These included classroom er and 
school administrators, psychologists, and vision and reading specialis” guid” 
represented the largest number to attend the Reading Clinic. Under wea 
ance of specialists, the conferees were trained in practical classroom 
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niques for the teaching of reading and correction of reading difficulties. Lab- 
_oratory sessions were provided to give delegates an opportunity to practice 
certain of these techniques under the supervision of trained specialists. 


Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook is announced. This volume, edited 
as were its three predecessors by Oscar K. Buros, contains 1189 two column 
pages covering the material on testing from 1948 through 1951. The section 
«Tests and Reviews” lists 793 tests, 596 original test reviews by 308 review- 
ers, 53 excerpts from test reviews in fifteen journals and the ‘‘Books and Re- 
views” section lists 429 books on measurement and 758 excerpts from book 
reviews in 121 journals. The book sells for $18. 00 and is available from 
the Gryphon Press, 220 Montgomery Street, Highland Park, New Jersey. 


Teachers College studies personnel training program. The Department P 
of Educational Administration at Teacher’s College, Columbia University, is 
making an intensive study of the student-faculty, inter-student, and inter- 
faculty relations in that department. The results of the study will be used 
to implement a guidance program which is designed to meet the personal and 
professional needs of graduate students who are to be educational administra- 
tors. Further information can be secured from T. C. Clark, Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University. 


Medical College of Virginia publishes research volume. In an eighty- 
page volume entitled The ‘Student in Medical and Health Education the re- 
sults of thirty-one research reports are presented which relate to the selec- 
tion and training of students in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing. 
The volume can be secured from A. W. Hurd, Director of the Bureau of. 
Educational Research and Service at the Medical College of Virginia. 


Students’ post-high school plans being analyzed at Ohio University. A 
five-year study was begun in the spring of 1951 to determine the factors 
which affect the post-high school adjustment of youth, with special refer- 
ence to college attendance. The research, directed by George E. Hill, 
Professor of Education at Ohio University, is conducted by means of test- 
ing and interviewing while the students are in the 11th and 12th grades, and 
annual follow-up studies made by interviews and cor+espondence. T study 
is prompted by the fact that a very small proportion of south-eastern Ohio 
high school graduating classes attend college. As has been found in previous 
studies, motivational factors apparently play an important role in the students’ 
decisions regarding college entrance. Economic barriers, while important, 
seldom keep able young people from going to college. 
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tus of the graduates and a summary of possible guides for curriculum changes: 


Wilson, Frances M. , and Morris Krugman, Studies of Student Personnel (Al 
bany, N.Y.: State Education Department, 1951), 197 pp., n. p. 

A comprehensive study of the characteristics of the children in New York 
City vocational high schools, their reasons for choosing a vocational high H 
school rather than an academic one, their high school careers, and their pos l 
high school experiences. 


© 
Youth Discussion: Patterns and Techniques (Columbus, Ohio: The Junior Tow 
Meeting League, 1953), 32 pp., no charge. iscus 

A summary of the patterns and techniques successfully used in youth dias 
sion activities. 


Zim, Herbert S., Science for Children and Teachers (Washington, D. O an 
sociation for Childhood Education International, 1953), 55 pP- , ‘Toe. in the 

A bulletin providing suggestions and materials for science ee Tey cusnicls 
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